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FOREWORD 



The formative effects of family life are so pervasive that' it is 
oftten a challenge to study them object ivdy.> Moreover, very 
little happens that does not influence family life, since the 
family is so prominent and ubiquitous a feature of everx cul- 
ture. In this constant interplay of forming and being fornr^, ^ 
the family over time and in different societies nonetheless ex- 
hibits many endurmg characteristics, some welj known, others 
less commonly recognized. It is these characteristics of tfie 
family-and their extraordinary role in mental h^alth-thfit are 
the subject of this book. * ^ 

The family gives each newborn its primary nurturiijg envi- 
ronment, and as time pas^^, is each child s ffhmary socializing 
agent, shaping its capacity for personaj^ relations, interpreting 
and mediating the vast and complex outside world. Beyond 
these recognized ^ functions we largely tak^ for granted, the 
family exerts other powerful influences. It<jan provide us with 
a continuity of identity throughout our lives-a present netwoi'k 
of retatedness, roots into the past, and branches to th<^ future. 
It is the pla^tform for each piember*s stages of growth and the 
intimate arena for learning to recognize and adjust to these 
stages in others. It has An ifiternal dynamic quality,' its func- 
tions changing ovei* time according to its menibers* needs and 
lehduring long after its members have dispersed. Externally, 
the family affects other people and institutiops, both aa the 
family unit collectively engages with the world and as. its mem- 
bers sally forth, imprinted by their family ways. And the idea 
of /amily itself has been extended, providing a unifying func- 
fiorf for new combinations of f)eople who choose to call them- 
selves a fapiily. » ' 

The centralify anB significance of these functions, as well as 
the fa f -leaching personal and societal daniage of their malfunc- 
tion, provide the major rationale for the commitment by the 
Na*o*nal Institute of Mental Il^alth (NIMH) to family-related 
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research, services, training and information activities. That 
commitment has grown in recent ^years. We should be duly 
wary of fiscal statistics about a concept as elastic as the family 
and doubly so when, even using arbitrarily standardized defini- 
tions, calculations must be extrapolated from' crosscut^ ng cate- 
gories designed for different purposes.^ Still, thera is an evident 
growth. in the NIMH;X^ommitment visible over the last^several 
years. One source calculates fpr fiscal year 1976 140 projects 
dir'ectly related to fafnify research and aljout anotlier 180 indi- 
r€!ctly relateji^lfnTlscal year li)7« conservative estimates count 
about 190 projects directly related to family research for a total 
of about $16' million. Perfitips another 200 projects are indirect- 
•ly related, in whole or 6art. 

Many of the NIMH/research projects are devoted to invejiti- 
gating such diverse general areas as family transmission of 
mental disorders,' changes ifi family structart^and function, 
social support systems of families, development df family-felat- 
ed skills and coping -strategies, or the impaet of public policies 
on families. Others afe fqr training mental health professionals 
and paraprofessionals in family.coUnseling, family psychothera- 
py, or primary prevention in fam.ily contexts. Sfill others 
strengthen family-related services in community mental health 
centers. 

Though by.no means the only P'ederal agency with a man-v 
date and responsibility to the family, the 'NIMH by one esti-, 
mate supports considerably more research -focused directly X>n 
the family than does any other Federal agericy and is second., 
only to Federal education agencies in research indirectly fo- 
• cused on the family. The NIMH family research reflects the 
contributions of a number of different -disciplines, as' well as 
clinical research, trainirtfe, services, and information to families 
from the mental health professions, to teach or enhance coping 
abilities in the face of family and external, stresses and to treat 
mental health problems. 

A number of the concerns of the NIMH.are reflected in this 
volume, which is intended as a resource document for those 
seeking a sampler of the current statcT-of-the-'art in" 'areas of' 
family research. The research reported is not exhaustive, but it 
is indicative of the breadth of subject matter it touches on in 
the field. Although each report carefully indicates y/hat is not 
yet known and the next steps for future research, the.cumula- 
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five effect all together is of a substantial- body of findings with 
.important inftplications for programs in behalf of the American 
family. I * 

In this (puBlic document, it is worth' remembering that the 
process of\ research is now largely ,Ainderwritten by public 
money, spent. in the people s trust. Full value should somehow 
come back t^o them! This volume helpsHulfill an obligation of 
the NIMH to do this by disseminating^esearch progress and 
^findings not only to professionals in the field, but to the public 
W^^iteycge. This is the first of a new NIMH science monograph 
seriear^^ continue\o help fulfill our obligation to publish 
resultsX^^ ?|^,^evelop from major areas of concern in the 
domain of mentoD^^ 



HerbentPardes.'^. 
Director ,\ 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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■ INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW. 

Author: Eunice Corfman, NIMH 




The investigations and reviews reported here attest to both 
the range and limits of current family and child research. 
Topics are wide-ranging, research approaches and designs are 
varie*d to suit different purposes, and- techniques are often in- 
genious. On the other hand,' one liijiit, at least until recently, . 
has been that most research was concerned with problems. For 
every 100 studies investigating what factory make a family fall 
apart, only 1 investigates what factors help it to endure. Pfob-. 
lems'seem to dignify, justify, redeem research. Tolstoi claimed 
that happy families are all alike and'heuce, by fmplication, less 
interesting. But problems often are shaped by the boundaries ol^ 
discornfort they inflict and thus ar^ easier to define and study 
than is the surrounding ground of satisfaction or content^ Con- 
sequently, early draft outlines for the volume wete overloaded 
with studies in the direction of heavy trouble and bad times. If 
. there is distortion in this present sel^lion, it is^ in the other 
direction, the result of trying to restore a balance. 

The investigations here also suggest what research can' do 
.and also what it should not be expected to do. To take the 
' lattQf firsts research should rarely be expected to. supply defini- 
tive/answers. It must pick a few variables from an artificially 
isomted context and provisionally generalize from this narrow- 
nedV Similarly, research should noti)e expected to capture the 
inefmble^OT unique— those parts of life which we all recognizte, 
share, and are grateful for, but which are not public, replicable, 
quantifiabtei Nevertheless, in its patient, doughty way research 
can give us piecemeal accretions of knowledge that gradually 
enlarge our understanding in a way better than many modes of 
investigation, because-its procedures are more universally con- 



ceded as binding on our re^isprv.tln this modest v^ay We, are 
' enabled to help ourselves. * ^ 

There are thos^ who fefel research jnSighfs Ciin.be tjo modesl 
\ for the price, as in "My Aunt Ffinny knew///la/^^)Orye^rs ajgo 
and didn't hate to spend a Ralf iTiillion dollars to find- out.'' 
• Research can be expensive and sometimes ends, by restating 
^^what ^epnis obvioys, although' 'sometimes more^ precisely. On 
tiie othV hand, Auht Fanny's success often rested on* knowing 
cont/ra*dictoriea and incompatibles,. so.that she could not help 
but be, vig'h*'*^"^"^^ her 'reputation for'infalli|)ihty. She knew 
that inany hands make light laVor and ^that tpo many cooks 
n the broth, so whether Thanksgiving diniier was a triumph 
fisaster, she kneiW why. , ^ . . ' * . . 

ork of investigatory in this volume is the first step of a 
process. Still irflsufficiently effective, that links our understand- 
ing to helping ourselves. Investigators mine the world around 
us for nuggets called 'Tmdings'^ to be assayed. Ostensibly, fi^t^- 
inge. anakej 
tecbpologyj 



or 



in way to ^w^-ket iteia^ step-*ri :itiy lahe)^ 
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^^p^^vh reflect, "^^riio^ct cogently on what they l^arn, as citizens, 
\ . administrator^, j^iiicians, educators, legisl^tdra^ . • ^ 
Changes are occurring in family life ih pur tim^.. To mention 

• only one port^irftous turjiabout: In only 27.3 percent of all 
Ameripan farfilies is the husbftnd now the single breadwinner; 

* 'in 48.4 piVcent of* families both husband and Wife have jobs 

(Bureau of Labor Statifttic^pWarch 197.8). These figures repre- 
sent large changes in traditional rol^ and arrangements at 
home and work and presage profound alterations in our nation- 
al experience. Further, we have become aware that policies and 
programs' initiated to resportd to such changes have their own 
effects, not always anticipated, lately giving rise to a call for 
lawmakers to require "family impact" assessments of projwsed 
remedial legislation on the models of environmental-impact' 
analyses. This ap{j|!iyich implies a seasoned Withdra\*al from 
grand designs in social engineering and a cautionary reluctahce 
^ to commit scarce resources tb projects that rnay in the long run 
precipitate more troubles than their short-run benefits. A nec- 
essary element to assessing impact is research to document 
both the large and myriad fanjily-related changes taking place 
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and the effects of pfopbsed interventions. Vfe need to know 
where we are, what we yet need to l^now, what is tolerably 
clear that we can and ought to do. Toward these ends thi* 
volume has been prepared. 

The volume is divided into ei^t sections that view families 
Q(td children Ln different a^cts. The sections are ni^rrmtually 
exclusive;* some reports would be as apt in other sections as 
^here they appear. The groupings are for convenience and as a 
^uide to reader? interest. The selections provide a representative 
sarjple of current jwsearch, thougli the choices emphatically 
, shtaild'not imply that research omitted here would not haye 
,be^n equally representative or that* this selection is aXhaustive. 
Criteria for selection' included how far the research reflected 
family andpj^ild asp^ JSlow well the \#rk and fmdings com- 
plemented o^her selections, a6 well as exemplariness of re- 
search purpose or design, and significance of findings. The 
objective has been to see the *shape of a forest b^ viewing some 
indicative stands of trees. 

The selections . themselves were conceived and written for 
different purposes over a period of time, but almost all within 
the past 2 years and the majority specifically for this volume, 
Still, the variety of styles maf be' disconcerting and require 
some adjustmerUjfejy readers. Many of the reports are case 
studies of the^'^rk of a particular investigator or team, de- 
signed to cpnvey in cledr, detailed prose a "science with warts" 
account of proceeding research— its intent, design, difficulties, 
findings, andy ^significance. Readers initially pu£ off by the ac- 
coul^refrftents/of these studiei^ (citations, references, method pre- 
occupationB) are urged to try them anyyvay, for Inuch care has 
gonq^ into making^ them accessible not- only; to scientists in 
rfdjaCpni disciplines, to health professionals, and students, but 
ali^ to flie* interested general reader. Other selections are less 
fqrmial', and readers accustomed to scholarly trappings as indi- 
cesVof merit, reliability, and significance, are urged to try them^' 
for jiimilaf CQf^ hA^ gone into making them clear, respectful of 
complexity, ^ftd readable. Had selections been held to a single 
style for uniformity's sake, the range of topics would have been 
unnecessarily and un representatively restricted. 
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4 1NTK()I)U(T1()N AND OVERVIEW . - • 

THE FAMILY AS aKi ENDURING UNIT * ' * 

The/irst section brings together research that c^^nsiders t\\e 
ftimily as an enduring unit. Glen Elder, Jr., has pointed out the 
importance of recognizing, that fimilibs live in historical time. 
Cha/iges at the societal level, particularly events such as eco- 
nomic depression and war, restrict or broaden options for each 
new generation. Studying ^milies in historical context is like 
tracking the.rnoyement of people on a raft at sea— how much is 
due to their efforts and interactions, how much to the action of 
the sea? Elder is studying families who Ijved through the G/eat 
Depression of the thirties. These families toak, part in the Oak-* 
land Growth Study »hnd the Berkefey Guidance Study, two of 
the longest and lijirgest studies pf human development ever 
done. The richness of the archives alloyvs hi^n to compare the 
ieffects of family adaptations * to hard times on the Oakland 
children, who were adolescents, and the Berkeley children, wh6 
were, dependent i/iTants in 1929. He obn also exanjine the 
sources of adaptive strength in some families and trace the 
process of change in families and in^lividuals acress generations 
up to 1970. Thus, Elder is helpiT>g to clarify the interplay of 
time and circumstance, on the one hand, with the char^^cteris- 
tics of individuals and their families, on*the other. J 

A different emphasis iu^^ss^ssing this interplay is used/Oy 
Jaime Sena-Rivera in his thrde-generational study, novel isucal- 
ly rich and anecdotal, of four Mexican-American families. It 
reveals the strength and varieties^ of Ui Familia Chicc\na, a 
grouping of kin-integra{ed but independent, nuclear hfcfuseholds 
Mn four tase studies of extended families. The subjects Degan as 
immigrants fleeing the 1910 Mexican Revolution and endured 
suc^ssive economic' depressions, vacillation in U.S. imrhigra- 
tion policy, and the long migration from Mexico to Texas to 
'^Michiana,*' the midwesterp ijidiistrial cities of Michigan, Illi-^ 
' nois, and JLndiana. The individual stories were |,old to interview- 
ers whose research training, thougli rigorous, included empathy 
enhanced by sharing the •^ame language and culture. Such 
interviews elicited, for example, the subtle shadings of support 
and dependency that- women of the cultut*e exhibit in preserv- 
ing a cultural^ image Qf male dominance; despite the low social 
and economic statijH of their men. Their men show the f>eculiar 
frustrations of t^^)se^jyhp feel exploited bji employers who know 
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the worker will work steadily and for less because of his family 
commitment. The premise is that these families! painstakingly 
selected, located, and extensively interviewed, have parallels 
with other rpodified extended kin groups. The generational un- 
fol^ng, of, slowly Anglicizeid surnames amid continued nur- 
tured kinships, of increasing dut-marriages to non^^hicanos 
that* ^re nevertheless brought within the centripetal force of 
th# family, offers a multitude of intimate family detail again;3t 
a panorafrfia of social change. 

. Traits that appear to encourage the passing of similar values 
from parents to children, at least in our times, are explored by 
Lauren Langman and Richard Block, who introduce into t}\e 
rt^search literature the composite parental trait of **kvetchi- 
ness** (anger, complaining, irritability). In*their stJudy, parents 
high in personal warmth, low in kvetchiness, ancrsure of them- 
sejves'are more likely to be effective in passing on their own 
values to their children. 

WoTrk of the next three investigators forms somethinf^^ of a 
triptych:- Doris Entwisle's studies concern preparation for •the 
first childbirth and a family; David Reiss had^ irtvestigated and 
isolated different styles of family interaction; and Gregory 
Arling considers family and friendship networks in old age. 

Birth of the first child ^ften marks a basic alteration in the 
lives and relationi^hip of a cotjple. Entwisle and her colleague 
Susan Dbenng have examined the significance of-psychological 
and social factors and the relation between the emotional and 
medical aspects of pregnancy, birth, and the postpartum peri- 
ods.^ For some couples in our time, giving birth- is an event 
possessing enormoQs social and symbolic resonance^ which calls 
for planning and preparation; yet sometimes tfcfe couple's rear- 
irtg has included little experience in c|iild care^or acquaintance 
with the unrelenting cl^erful generosity expected of parent- 
•^hood. 

The effects of preparation for childbirth, its perceived qual- 
ity, and^ the adjujl^ent subsequently required are topics of 
investigation. Soyflso are other topical issues such as the effects 
^ of delivery medncation, the steep rise in number of cesarean 
sections, the increase in use of midwives and homebirths, the 
phenomenon oflinfant. bonding, and the integration of work and 
new motherhoock ^ | 
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Through tests of ov^r 2i)() mostly middle-class families jn a 
laboratory settingT Reiss has identified four types of family 
styles according to the different ways families solve common 
problem^. He uses'" two* measures: confi^ufation, or the influ- 
ence of the family on the complexity and subtlety of the indi-' 
vidua! members solutions, and coordination, the-aqiount and 
effectiveness of family consultation prior to making decisions. 
Some of thesq styles appear to be more effective thiin others in 
helping different family members to cope vyith large crimes and 
smaller chronic hazards of life arid to explore and grow. On the 
other hand, some family styles of interaction can b^^ limiting to 
members; others.so destructive they precipitate rebellion and , 
family disintegration. Studying the family dynamics that deter- 
mine how memb/ers are va^ously enhanct»d or undercut or 
bound together or separated reflects increased res^^arch interest 
in regarding the family as a basic unit of interaction largef 
than' the indiv^ual. This interest, is also reflected in family 
rtherapy. As sophistication in the 'dynamics of the individual 
psyche has become more widespread over the last decades, 
presumably making ourselves and ^those around us easier to 
understand if not to bear, so the next decades may increase our 
understanding of interpersonal dynamics, their effects," and 
how they shape us. 

As more of us live to advanced ages, both the number and 
proportion of the elderly increase in our society, a circumstance 
that rhakes the contribution of. social gerontologists such . as 
Gregory Arling more timely. If ''intimacy at, a. distance,*"' ^at 
is, self-sufficiency and independence,* ' Ijut witli famjly help 
when it*s needed, is what most oldj^f people want in America, 
we have yet to specify the exact nafure^aind^^jn^^^^is of achieving 
the formula. We Jo not yet know the^f)prdp|iSte nfiixes of 
;j^upport and ^independence, of meeting needs an3 encouraging 
r^iprocity, of formal services and informal social networks. We 
-,ij|07^tlJ)Cyet knov/ empirically, though Arling offers intriguing 
ftuk^4tiVe data, who are the most and least bereft of personal 
morale, or the factors that most contribute to that condition. 
Clearly such investigations will be a continuing task in the 
coming years. The idea ^jf the family must include thoye who 
had one or are still part of one, 'though they may live alone. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 

That research, at leAst until recently, has gravitated to disas- 
ter ^s nowhere better illustrated than in the proportion of 
studree investigating factors* associated with successful n^ar- 
liiiages as compared with those investij^ating .the causes* treat- 
ment, or elffects of those that Jail. In 197(;, 1,880,000 divorces 
were recorded, and of marriages begun now, it is* estimated one 
of three will end in divorce. Th^e nielancholy statistics, even 
when divorce is no-faul]^ and by miltual agreerfti^t, mark' a . 
stunning amount of widespread pain identified in no manual pfr 
diseases or disorders. In responding- to this problem, looking at 
wh{\t mak-es some marriages luccessful may be as helpful as 
finding ways to rehiedy or rfssuagp the pain of marriage failure. 

Thia^ection focuses somewhat Arbitrarily, but for what were 
felt to he sufficient reasons, on husband and wife. By no means 
should -this fc^s imply that childr^nNdo not share tWf pain of 
unhappy marriages, separation, and. divorce. The careful stud- 
ies of, f6r example, Heatherington and Cox, and Wallerstein 
and Kelly, are providing a growing,1^p<W;^^^ evidence of trauma 
visited on children by divorce, especially. in the first ye^r after- 
ward. . ' * 
. Graham Spani&r an^ his colleague Roliert Lewis reviewed an 
extensive literature on factc^rs in marital quality and stability ^ 
as background for their separation and divorce studies^ which . 
distinguish two separate but. related processes— the first deal- 
ing with the dissolution of a marriage and the second with 
establishing a new lifestyle. T*he first may be more painful, but 
the second appears more difficul)^. Spanier^s studies also assess 
^he very significant impact of the legal Bystev} on divorce ad- 
justment. * * ' 

Gary Birchler and his colleagues are deviling ways to stand- 
ardize the evaluation g^f happy and unhappy marriages through 
interviews, questionnair-es and' laboratory exercises, and devel- • 
oping ways to improve th^ communication and interaction be- 
tween unhappy couples. Oddly, even in very happy marriages, 
evidence indicates we teqd to treat our spousejj with fess skill 
and consideration than we do strangers. And in very unhappy 
marriagps, even though the st^^le of intferaction may be destruc- 
tive, most often the proWem is not with either spouse but with 
the overlearhed a^nd embedded pattern of interaction itaelf. So 
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that, happy, we can yet do better by the dear and only spous^ 
we have and, unhappy, we can take hope that a pattern may be 
changed n\ore easily than a person. 

Most marriages survive. Clifford Swensen has examined cou- 
ples oyer 55 and married more than 20 years. His findings of 
cohort differences in post- and pteretired marriage relation- 
ships—for example, between eouples^ married during the De- 
pression and those during World War II— provide another re- 
minder of "the caution needed before we generalize time-specific 
studies^ Even so, a commgn reason for the durability of some 
marriages, hard to remember in medias reSy is that many prob- 
lems are ever\tually outlived— money strains ease, children 
grow up, in-laws move, imperatives mellow — leaving onl^ prob-* 
lems peculiar to the couple's ^individual relationship. Unfortu- 
nately, many durable marriages in later years have in common 
a decline in satisfaction in the marll^fe, and in the expression 
of/love, unless the partners have grown in ego development 
beyond\ifnple social conformity to their roles. Swensen com- 
ments on the process that carries ego ^development into the 
postconformist stage. 

PAftfENTS AND CHILDREN 

''Patenting** is the new generic word for carrying out parent- 
like, activities. It may have had 1,0 bq invented to help p^serve 
the identity of a concept currently wracked by two-way slip- 
page in both connotation and denotation. The liniits of a par- 
ent's expected responsibilities, prerogatives, status, and influ- 
ence are narrowing both legally and culturally, while the ex- 
panded, bisexual word ''parenting** fs needed to denote what 
single parents. do, which is to fill both mother and father roles, 
and what mothers ajid fathers do, when both of them fill work 
and family roles. y 

^Uncertainty about what it is to be a parent, particularly a 
good one, is not unique to our time. In the Meno Socrates 
remarks to Anytus in effect that,^if it were known what'^good 
pareijting consisted of,, then good, wise men like Tfeemistocles 
would not have wastrel sons like CleophaAtus. Nevertheless, 
Diana Baumrind distinguishes three parenting styles: nuthori- 
tarian, where obedience is a Virtue and preserving the tradi- 
tional structure, an' end in itself; authoritative, wh^e^irection 
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is rational artd issue-oriented, parents set standards, enforce , 
them firmly, but solicit children's views and value their inde-. 
pendence; permissive, where parents ar^ accepting, benign, af- 
firming the child'^ .impulses. Allojving that differences in sex 
and temperament of children will mal^ parenting styles var- 
iously effective, conclusions from Baumrind's sample indicate 
that authoritative parents mo^t encpurdgej qualities < such as 
social responsibility, inaependen<5e, orientation to achieve, and 
vigor. ^ • • ^ ^ « 

' Thfre^ variants in the traditional model of a two-parent 
family' with on^ bre^idwinner husband and one -homeworker 
wife and mother are the fapilly with two working parents, the 
family wj^h a sin^fte^npte^nt, usiiaflly female, and the family 
frith a stepfather or s^p^otljer. ' * 

Np «t3tabififehed ole models or tfaditional^guklelines help the 
predominantly middle-plass subjects of Laur^ Lein'and her col- 
•leagues* VYfl^king Family Proiect. This-^multidi^ciplinary team 
is exploring the aVtitudea and decision* of working pftrents of^ 
small Children Voa\sucb r^at^rs as child /care, division 'of ^ 
housework, coordina^tlng-work with home lifq, and parenthood. 
The i^ue yf maternal emp|oyment has a socially volatile poten- 
tial not Mways readily visible in thes^often harassed parents 
wHo are y^aviding for house* aud child care, unaware their 
^^actionfe maj^ preciphate a social o-evolution, while their pitti- 
tudes* still faithfully reflect the ^aditiCnal one breadwinner, 
on^ homenfia^er model|(This smal|-scale intensive and intimate . 
study is usmully conrlmred' to that ofHauenstein and Pleck, in 
the next s^tion, who look at women and mqj, respect ively^^iD^ 



their two roles of work Ind family. ' TV 

• IncreasinjLnumtJers of chil<fren are rearedJiy a single parent, 
usually their mot^ef. Womfen appear more. vulnerable lo de- 
pression than men. A team of investigators, led initially by the"* 
late Marcia Gutten^ag and now by Deborah Belle> gives intensi- 
fied j^i^ancy to these two social phenomena hy coinbining 
them-^ their studies of^ the cujgniulative pljwer of stressful 
events and life conditions to produce an extteordinary inci- 
dence depression in low-income ijfiothers, v/mte an^ black*, 
who are\inglejparwit8. Scales of life-streSiP everks, mostly de- 
rived from large samples m men, hsS/e been developed oVer the 
past derade or so. as Ji.Way to. measure lif'e streidses that cart 
PjCoduce'^mftntal ^rrtfphyskal illnesti. Belle's group hfcis added 
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stress events more typical of women'i:> lives and alsc^. rRttre- 
chronic, continuing life conditions that can also increase the 
risk of illness. A question raised by identifying such families is 
whether "outer" or interventions (improving the outer environ- 
ment or treating the depression) should have emphasis. The 
generic question yis: When many things need to be done and 
only a little can be done, whatr should that little be? 

The bad name of stepparents is somewhat redeemed by Paul 
Bohannan's study of the effect of ^stepfathers on the mental 
health of children. Based on what the children say, their par- 
ents say» and what the measuring instruments indicate, there 
is no discernible difference in grades, getting along with friends 
and at home, and in school behavior between children of stepfa- 
thers ♦-and those with natural, fathers. StepchildrenTeach this 
normality through a route more difficult and painful than theiri 
peers-ythe loss of a father by divorce or death. Hiving for a tinfie 
in a one-parent home, experiencing a new man i^n the house. 
But statistically the difects Shtirtly disappear. This resilijency to 
change permits an appropriate note of hope for ending this 
view of new varieties of parenting. 

FAMILIES AND THElfUTSIDE WORLD* 

The wholesale advent of women into the market place is a 
^phenomenon of our time. But empirical studies of Omen's own 
attitudes, clustered around the folQ of job-holder added to wife, 
mother, and honriemaker, ^re astonishingly nfieagre. Louise 
Hauenstein has b^gun to ^medy this dearth of information in 
her study of married women, black ahd white, with jobs and 
without'; living in stressful or settled neighborhoods in Detroit. 
Sudh studies should eventually form a more reliable base for 
evaluating the consequences of marriage and work for women, 
^a^ arena until now' vulnerable to Ihe changing winds of con- 
tending firm convictions. 

Contrapuntally, Joseph Pleck has examined the family role 
of men \ti these changing times. He provides, in addition; ^n 
analysis/of asiumptions of se?^ psychology, now called into ques- 
tion by /new studies, that more than we realize have condition- 
ed our/sense 'Njf what is possible or desirable in defining sex 
roles. Further,' tlie male sex role, un'dtWx^pd as encompassing 
the responsibilities and expectations of men's two roles of work 
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and^family, may have been seriously miseVfaluated. Certainly 
one male sex-role stereotype has been of a husband devoted t6 * 
work, the challenge of achievement, the smell of success, and 
the Jure of its perks, who gives only Up service and vesbigiaj 
interest to his family role. Fleck's findings show that all bat ^ 
narrow sfegment of men fefel a more pervasiv^^ psychological 
involvement and satisfaction with their families than with 
their work. Moreover, this preferenfQ does not appear to be a 
recent {Phenomenon. Pleck suggests that men*s committnenf to 
work is largely motivated by wanting to show the capacity to 
support their family. By and largQ they and the culture desig- 
. nate this capacity as the sign of mature manhood. If so, a Idrgfe 
adjustment may be required if women begin to meet or exceed 
men in the role of primar^ breadwinner. 

Another 80(/ial issue raised by Fleck's most -recent work is 
that of role strain in both men and women, if they must both 
now meet performance expfectations designed when husband^ 
spcJcialized only in breadwinning and wives only in taking care 
of husbands, kids, and homes. Both parents cannot give work 
and breadwinning the priority that the culture has expected 
and received from men without giving short shrift* to care for 
each other and a family, presumably the^^werful grace that 
makes a family worth-while and sustains the generational con-* 
tinuity. • ' ^ • 

Louis Ferman analyzes the different kinds of demoralising 
impact that losing a job may have on a breadwinner. Length of 
unemployment *does not appear as important as the amount /rt" 
economic deprivation in predicting an unemployed breadwin- 
ner's reaction, and^, the long«tefni unemployed have hiS^ier 
• morale than do those who endut-e the uncertainty of finding 
and losing new jobs. Backstopping unemployment are formal 
support devices built into our post-Depression social structure, 
such as unemployment insurance, employment agencies, unioi^ 
supplemental unemployment benefits, and welfare. Beyo^;id 
these are informal support systems whose impact we know less 
about— the social support and sympathy ortinends, neighbor- 
hood affiliations, especially family, the functtonal economic 
* support of other household members, and suppl^entnl support* 
from ''the irregular economy,^' the unrecorded, untaxed, hand- 
to-hand cash exchange for jobs done. Ferman's case stxidm of 
laid-off workers remind us Yiot to treat the unemployed, their 
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problems, recoveries, or interventions made on their bt^half as 
homogeneous. 

A quintessential ly American problem of families facing the 
outside world and adapting as minority outsiders to a main- 
stream is paradoxically exemplified in our most native Ameri- 
cans, the Indians. Dorothy Miller, like Sena-Rivera with* his 
Chicano graduate students, has emphasized the value of train- 
ing Indian researchers for her studies. She and her colle^agues 
have ctassjfied into four major 'groups the modes of adaptation 
of members from a number of Indian tribes as they have moved 
from reservation to city, in thi^ case, Oaltland, and the Bay 
area of California. The groups are classified: traditional, transi- 
tional, bicultural^^nd marginal, according to how the' family 
preserves or abandons the tribal culture's means and ends,*and 
abcepts or rejects the new white cultures. The rubric throws 
into bold relief some of the poignant trade-offs demanded be- 
tween learning survival and preserving identity in enduring 
the huge disorienting changes of relocation from the reserva- 
tion to the eity. ' 

FAMILIES IN DISTRESS 

Jhe family is a nexus th^t links and conditions the baby's 
and then the growing child's perception and responses to the 
outside world. Over time the family shapes the future htibits, 
capacities, limits, recurrent patterns of behavior, attitudes, and 
feelings of, the grown sidult. We are still far from understand- 
ing with any great exactness or assurance how the host of. 
factors in this hugely complex process are best understood and 
related. Grossly, tho\igh, we can see that some families, despite 
circumstance, are a nurti/l-ing, sustaining source of strength to 
their members; some do beautifully by one member and badl> 
by another; some are gradually overwhelmed by the burden of 
genetic heritage or environmental conditions. But some fami- 
lies for different reasons turn inward on e^ch other, exploiting, 
damaging, and destroying; others turn outward, inflicting vio^ 
lence on the worldrThese are families in distress. Ini^estigating 
the ways this distress happens, why it occurs, and what can be 
done, forms another body of jesearcjji. 

Lee Robins' sophisticated epidemiologic studies of antisocial 
behavior in childr(^n and of antisocial personality adults .(also 
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diagnosed as '*sociopathy** or ''psychopathy**) indicate very 
early Nonset of strong predictors of these adult conditions in 
such cmldhood acts^ias truancy, academic failure despite ade- 
quate IQs, tealing, discipline problems, and poor peer rela- 

'tiortsl We do not yet know whether this early onset, consider- 
ably more' marked in boys than girls, can be traced, to genetic, 

^etaL or early environmental factors. Followed up years later, 
less than half of even the most highly antisocial children werev 
diagnosed as sociopath ic, but virtually none was psych iatricalty\ 
healthy. The number of symptoms is a better .predictor of adult 
sociopathy than any particular one. The adult livQS are blight-^ 
ed, in turn o^ten blighting their children *s lives. These lives 
exact a heavy burden from society, contributing a dispropor- 
tionate number of crimulals, prisoners, vagrants, addicts, and 
psychotics whose combative traits require restraining. Rluch ^ 
could be gained if early interventions could divert or mitigate 

' this progression from ajitisocial child to grown-up. 

John Rolf and his colleagues have undertaken studies for 
very early (preschool) identification of children at high risk to 
become "disturbed,*' then problem children, ther^^deviant, then 
delinquent. Some early predictors are having deviant parents 
(with psychotic or criminal histories); showing chronic aggres- 
sive behavior; suffering severe social, cultural, economic, and 
nutritional deprivations, or physicfi^l, temperamental, or intel- 
lectual handicaps. Parallel studies are monitoring early thera- 
peutic interventions, exercises to promote physical conjpetence 
and cooperation with other people. A large-scale prospective 
study will follow these children and the normals of their cohort 
to see whether this approach can make a difference. 

Cy^rldren who do show one or another of these antisocial 
symptoms as they* grow older find the symptoms can them- 
selves carry independent and unanticipated consequences^ that 
deepen' d» accelerate the tendency to deviation. An illustration 
fM this occurrence appears in followup studies of runaway chil- 
dren conducted by Lucy Olson, Elliot Liebow, Milton Shore, 
and F. Vincent Mannino. The adolescent who at 14 or 15 has 
repeatedly run away seeking premature independence may be 
found at 25 still hohie-Bound, wrapped in ambivalent and pror. 
longed family dependence, while his of her nonrunaway sib- 
lings have n\atured and *left the nest. Middle-class riinaways 
may fare^ worse than working-class runaways, because in leav- 
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ing home they sever more dramatically the^tips that bind them 
to. their class. Lacking occupational skills as adults, most .of the 
former runaways work (when they work at all) in dull and 
unrewarding jobs. * 

Sometimes the family itself, the pattern of relations between 
members, can go awry. This can happen when a family has not 
developed avertues for negotiation of conflictSs ai^d these are 
left unresolved to threateif rej^e^tedly. THfe exasperated cry, 
^*You make me sick,'' can be literally true. Salvador Minuchin 
and his associates have studied youog diabetic children, whose 
recurrent, ketoacidosis, a metabolic disturbance precipitated by 
release of free fatty acids (FFA) in the blood, turn^ out to be 
induced^ stress within the family. In monitored family con- 
flict, bjlood FFA level, a measure of stress, rose dramatically in 
the child as it dropped in the parents. Skewed family relations 
can be a factor in other physical diseases, as well, and in time 
the disease can become a'necessary part of the pattern, the 
excuse for avoiding threatened conflict. In such cases the cure 
is often family therapy to reorganize family patterns. 

But ^sometimes the pattern is not so subtle. Instead of one 
parent using the child as weapon or shield against the other, 
on^ or both parents may use the child as a target of explicit^ 
physical violence. Child abuse seems inexplicable to m'ost of us, 
a cruelty beyond comprehension. The 1975 national survey of 
family violence conducted by Murray Straus and Richard 
Gelles reveals an astonishing level of it, 'even when pushing, 
slapping, shoving, strapping, . caning, and paddling are ex- 
cluded—all acts that, done to strangers, could be ^^onsidered 
illegal. Generalizing the survey's findings, which the investiga- 
tors regard as an underestimate, about 3.7 percent of - the-Na- 
tion's children betweenv.3 and- 17 and living with both parents 
were punched, kicked, bitten, beaten up, threatened with or 
-had used' on them a knife or gun, in most cases except for 
knives or guns: repeatedly. A comparative figure for spouse 
abuse is G percent. The' connection is more than accidental in 
that violence is a family habit, passed on as children beconfie 
parents. Families tliat resort to it are implicitly reinforced by 
some ofyur cultural and even judicial ni^rms, such as the 
pKohibition in most jurisdictions against a woman suing "her 
husband for assault damage, because in the Nvords Straus cites 
of a 1%2 California Supreme Court judgment, it '\ . r would 
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destroy the peace and harmony of the home . . . 

violence is more common in the home than outside of it.^he 

child ^buse we find incredible is simply the extension of behav-^ 

ior ganctiorfed for the home, a ''hitting license/' in Straus' 

expression, that is not tolerated artwork or play oulipide the 

home. 

Within a family, a habit of physical violence can escalate by 
increments into child abuse. Julius Segal's wide-ranging review 
of its originSf "prevalence, effects, and prevention reminds us 
that it is not unique to our country or time or even to our 
species but is nevertheless an insidi9us and desperately an- 
guishing disease of family life. It has* long-term effedts beyond 
direct physical damage, enormous penalties in cWldren who 
**die easily and willingly," their physical detetioratiln, dramati- 
caljy higher death rates, dwarfism, and stunted mental and 
emotional growth. Segal also cites studies that.'illustrateythe 
familial resemblance of child-abusie/ effects, to ■ thos^ found 
among neglected children or thos.^ growing up poor and*^ 
stressed in chaotic, disorganized homes utider a efonstant threat 
of violence!^ The effects spread autwardMn a^ widening circle and 
ominously forward to the, futures wHere the abused, faithful to 
their parents' teaching, become abusers of their 9wn children. ' 
F^revention can take forms Yamiliar from other contexts— (abu- 
sive) '*pa rents anonymous" groups, ^hotlines, crisis^ nurseries, 
child-care education, and public information. Some research is 
now exjjpbring early identification of high-risk mdthers at child- 
birth, to see whether supplying early, intensive extra contact 
and seryicGS in the postpartum weeks can help break the cycle. 

A closeup look at a child-abuse treatment and research proj- 
ect reveals the. human fac(^s of child abusers and an approach 
to matching interventions \p \he different reasons for abuse. 
James Kent and his colleagues attend children diagnosed as 
FTTs (failure-to-thrive), indicating neglect or environmental de- 
privation,vOr as NAIs (nonaccidental injury), and their parents. 
The painstaking steps of pediatricians, social workers, psycholo- 
•gists, psychiatrists, parent aidbs,'and the parents* themselves 
^ are detailed in this study. Potentially important for' making 
findings more generally useful are the typologi^j^ of FTT and 
NAI families developed by the project; typologies whicr distin- 
guish types of parents with different profiles and needs and, 
hence, call for different treatment. ^ 
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the socifiil conditions and inequities— poverty, ignorance, lack 
of opportunity, high stress, disorganiztitipn, dependence— that 
pr^diiipose parents to child abuse gre not lik^^Iy to vanish soon, 
though that is no reason for ^biding them. Meanwhile, symp- 
toms can be alleviated, as this program aims to do. But as Kent 
believes, somehow also' the abused child, hurting, gravely learn- 
ing from it, must be reached to learn otherwise. 

MENTAL ILLNESS AND THE FAMILY ^ ^ , ^ 

The mpst serious mental illnesses, labeled genfltically' as psy- 
choses, are schizophrpnia and the affective psychoses ,of manic- 
depression (bipolar) aqrf de|)ressiori (unipol^). Each can be 
acute or chronic. IriiS^hildren there is far less consensus on the 
best classification of . the serious mental disorders, which are 
not yet well understood, and are often difficult to extricate from 
normal developmental changes. Thus, applied fo children, 
words like 'Ipsychbsis," ''autism," "depression," and ''schizo- 
phrenia" shouljj be understood as they ane defined ih .each 
specific context. \^ 

There is no ngat way to lay out the multiple, layered, reiipf 
rocal, and tangled ways in which families and mental illness 
affect each other. Fanflilies provide both' the gfenetic <;hann^ f6r 
transmission and the convoluted patterns of family relations 
that can qnake members more vulnerable to the psychoses, 
though we Understand these processes imperfectly. Mental ill- 
ness can provide families with the bewildering experience of a 
loved, utterly familiar person becoming a frightening Stranger. 
A Wife may watch a husband sijfrt^ into prolonged apathy; par- 
-ents may come finally to^mit/(heir1t)eautiful, beloved child is 
not growing normally; an exhausted daughter may give up 
trying to meet Her mothers escalating, eVer more bizarre d^-, 
mands. Or any one of th^se recovering from mental illness may 
return to family wounded, frightened, guarded, even hostile, 
a9 unskilled in negotiating new, strengthening ways for mutual 
support as the members were jgnorant in recognizing and 
meeting the illness as it grew. Mental illnpjfi^ abrading, some- 
times sorely and endlessly, for both femipy^nd afflicted. JPer- 
haps only thoip who hqve engaged it have earned the right to 
treat it lightly. But we can destigmatize and demystify it and 
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. work to' make the lives of those touched by it no harder than 
need be. , ' 

John Clausen has investigated the effects of mental illness on 
"^families where one spouse U?carin; ill, Lhiuugli samples drawn 
from the 50s and again from the 70s. In that interim treatment 
changed considerably with the introduction of drug therapies 
. (such as lithium for mania, the tricyclics and monoamine oxi- 
dase inhibitors for depression, the phenothiazirfes for schizo- 
phrenia) and drastically reduced « institutionalization. The 
changes have produced unquestionable benefits in reduced 
stigma and life^-disruption, but also sometimes have pitched the 
still symptomatic pdtie^it back into a family milieu still unreco-' 
'*Vvered from, prehospitalization turmoil. Patients are released on 
drug regimens with too little physiciai^jnonitoring. 
Clausen is dismayed at the lack of professional attention j^nd 
! support accord^ the family, even today, toward learning. to 
cope with psychosis, though some families in his 50s' sample 
showed great resiliency and tenacity over the years. But even 
in the 708* families, there was no evidence that psychiatric help 
, expended to §eeing what the degree of ugset and need for help 
J was among children of a psychotic parent. On tJ^basis of hft? 
recent interviews with the 50s' families, Clausen believes thfat 
the part played by the well parent can be critical^, though that 
spouse ttday has little help or guidance. 

The family confronted with a m^jor psychosis may be acting 
as a channel for a hereditary pre<lispositiOn to th« fllness. 
David RosAithal and Elliot Gershon have studied this genetic 
ihfluencJe. Rated of schizophrenia in the general population are 
1. percent but run as high as 12 percent jn parem» of schizoph- 
rtnics. A greater proportion of children of schizophrenic par- 
ents, adopted by normal parents, become schizophrenic com-^ 
pfiffed with adopted childr^ with normal biological parents 
The chaijces are about even Jor identical twins that, if one 
becomes schizophre^jic, the othef will, too. 

The picture, is somewhat similar with the meyor affectiye 
illnessescif one iden^'ical twin has a psychotic depression, the 
- chancfe of the other twin having it ranges from 60 to 90 per- 
cent^ depending on the study. In one study the rate of depres- 
siveMUness in families of depressed people was 10 times that of 
families who were not depressed. This depression is not the 
hard*time blue8» which can strike us alh or even devastatiryj 
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-"grief that can seem beyOnd .bearing but that finally passes. 
These are depressions or manic-depressive cycles that have a 
somewhat coherent set of signs and symptoms, become perva-, 
. sive, involving many body syke ms, sh ow a discern ible course 
and a, tendency to recur, and often need more than psychother- 
apy to Help recovery. Epidemiologic genetic^tudies of this sort 
are useful. in genetic counseling. ^ 
Intriguing clues are emerging from the enormously Compli- 
, cated, rapidly developing mapping of neural mechanisms of 
action and their functions. In some studies the level of the 
enzyme monoamine oxidase in blood platelets is lower for 
schizophrenic and manic-depressive patients and their families 
than for normals. Elliot Gershon has found that activity of 
another enzyme, catechol-O-methyl transferase (COMT), is 
. higher in psychotically depressed patients than in normals. 
Other studies show there may be a gene linkage or association 
between manic-depression and a type of colgr blindness. The 
import of these studies is still far from clear, but in time they 
* will help us understand the nature and relation of the psycho- 
ses to such markers, knowledge that will equip us to avoid or 
^.ease their hereditary thrall. 

Some investigators believe that parental communication can 
be a factor in schizophrenia's development. Lyman Wynije and 
lyiargaret Thaler Singer have tried to, identify in the parents of 
schizophrenics types of destructive traits of communication and 
patterns* of family interaction that might have impaired the 
child's owA ability to think and communicate. These studies 
suggest communication deviance a marker' for schizophrenia. 
Other studies .of Wynne and Singer with Margaret Toohey 
suggest this deviance may also characterize nonschizophrenic 
adoptive parents of schizophrenics— findings which Ijontribute 
to the ongoing enterprise of teasing-out the respective contribu- 
tions of genetic and environmentaMfactors to development of 
tn^disbrder.* • ^ 

One device for tracking and isolating the factors contributing 
to a disease is longitudinal research, which fpllows high-risk 
subjects Over many years, without the dangers of factor prese- 
lection and fallible memory attending retrospective studies. 
Such research is expensive and logistically complicated, but it 
offers the hope of identifying early predictors of mental illness 
and. hence, the possibility of prevention. One of the oldest of 
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several) such studie's is that of Sarnoff Mednick and Fini Schul- 
singen a Danish psychiatrist, which confirms the strong genetic 
base of schizopF^renia, indicates that preschizophrenic boy^end 
toward violence and other disturbed behavior in school^ and 

ggests^atrthe iHn^ process may be different for the two/ 
sexes. 3€cause of the years required to accumulate data in 
longitudinal studies, it may be some time before^jthe two dozen 
or so ongoing studies show substantial findings. 

Besides schizophrenia,Xthe affective psychoses— manic-depres- 
sion and depression — n;iake up the other major category of 
severe mental illness. Although these illnesses occur primarily 
in adults, Leon Cytryn and Donald McKnew have investigated 
children to whom they attributed ^'masked depression," those 
who, though not overtly 'depressed, showed depressive ele- 
ments—frustration, despair, hopelessness — in their dreams and 
fantasies. Depression is high among children of d^epressed par- 
ents, probably for both hereditary and environmental reasons. 
All cjiiidren have downs and ups, but if a down persists for 
months and begins to impair school work, social relations, 
eating, and sleeping, attention is needed by a pediatrician or 
family doctor. For younger children parental counseling to pro- 
vide extra support is often indicated, for older children, family 
and individual therapy. 

But sometimes the difficulty with children is more*^erious 
and brings to the family a challenge to all available resources, 
courage, and stamina. Although the nomenclature of childhood 
mental illnesses is not settled, Donald Cohen an^his colleagues 
have studied and treated autistic children who are develo'pmen- 
tally disabled^ and unable to relate pormally to people and 
social situations. For many years the. condition was attributed 
to cold parents unable to love, so that, in addition to being 
worried, distracted, and often exhausted by their child, parents 
were also regarded by professionals^as unconcerned and unlov- 
ing. Though this attribution is now largely retracted and cluei|^ 
are accumulating, we are still not too far along in understahd* 
ing autism's etiology. Neurotransmitter and endocrine involve- (. 
ment is likely, but the precise mechanisms are still specula- 
tive — dopamine system overactivity may be .associated with 
some aspects of autism and the fluctuation in amounts of the 
thyroid hormone thyroxine may account for the autistic child's 
large behavioral alterations. While some childfifen^can read. 
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repeat sentences, remelnber dates and numbers/ what seems 
impaired is the ability to give significance or meaning to events 
or people. Except for those lightly* touched, who can grow to 
fashion places for themselves on protected fringes of'the main- ^ 
stream, most autistic children face an adulthood in an institu- 
tion or other protective living arrangement as nhey grow' 
beyond the capacity of even the most devoted family to control 
and care for them. Aphasia, atypical personality 'development 
(also called! ''early onset, honautistic, childhood psychoids''), psy*^ 
chosocial dwarfism, and Tourette's syndrome^ are oth^ child- 
hood mentaNillneefees Cohen's group has treated and studied. 

Clinicians 'trying to understand the underlying mechanisms 
and causal factors in severe mental illness oftensface a conflict 
between their research requirements and the patient's need for 
treatment here artd now. Childhpod psychosis is>iot only quite 
rire but varies tremendously from child to child. It is difficul* 
to obtain the 'homogeneous subgroups needed for careful re 
seangtf into the nature and cause of specific disorders. Because 
of fhe variaJbility in the children, research on the effects o 
treifcfinent often relies on a design that uses each child as hit 
own control and measures progress as treatment proceeds. ^ 
This kind of treatment research is especially important in 
progrmns where clinicians cannot pick and choose among chil- 
dren they will treat. Such is the case with the North Carolina 
program run by Eric Schopler and his colleagues. Their exi)eri- 
mental program for training parents to be cotherapists M^ith 
their own psychotic children has evolved into a statewide pro- 
gram. It now serves no^only psychotic chiPdren but also those 
whose' need for special education and treatment is similar to 
that of the psychoUc child. The usual procedure of Schopler's 
group is to diagnose and evaluate the child's degree of^psychot- 
ic impairment, behavioral disturbances, and family problems. 
Then they help the parents learn the special techniques that 
. can be used at home to alleviate symptoms and behavioral 
problems. Research is^a* Ikirge part of Schopler s program as^ 
well. Much of it is directed at clarifying diagnostic criteria and 
improving treatment procedure's. In the long-run, howiwer, the 
contributions Schopler will probably be remembered for are his 
early refusal to see parents as responsible for their child's 
disorder; the studies he and his colleagues have done that, show 
that parents of psychotic children are normal; and^'the continu- 
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ing demonstration that these children, like most children, are 
better off with ^heir own parents. ^ 

^ STRENGTHENING THE FAMILY 

Love, care, nurture, mutual support, and devotion are the 
flq^ing wellsprings of family living that give to many of us 
life 8 most basic jfiys^and purpose. Others of us may wish it 
were so, but we flounder from incapacity, 'Ignorance, or lack of 
skill. Probably We all are less skilled than we would like to be. 
Some research investigates ways to increase that skill. 

The late Ira Gordon believed that early intervention pro- 
granis could stem the influence of deprived, ,ppverty-level envi- 
ronments on the cognitive development of infartts. Gordon and 
coworkers he trained, themselves members of the pojftilation 
served, enlisted the parent8,.especially.the mothers, by training 
them, at home to stimulate the emotional, perceptual, motor^ 
and verbal activities of their b^ies. He believed for this inter- 
vention to be effective it must Begin early, have some continu- 
ity over time, and imbue the mother with enough confidence to 
set, expectations for her children and to provide the atmos- 
phere—order, attentfbn, interaction, encouragement— for their 
achievement. Given the opportunity, he would have instituted 
a prenatal program to help parents begin even earlier to appre- 
ciate and practice parenting. His emphasife was directed at 
supporting family capacity rather than> extertding the school 
downward by expanding preschool facilities. 

A si^nilarly sensible yet sensitive approach is illustrated in 
> Dr. Patricia Ryan's Foster Parent Training Project, which pro- 
vides classes in what has developed into a curriculum of over 
20 courses, providing role-playing> discussion, and coaching for 
foster parents. Unlike orphans, foster children cannot be adopt- 
ed, because their natural points are still living and have not 
agreed to release them. TWR-quarters of the. Nation's foster 
children live not in institutions or group homes but with foster 
parents. The problems that made their parents give them up in 
the first place are* compounded by separation trauma, some- 
times through a succession of temporary homes. Foster parents 
have special- pressures in responding to these sometimes dfe- 
trustful, resentful, wounded, diffictrtt children, and in satisfying 
the supervising agency ar^ natural parents^ The Project, ini- 
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tially operating out of East Michigan University, has gradually . 
developed the accoutrements of a self-sustaining enterprise, [/ 
part of a statewide training and support network. 

Most babies, regardless of social class or race, perform, qu|te 
similarly on developmental tests until about 18 months, when 
the averages of some begjn to decline. Eventually these Will 
enter school with a handicap niost of them never overcome. 
Burton White s studies in child development indicate a particu- 
larly criUfcal developmental period beginning *at 6 to 8 months 
* and ruifa^g to about 24 rnonths. Early in this period the bal^^^ 
begins to move about and to understand language. At about 1 
V year it begins to have awareness of a separat^ identity, appar- 
ently throiigh social interactions, nnostly with itfe **primary 
caretaker," which seem to shape its subsequent style as social 
animal. 

The primary caretaker, still usuailly a inother, appears espe- 
cially important during this period, to provide the constant 
daily, repfjated contexts, conversations, arrangements, invita- 
tions, involvements that make the baby want to advei^ure and 
explore its world. Language, cliriosity, social competence, and 
intelligence are fuiir elements mothers should want and design 
to encourage. Invthe studies, effective parents performed three . 
major functions that distinguished them from other parents: 
Instead of penning tfhe child they made living areas as safe as 
possible ,and then provided maximum access to it; they consult- 
ed with the child dozens of times, daily, responding, talking, but 
not more than the child asked for;'they set firm limits, within 
which they were loving and encouraging. To have the four 
elements and the three major parental fifnctions that encour- 
age them identified is a boon for ^rents. ' 

But sometimes a child may go off the main track of normal 
child development and^ become a problem by school age for 
himself, (or, more rarely, herselO and those around him. Un- 
^ checked, these problems can grow into later incorrigibility, de- 
linquency, social problems, or even adult crime. Gerald Patter- 
son has developed a treatment program based on op^rant-condi- 
tioning concepts, designed to help' parents gain control of a 
situation when a child is ''out-of-hand'— aggressive, „ IFfyperac- 
tive, defiant, destructive, violent. Parents of such children are 
sometimes part of the jiroblem, as pointed out, for example, in 
Segals child-abuse review. The whole family may be so deeply 
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committed to aggression that it no longer Communicates, in 
order to avoid the risk of pain. The treatment errfphasizes 
rewarding desired behavior and eithef ignoring or p^l^nishing 
(by **time-out'' isolation) the undesired, in a consistent, reliable 
way until hew behavior is shaped. As JPMterson remarks, 'the 
principles are easy t^ Understand but not so easy to carry out, 
requiring as mucb discipline of the trainer the trainee. 
Elaine Blgchman has carried behavioral principles in origi- 

' nal and promising direction^ by developing a board game some- 
thing-^like Monopoly t^iit parent and child can - ni^ to learn 
another behavioral cl^ange^techi)iique, that of contracting, ta 
reconcile immediate qiner^ces and, for the long term, to 
achieve negotiation skills as a way of resolviRg'-^cJnfll^ The 
devic*e of a contract, game is particularly ingemous, because it 

'allows tjuite srAill, usually powerless, children to shar^power 
in#.changing their own a^d their parents* behavior. Thas, the 

^aura of one-sided manipuJation that sometimes hovers over 
behavior modification proposfiTte is avofded. Moreover, young- 
sters can learn and practice the principles ip a game setting 
that is fun and can learn* simultaneously to negotiate with a 
parent ipi the same auspicious context. The game can b^ 
learnerf; practiced, generalized, the training faded, among fanii- 
lies apd others who are limited in verbal skill. This technique 
e^CteMi^s the reath of such training beyond that of psychpthera- 
pies, which require some verbal nimbleness, and downward in 
age to children Otherwise not easily accessible. 

Bfernard G'uerney and his colleagues 4iave used many of the 
same prificiples and elements of hun^riistic psychotherapy in 
developing the technique he calls Relationship Enhuncement 
which tries to jeliminate dysfunctions in patterns of interper- 
sonal interaction between husband and wife, parent and^child, 
therapi3t and pafient, and groups as well. . Implicit in rtiany 
behavioral approaches and their emphasis on acquiring skilly is 
a shift froyn a medical model, ijtnplying sickness, to an educa- 
tional model, ihiplying insufficient knowledge or training. 
There is often a corresponding ^shift in responsibiliw, from an 
authority who dispenses expertise, as a doctor disposes, diag- 
noses, artd prei^cribes> to an empowered laity with techniques 
that let them help themselves. At the same time, the education 
is not book learning but skill learning, less knowing facts and 
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more' learning hov4, less like memorizing and ^ore like bike- 
riding, less like roti and r»ore like an art. f \ t 

But most of us fare not used to thinking Jtf our peWnal 
relatipns with others, especially relatives an^ friends, as a 
matter of skill. In this domain we are more used either to 
fjying blind with, whatever grace or stoicism we can muster or, 
at the other extreme, to laying hefty psychological, psychiati^ic, 
and psychoanalytic characterizations on those we must relate 
to and can't. Or-^we bring to this domain the elaborate beside- 
the-point super skills of baffled Henry Higgins wondering why 
a woman cant be more like a nrian, or the nubile facility qf 
Nabokov's adolescent Lolita manipulating poor Humbert. Or 
many of us claim we are busy with more serious and tractable 
things than a relation to our spouse, child, intimate, or friend. 
But sometimes ^the patterns of these relations, not so bad as to 
be sick, not so good as to be soaring, are amenable to our 
becoming more skillful, as a craftsman wants to be. Guerney's 
relationship enhancement and similar techniques of others 
allow us to develop these skills. 

Finally,' there is- the relation of families, and the idea of the 
family, to Government— the set of issues having to do with 
whether or how much governing units should take impact on 
' family stffength into account in making their decisions, who 
speaks for families, when interventions are justified, and how 
far - they should go. Governmental decisions inevitably affect 
families. Effects of decisions, intended or not, expected or not, 
work into the warp and woof of our family lives, and "become 
part of the design. In this sense, levelis of Government have a 
'Tamily policy," however inadvertent. Whether family policy 
should be more explicit, formed, and intended, and if so, how 
that' is well done, ie for some future agenda to determine. 

Families are striking in the variability and richness of their 
styles, strengths, functions, vigor, reach of influence, adaptive 
elasticity, and durability. Families are the mediating cradle 
and cnucible for^each naked newborn. Each arrives with its 
endosomatic genetic allotment, utterly dependent within each 
family, to begin the complementary process of exosomatic evo- 
lution, to which, as Peter and Jean Medawar have suggested, 
we owe our present biological advantage and hope of future 
progress. Thu^s, each family harbors and influences by some 
' increment not only its members' fate but also humankind's. 
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according to how it preserves and innovates in successful a(5ap- 
tat ion. 

In this successful adaptation, one element is laying out what 
we now know or have sufficient reason to believe. This volume 
is offered as such a contribution. Beyond lies the task of what 
we choose to do..That is-na^attef- of skill andi will an d^vHsdom^ 
and must wait a later day to be recorded. ^ 
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FAMILIES IN HARD TIMES— A 

-tEQASY — 



Principal Investigator: G/en H. Elder, Ph.D. / 
Author: Bette Runck, NIMH 



Depression. Hard times. The words evoke images of apple- 
carte and breadlines, soup kitchens and ragbags. hobo jungles 
and dustetorms. Much of what we know about economic depres- 
sion we know from, the Great Depression of the thirties. The 
DeWession Vfas^ natibijal emergency ^ devastating as war as 
packed with liuman drama as a murder trial. It tested individu- 
al ingenuity and endurance. Some grew when they met its 
challenge; ot^iftrs were broken When they'could not. lexagger- 
' ated 'social inequities by enriching <s|me. impoverishing most. 
No one was untpuched by it. A few barely noticed it until 

• higher taxes werfe levied to pay for new social programs; others ^ 
f^lt demeaned by having to take "handouts." , J 

The Depression ^ was one of those > uniyelfal events whiA 
French scholar Annie Kriegel recently characterized as likely 
to unify thememory of tke whole of humanity.'' It etched scars- 

• that still ache whenever financial winds blow m. Memories o ( 
' , hard times, once tapped, seem to be inexhaustible. The Great 

^ Depi-ession inspired some of the greatest literafpre we have on 
the Americati experience-John Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrixth, 
fof example, or James Agee and Walker Evans' Ut Us Now 
Praise Famous Mm- The Depression is still remembered sUU 
read about, still disciissed in everyday conversation-all digns 
' of its, continuing influencd. It is ©^rt of our shared experience, 
a chapter in.'Our history. . . 
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Simply because the Depression hjaajbeen enshrouded by. myth 
and enshrined by time, its legacy is unclear For many, reasons 
it cannot be taken' as a prototype of economic depretoion or 
cyclical change in today's world. Yet, talk of ;another depression 
makes us. anxious. What would happen to our families, our 
homes, our children's future, ou^: jobp-r-everything we've 
worked for and counted on? If is Arthis pesrsonal level fhat the 
frreat Depression might hold lessons for the future. 



Elder is trying to understand what the / 
Great Depression meant tQ Americans— 
u how it changed their lives, their fami- 
lies, and the lives of their descendants. 

Glen Eider, a Cornell University sociologist, has been study- 
ing the effect of the Depression on the lives of individuals and 
families for the better part of two decades now. He is trying to 
sort out the myths and to come to some understanding of what 
it meant to Americans, how it changed their lives and the lives 
of their descendants. He puts great stbre in memories of the 
IM)re8siort, but he doesn't altogether trust them. In his words: 

The* past is often reconstructed to fit the present. 
While the "good old days" are an enjoyable topic of 
conversation and improve with the telling, there is 
little reward in remembering the "bad days," unless 
they reflect favorably on one's present situation and 
successful ascent. In either case, memories yield an 
inaccurate picture of jife experience in the Depression. 
[Elder 1974, p. 41] * 

Elder- thinks the Great Depression is too important to leave 
to memory alone. Yet, like other large historical events, includ- 
ing two world wars, it has been all but ignored by psychologists 
and Sociologists studying human development, intergenera- 
tional relationships, and changes in family life. Rarely have 
social scientists considered the influence of specific historical 
events on indiivMuals and groups^ Wlmi and oth^jscholars 
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Working as a visiting fellow at the Boys Town Center for the 
. .JStudy of Youth Development on the outskirts of Omaha, Nebr., 
. Elder i^ ^udying the perio<^ surrounding the Great Depression 
to learn how it changed the lives of those who experienced it. 
The problem under study, however, 'Ms not simply whether 
economic change produced family and generational change, or 
the nature of the change; it includes^^estions concerning the 
. process lyy which such change occurred." By process^ BJlder 
mean^, first, the actions families took to accommodate them- 
' ^selves^o financial, hardship and also the consequences of tnese 
factions^ the fafljjly itself and for its individual membcfrs. To 
illustrate, cpnsiaSfthis typiCal'situation: 

*' V < 

Mothers who sought XoBs in the Depression presumably 
did so in order to supplement family iWcomev but their 
- actions may haye had a host of other coj^sequ^nces for 
^^Ty the upbrijnging of their daughters. For example, the 
working mother would establish a behavioral "hiodel for 
her daughter and was likely to gain influence in 
family affairs, while the daughtf^ was drawn more 
fully into TTousehold operations. Each of these condi- 
tions has implications for the learning or reinforce- 
C4 ment of values. [Elder 1974, p. 71] 

•Jllder is able^to examine complicated chains of events only 
because he i? able to draw upon a remarks W set of archival 
records from the Ujiivek-sity of California's Institute of Human 
Development on several generations of California families who 
lived t^teough the Depression, ^me 400 Oakland and Berkeley 
familys took part in studies which, as luck would have it, were 
start^ just as the b^ks closed an<| the ^tock market came 
cras^ling down. ^i. 

The archives include both objective facts and subjective re- 
jports on the families, some of .which have been studied for 
nearly 50 j^ears. The Berkeley records ihclude exceptionally 
♦ • detailed information up to the end of World War IL Jobs were 
' ' found» promotions came through, father was fired, a new baby 
came along^ a mother-in-law moved in^^all wdre noted. What 
-gives lif^ to these documents is the subjectiv* record.il|^amily 
^ V members told the investigators ht)w they felt about th^jr loss of* 
T jobs afid income, their children's development, their marriages, 
their satisfkctiohs, and their disappointments. The original re- 
. search^ workers themselv^s,*^ as well as the children's teachers, 
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guidance counselors, and classmates, gave their interpretations 
of the families' experiences^ 

Elder is using these archives to trace the course of individual 
aftd family life over generations. He and his principal associate, 
Richard C. Rockwell, are trying to learn why some families 
cotild accommodate themselves to hard times, while others 
could not. What were the sources of adaptive strength? How 
did that strength show itself, day by ^ay? The investigators are 
also studying the influence of the( Depression experience on 
children of different ages. They are learning that not only 
child ren, but their parents, too, fared itiuch better if they en- 
countered the Depression at one point in their lives rather 
tljan another. Fate does play a part in one's chances in life. It 
is powxple to be born too early or too late. 

Elder's researcH will not give us any final answers about the;, 
power of a historical event— 6ven one as dramatic as the Great. 
Depression— to^hange the course of our lives. The California 
families do not repres^jat the Nation as a- whqle. The panel of 
subjects, although large for a long^-range study, is too small and 
too unrepresentative to make it possible to generalize far fropi 
the results. Since the dfita were collected for other purposes— to 
. learn about the physical and mental growth of individuals— at 
a time when research methods were less rigorous thaij they are 
today, they are incomplete and sometimes colored by biases of 
the times. But the Berkeley and Oakland studies together pro- 
vide one of the best available records of life during the Depres- 
sion. They began at the beginning and documented events and 
feelings qs they took place, not as they were ren^embered. 
, Elder is making the most out of this existing data. He is 
sharpening ques^ons about the influence of history on hum^n 
behavipr. Bec^ps^ the topic itself has rarely been addressed by 
social scientists, he and his colleagues are also developing 
methods fpr doing such research and articulating a theory that 
cAn explain thtf process of change between then and now. 

The story Elder is piecing together— a drama of real families 
living through major historical events of the 20th century— can 
help us to uiylerstand otir own lives, much as it did one woman 
who read Ef^erlB first book on this research. In abetter to 
Elder, Frances\,hidd described her Depr^ion girl)ii66d^as the 
'dftughtef of Sw^lteh i/nmigrant paremts.' She remfemb^rs her 
anguish over "cardboard soles, rag haftkiefl, holes^in .^focklng 
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feet and underwear, and jam sandwiches for EVERY school 
lunch/* She was ashamed of always having to borrow /School 
equipment * ^ ' 

What caused me to die a little bit every daji was the 
knowledge that I, as a girl, wasn't wbrth the money it 
took to get me through school. (There were no boys.) 
To ask for crayons (or whatever was required) at home 
was to be rejected; to show up in class without crayons 
was to relive the rejection— publicly .... Over the 
years- 1 have come to believe that the Depression was * 
used by some — and is still used by many — as an excuse 
for certain behavior. This is not to say that there 
wasn't cause for concern — that the Buffering wasri^t 
genuine. But I knew many families during the Depres- 
sion— larger and more troubled than my own but 
somehow happier and more secure than we were. 
(They did sometimes share pieces of crayons with me!) 
[Judd 1977] 

Judd, who grew up in Canada; is now a resident of New 
Zealand, where many, families continue to be ^'blighted*' by the 
Depression, still living in the same ^'ultra-careful penny*saving 
Vway of the 308.** She sees such behavior as a defense against 
another Great Depression. ''If they but knew— another Depres- 
sion of the same magnitude as the last would have nO effect at 
all on their present way of life because it hasn't really altered 
since the last one. They are actually still living in a Depres- 
sion! 

CHILDREN OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION 

Elder almost chanced upon the topic that has come to occupy 
so large a part of his professional life. Born m 1934, he was a 
child of the Great Depression himself and had heard his par- 
ents' storiSs about its hardships. BuL when he joined the staff 
or the University of California's Institute of Human Develop- 
ment in lj9()2, he was interested in studying adolescents and 
their families. 

TherG^ are few better pUces to pursue that interest. The 
institute, which celebrated its Mth anniversary Jiast year, was 
the honnfe of three studies which, in the words of one observer, 
'^probably offer the richest collection of data ever assembled on 
human brings over a long j^eriod" ^if^hraes 196iJ). Two of the 
studies involved Berkeley infants born in 1928 or 1929; one was 
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a guidance study, directed at learning about personality devel- 
opment and tjje possible mental health benefits of offering 
psychological guidance to parents; the other Berkeley study V 
was directed at learning about physical and mental growth. 
Th% third project involved Oakland adolescents who had been 
born in 1920 and 1921; these youngsters and their families were 
being studied in an attempt to understand how the physical 
and psychological changes of puberty and the adolescent's atti- 
tudes ahd behavior affect later life. 

. Elder went to the Institute to work with its Director, sociolo- 
gist John Clausen, on research into4he family relations and 
career development of the .Oakland subjiects. After preparing 
several articles on the topic, Elder got the idea of rearranging 
the data, viewing them in historical perspective, and "explicitly 
examining the ways in which the Great Depression -modified 

. the lives of the families and influenced the development of the 
children" (Clausen 1974). 

Elder's book on the Oakland subjects. Children of the Great 
Depression, was published in 1974 and was met with enthusi- 
asm by his academic colleagues. Social historian John Modell, 
for example, commended Elder for his imaginative lise of the 
Oakland' data. In Mpdell's words. Elder showed "extraordinary 
ingenuity and respect for detail and significance." Modell found 
that the book shed light on historical realities other than the 
Depression— "on tht smooth acceptance after World War II of 
the military-industrial economy, its attendant prosperity and 
politics," as well ai the continuation of class stratification, 
male dominance, and the preeminence of the family as an 
institution in American culture (Model! 1975). 

■ \- 

• * / 

Adolescent hoys from middle-class fami- 
lies who were deprived during the De- 
oression seemed to benefit from their ex- 
perience. 



Such appreciation for the liook's far-reaching signirfcance 
provides a measure of the intelligence of Elder's analysis 
rather than the strength of the statistical data. There were 
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only 167 subjects in the original Oakland sample, although the 
data on mimt covered some 30 years. Elder had no comparison 
groups. To tease (mt the effects of deprivation and class ^tatui|y 
he divided the stuoj(^ sample into four subgroups: Those whose 
families Sufferefd ^•elative deprivation during the Depression* 
(defined as having lost a third or more of their income between 
1929 and 1933) and those who were not deprived; thes^ groups 
were further divided into middle- and working-class families. 
Using quantitative techniques, Elder linked experiences and 
feelings during the thirtijBS Witl\ the subjects' outcomes in the 
fifties and sixties. By the time the sample was divided into 
subgroups, however, statistical tests became problematic: 

The value of ChildrSi of the Great Depression lay in Elder's 
interpretations (which are discussed in a later section of this 
report). The findings themselves are of interest primarily for 
their heuristic value — that is, they suggest relationships that 
call for closer scrutiny. But the restilts do add up to a coherent 
picture of life during the Depression^'and they are intriguing: 

Boys from deprived middle-class families seemed to be 
better off because of their experience during the Depression. 
As adults they were healthier, especially psychologically, 
than men who had come from nondeprived middleK^lass 
families. Despite their families' hardships, which forced 
them to go to work, the deprived boys attained educational 
levels equal to those of their nondeprived classmates. Their 
occupational status was actually higher by the time of the 
followup at age 38 to 40. • / 

• Boys from the deprived workj[ng class fared less well than 
the nondeprived. They showed^ evidence of having miore 
drive, but they were more often kept from higher education 
because of the family's need for their financial support, 

• Adolesoent girls from de^^i^d middle^jlass families tvere 
not as fortunate as the boys from such families. Like the 
working-claas girls, however, they were called upon to help 
around the house. They came to. favor domestic activities, 
adult company, and grownup status. The middle^^lass girls 
in depi;ived families married earlier than their nondeprived 
classmates, were less likely to achieve a college education, 
and generally valued family life, parenthood^ and homemak- 
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ing. Like the men, the- deprived middle-class women were 
psychologically healthier as adults, when compared with the 
' nondeprived women. 

» 

Elder ^jttributes the life success of the deprived middle class 
to a happy accident of timing and circumstance. The middle- 
class adolescents had more resources for coping with crisis than 
their working-class counte#parts. Further, they felt needed, and 
they were at an age whep^they could make a real contribution 
to the family's welfare:'fts Elder wrote in Children: 

The labor-intensive economy of deprived households in 
the 30s often brought older children into the world of 
^ults, if we are to judge from childhood experiences 
in the Oakland cohort. These children had productive 
roles to perform. But in a more general sense they 
were needed, and, in being needed, they had the 
chance and responsibility to make a real contribution 
to the welfare of others. Being needed gives rise to a 
sense of belonging and place, of being committed to 
something larger than the self. However onerous the 
task mfy be, fchere is gratification and even personal 
growth to be gained in being challenge^ by a real 
undertaking if it is not excessive or exploitative. (Elder 
1974, p. 291] ^ 



•FINDING A MOTHER LODg 

, * 

Despite the enthusiastic reception that met Children of the 
Great Depression, by the time it was published iii 1974, Elder 
had come to see it as sometjpiing of a warmup exerise. He was, 
by then, deeply engrossed in studying another set\of archival 
records from the Institute of Human Development-tthis time, 
'those from the Berkeley Guidance Study. Heiiad been dissatis- 
fied with his inability to compare the experience of the Oak- 
land subjects, who were .adolescents during the Depression, 
with another group of children who were younger and^ presum- 
ably more vulnerable to their parents' crises. A toddler, totally 
dependent emotionally a^;id materially on his or her paren^, is 
in a very different position in a family t'hat has been hit by 
drastic ecoyoraic crisis than is a teenager who can go oUt and 
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„ ^ ^ ^ e Berkeley subjects were born in 1928 

and 1929 and thus were infants when the Depression struck. 
Elder wanted to know how they had fared. i 
' In 1971, he had joined the mpartment of Sociology at tjjp^ 
,bniversity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. By Septeiy^r 
/ 1972, he was back studying the Great Depression. He had ^ 
' begun what was to have been a 2-year, National Science Foun- 
dation-Sponsored study to compare the Oakland and Berkeley 
subjects. 



Elder believes that it is the family that 
mediates an individuaVs encounter with 
sociejty. 

' J ' 

DihHTig the first year of that work, hoiilN^er, while he was 
digging^through the archives at the Institute of Human Devel- 
opment, Elder discovered "data resources % the family and 
generations . . . that far exceeded our expectations.'' Informa- 
tion on the subjects' parei^ was far more detailed and long- 
ranged than for the. OaklaJwL group, which did not extend 
beyond 1934 and did not inclufle a followup. What's more, there 
was information on the Berk^liy subjects' grandparents. The 
discovery led Elder to rethink the project oh a /larger, more 
ambitious scale— one that would dovjustice to the bank of data, 
and one that would "allow him to triice the effects of both the 
Depression and World War II across generations. As Elder has 
acknowledged, this opportunity stems from the pioneering ef- 
forts df Jei* Macfarlane, Marjorie Honzik, and other members 
of the early project staff. Thtey wisely recognized that data" 
should be recorded as fully as possible, so that no one theoreti- 
cal orientation would subsequently preclude looking at the data 
with an unjaundiced eye. (For a bibliography of the many 
publications based on the Institute's studies, see Jones et al. 
\&12.) ' , , » 

The Berke^^tudy * 

"With this extraordinary body of ftihily dtfU,'' Elder says, "I 
saw the possibility of answering important questions that could 
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not' be explored in the Oakland project/' Information on the 
grandparents and the fuller accounts on the Berkeley parents 
would make possible a clearer understanding 0f the historicial 
context for both the Berkeley and Oakland families. 

The additional records would also help to clarify just how a 
family's response to drastic social and economic eventg influ- 
ences an individuars life course. Elder thinks that the family 
mediates an individuars encounter with changes ip society. 
Family change, he argues, is a ''primary link between socioeco- 
nomic change in the Depression and War years and the life 
course.'' Using archival data on four Berkeley generiations 
whose birthdates span a period from the Civil Wai; to after 
Worl(J War II, Elder is now examining traditions and experi- 
Ihices the ' parents brought to the Depression, how well they 
_^32tpred to it, how it affected their relationships With their 
child ren, and what life held in store for them, their children, 
and their grandchildren in the years that followed hard times. 



# Elder thinks personalities develop over 
the course of a lifetime. Familie$ are 
extensions of this hfetime adventure. 



A Life-Course Approach 

When Elder first discovered the richness bf the Berkeley . 
Guidance Study archives, he also discovered Records that had 
been gathering dtlst for decades. The data had been collected, 
^recorded, then stored away iri binders, ledgers, case assemblies, ^ 
and file drawersXSome had nev^r been coded for analysis. So, 
the'first task faciW Elder and his associates was /to put the 
data into usable form. 
That form was largely dictated by Elder's approach to study- 
^ ing family change. His is a 'life-course*' perspective, a long 
view, of human experience. Research evidence has convinced 
Elder that individual personalltiei^ develop over th^ course of a 
lifetime, rtot (as was once commonly believed) that they are set ^ 
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for once and for all at a young age. Elder sees families as^ 
extensions of this lifetime adventure. The individual's experi- 
ence is inextricably entwined with the family, which softens or 
accentuates encounters with the outside world. Elder's perspec- 
tive—his view of individual and family life as Aver-changing 
and interdependent— may seerp obvious to the layman. 
Obmmon sense and our own experience tell us that people and 
families, like all organic structures, live and change. For social 
scientists, however, such , a perspective represents .a departure 
from loijg-time practice. In studies of individual development, 
for example, the changes that conie with middle and old age 
have only recently been considered by more tha^n a few investi- 
gators. Studies of families have emphasized structure rather 
th^n development. Again, it has been only recently that social 
-scientists have become interested in how families change 
through history, just as individuals change over a lifetime. 
Most studies represent cross-sectional snapshots of aspects of 
family life— the marital pattern of one age group, for example, 
compared to that of adjacent groups. . 

Elder, by contrast, follows the same individuals and their 
families over decades. His .method combines the usual social 
scientists approach — analyzing quantitative data on large 
groups— with the old case-history approach. In the Berkeley 
study. Elder and his colleagues studied 214 subjects up through 
adolescence, 182 of them to age 40— a large enough '^N'' to 
allow for statistical comparisons. Elder believes that bolh case 
histories and quantitative analysis are necessary to study the 
^'complexities rf^ocial processes in change.^' He and his asso- 
ciates ''move back and forth between holistic case studies of 
families and individuals over time and quantitative compari- 
sons.'' They are coriipa^ring the Berkeley fanuliep to each other 
and to, those in the Oakland study tO leafn how the Great 
Depression differed ii! its effects on individuals who encoun- 
tered it at different points in. their lives. . 

To make the Berkeley archives manageable. Elder's group 
prepared seven sets of data. One set includes information on 
the parents' origins— their religion, nationaliti^, place of birth, 
and information on the grandparents (such as their education^ . 
al, occupational, and economic status). Two sets of data Concern 
the parents and the life they offered their children: One con- 
sists of detailed accounts of ongoing life in the subjects' homes 
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. between 1929 and 1945, including, for example, yearly family 
income; the other focuses on family relationships up to 1970— 
the quality of the parents' niarriage, their interactions with 
their children, the family's social activities, health, and hard- 
ships, and its residential changes between 19t)29 fand 1945. The 

I other four sets of data focus on t;he subjects— thdr occOpationaL 
preferences and choices in adole^ence, the^iming and other 
features of the important events in their, adult lives (marriage, 
children, work, formal education, military service), and ratings 
of their adult psychological functiofihig, ^ ^ , 

Not all of the inftH^mation is pomRj)^ for all subjects. Wh^n 
the Berkeley Guidance Study was started, it included 248 in- 
fants and their families. Half were^ studied intensively; the 
other, half served as a comparison group. Some kind^^f data 
(for example, details ort kin relationships^^ tntraf^milial dynam* 
ics, and some incomef data) were obtained from only the inten- 
sively studied ''core" group. As in all long-term studio, sorrife 
subjects dropped out aWng the way. By the end of Woirliii Wair 
11, when the children were about 15, 2l4 were still In the study; 
182 were still active participants in 1969-71, the most recpnt 
followup, 



Once the records werewganized. Elder's group set to-work 
constructing life historiesroPspach subject and family— actual- 
ly, histories on nine aspects of each family's experience: eco- 
nomics, worklives of mother apd father, household composition, ' 
marriage, fertility, parent-child relations, subjective interpreta- 
tions of life experiences (all from 1929-1945), and an adult life 
record for the subjects. Constructing the life histories proved to 
be as intellectually provocative as it was physically tedious. 
Elder says that during the process he and hisx^oworkers wer6. 
sensitized to/conceptual and methodological issues concerning 
their study. And tinie and again they were forced to question 
the records they were going over. On emotionally sensitive 
questions, such as whether public cwistance was received 
during the 19308, Elder's group tried to verify self-reports. They 
found, however, that welfare files from that era had been de- 
stroyed, ar)d other records, such as those on property owner- 
ship, were too incomplete to warrant transcription. Instead of 
these external sources, then. Elder was forced to judge the self- 
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reports by examining statements in the archives from social 
workers, teachers, and others. Fortunately, their reports proved 
to be internally consistent and wide in scope. ' 

The Berkeley Families 

By national standards, the Berkeley families were fortunate. 
Two out of three were middle class. Most fathers were em- 
ployed when the study began in 1929. Three out of four families 
were headed by native-born parents, and most had the addi- 
tional sGciai advantage of being white and Protestant. Among 
all families, income averaged $2,300 in 1929; 3 years later, in 
the" "trough of the Great Depression," it had declined by a 
third, and the number of families' whose! income had fallen to 
below $1,500 (th* lowest rung on the income ladder) had more 
than tripled. 

As he had with the Oakland group. Elder separated deprived 
from nondeprived families on the basis of whether they had 
lost more than a third of total income between 1929 and 1933. 
(Comparison of the two samples required similar measures of 
deprivation; for a critical discussion of this criterion of depriva- 
tion, see Modell 1975.) Again, it was relative deprivation that 
he wished to examine. "Unlike chronic poverty," Elder and 
Rockwell (1979) observe, "this type of change offered children 
and families a broad range of adaptive options and resources 
during the 1930s, particularly among those who were posi- 
tioned in the middle class as of 1929." The line between nonde- 
prived and deprived roughly corresponded to the point at vvhich 
the quality of life declined. Among all Berkeley families, 44 
percent were "deprived" by Elder's criterion. (M^ny more of 
the Oakland families, 61 percent, lost more than a third of' 
their income. The largest difference between the two samples 
was in the middle class— 36 percent of the Berkeley families 
were deprived compared with 56 percent of those in Oakland.) 
Because»the cost of living declined by almost a fourth between 
1929 and 1933, many of the middle-class families were actually 
better off during the Depression. "By any standard," says 
Elder, "the economic contrast between nondeprived* and de- 
prived familifes is striking and suggests profound implications 
for family life, child rearing, a;id the life course." 

Among deprive<! families, extreme economic loss Usually con- 
tinued for 2 or 3 years. Most at least partially recovered during 
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the mobilization for war that helped bring the country out of 
, the Depression. 

Analysis , • 

Elder divided the task of analyzing records on the Berkeley 
familiesMnto four phases. The first three follow the families 
chronologically and have been done in sequence: || 

• The social, economic, and cultural origins of the parents and 
the effects of these origins up to 1930, 

. ♦ • Family change from 1929 through 1945, its relation to pre- 

Depression factors and economic change (especially dufing 
the Depression), and the impact of economic change on the 
health of parents and children up to 1945. 

• The effect of socioeconomic and family change during the 
DepfV^ion and war years on the parents' and subjects' life 
course, health, and relationships (with emphasis on the par- 
ents' old age). ^ 

In the fourth "phase" of the research, which has actually 
, been going on throdghout the analysis. Elder and Rockwell are 
comparing the Depression's effect on the Berkeley subjects 
against its effect on the Oakland subjecti, Jnsights gained from 
the Berkeley research have compelled Elder and Rockwell to 
reanalyze some of the Oakland data to make these compari- 
sons. Two modes of analysis deserve special mention: cohort 
analysis and linkage. ^ 

Cohort Analysis 

The most fundamental of their techniques is cohort analysis. 
A ''cohort" (the word originally referred to a division of soldiers 
in ancient Rome)^i8ya group of persons who share one demo- 
graphic characteristic, usually year or period of birth. The 
Oakland subjects, born in 1920 and 1921, constitute one cohort; 
the Berkeley Gruidance Study subjects, born in 1928 and 1929, 
make up anotheK cohort. Sociologist John Clausen, in his fore- 
word taCAiWnen (ff the Great Depression, noted that, while 
cohprfr analysts has been an "honored technique" among de- 
mographers, it h^s W,ely been used by sociologists and psycho! 
ogists. This is no small technical point As Clausen wrote, an 
, ^ investigator using** cohoi^ analysis ''explicitly recognizes that 
human behavior must be viewed i;i Its historical context." 

■ \ ' - ^ . 
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Given what Elder ^calls the "long-standing ahistorical bias" of 
most ^sociological «and psychological research, it is not surprising 
that cohort analysis has been little used. But for understanding 
the effects of social change, argues Elder, cohort conipaHsons 
are essential. "There is every reason to expect economic condi- 
tions in the Depression to differ in their effect on the life 
xjourse among members of succ^iVe birth cohorts." Each 
cohort, says Elder, "is distinguished by; the historical logic and 
shared experiencewof groWing up in a different time period, and 
by the correlated' activities, resources^ and obligations of their 
life stage." Particularly during pepods of rapid change, such as 
during economic depression and war, individuals probably "ac- 
quire a distinct outlook and philosophy f^om the historical 
Wprld defined by their birthday, an outlook that reflects lives 
lived interdependfently in a particular historical context." 



^ Cohort'' refers to a group's place in his- 
tory, ''generation" to a place in the net- 
work of kin. 



In their analysis of the Berkeley archives. Elder and Rock- 
well are using several kinds of cohort comparisons. They are, of 
course, comparing the Berkeley cohort of subjects to the Oak- 
land cohort.' They are also comparing subgroups within the 
Berkeley cohort— those that were deprived against tliose who 
were not, those in the middle class against those in the work- 
ing class. They are also looking at crOss-generatiOnal changes. 
Elder is careful to pqint out the important conceptual distinc- 
tions between "cohort" and "generation," Each has its use, he 
says. "Cohort" refers to a group's place in history, "generation" 
has "precise meaning within the domain of kinship and 
family." Members of the same generation are not necessarily in 
the same cohort. Among the Berkeley families, for example, 
some parents were much older than others. They were more 
established financially and socially— the men had higher status 
jobfl^ (commensurate with their age), the wofnen had given birth ^ 
to more children, and the families more often owned their own 
homes. Because these factors influenced the family's (Potential 
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adaptability during econoitvic hardship. Klder and Rockwell di- 
vided the two groups of* parents roughly into those who. W€,»re 
born l>efore the turn of the century and thos<^ who were lH>rn 
after. These subgroups were frequently compared in the course 
of the analysis. 

Linkages "* ^ . * 

Another analytic tool that Elder uses is a niethml that re- 
sults in whnt he calls ''linkages " At a theoretical level, he 
says, "Hnkages provide answers to the question of^why econom- 
ic change has particular effects; they offer an interpretation of 
the relationship, ai] account of the process or mechanism 
through which swial change' inlluences personality and lt>ehav^ 
ior" (Elder 15)74). In other words, by using this technique, Elder 
is trying to come to some understanding of the process of 
cliange, the intermediate steps between cause and presumed 
effect. 



Elder and Rockwell are part of a new 
group of social scientist^ w4io are explor- 
ing wags to studg the historical experi- 
ence of common men and women. > 



To illustrat^^, he uses the hypothetical example of the rela- 
tionship between economic deprivation and the marital orienta- 
tion of daughters. Suppose that the data shoW a correlation 
between deprivation and early . marriage \n adolescent girls. 
Erom. exjmiining case historites one might surmise that girls 
marry early because, first, family finances force them to stay at 
home* to help out (mother having taken a Job), and, second, 
strains develop in the family's relationships. Two questions 
arise about these assertions: Does deprivation have an effect on 
marital orientation? And. if so. is it mediated by the proposed 
linkages (that is, the intervening variables of domestic social- 
ization and interpersonal strain)? If these variables can be 
shown to play some part in early marriage, what is the relative 
importance of each? Does deprivation affect marital interest 
mostly because it produces strains in interpersonal relation- 
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ships or because of domestic ihfluehcejs. in the household (or • 
because of some unknown factor)? To judge the relative impor- 
tance of th|e proposed linkages, Elder conv^-ts each to "more 
sp^ific'^and concrete manifestations." Family strain Ss thus 
broken 'down int^o its comjponents: marital coftflict between the 
parents,.; on the one hand, and the^girl's emotional estrange- 
ment from. Tier father, on the othei*. Domestic; socialization is 
foun^ in the mother's "central importance in the family, the 
\datf^hter's role in running the household, and the lack of pa- 
rental support for herhiigher education. 

tljler. sees linkages as "cctnceptual bridges" between anteced- 
ent varjgible? and their consequences. He argues that it is all 
too efisy.to i^ore the .pbst-Dfepression adult experiences in 
accounting rftff the enduring legacy of the 1930s. One exanvb, 
^ nOti*. is .the*belief t'^jat economic hardship and unemp!^-' 
ment iiictewed th^.value of wofk and job security in the minds 
of yt)uftg bdy&^whpse ^areftta and cothmuhities were deprived. 
Even if their values as^uh^do't^Dn out to be different from " 
thos? of -men who were not deprived, one cannot foi:get what 
happened to the men«fter the Deiiressipn. "If some*oys in a^ 
deprived group enter «white'cOllar careers and others end up'in 
manual jobs, is it likely that these differenqes in worklife will, 
make no difference in the relation between family background 
and adirit values?" ' " 

One Cohort V Perspective 

. Analytical tools are not, of course, limited to cohort compari- 
sons ^d the explicating of linkages. The study uses ma'^V'f 
'the more conventional techniques of sociological analysis. The 
.perspective Elder brings to.>a(6alyzing the BerKeley date is ^ 
•important fts the tools of analysis, however. It is a pqj^t of view 
born of his experience with the Oakland study and the theoreti- , 
,car and methodological search ^e, Rockwell, and other .in vesti- 
gai.ors have been pursuing in the last few years. 

Elder and Rockwell are part of a new group of social scien- 
iists, including social historians, who have been exploring the 
-ways in which the* historical experience of the common man 
and woman can bfest be studied. Diffiowlt as it is to comprehend 
' at limes, this exploration has the quality of an adventure. The- 
theoreticlt^nd methodological advances made over the last' 
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decade, which are discussed later, are" reflected in the results 
now coming from the Berkeley study. 

THE DEPRESSION'S LEGAC^' 

Broadly speaking, Elder s research is directed at learning if 
. the unequal portions of hardship handed out by the Depression 
..affected personality and family relationships in sortie regular 
way. He is particularly interested in learnlTIg^how change came 
about. At a theoretical level, he is trying to iiccount for the 
multiple strands of experience that join together into a life, the 
multiple lives that together make up a family, the interaction 
of individual and flimily, and Che importance of the occurrence 
and timing* of events for both individuals and families. In other 
wordl^, ushig the voluminous data on the Berkeley and Oakland 
fa^ffllieiJ, Eld^r is trying to find patterns of experience that 
characterize real life over time. i 

It will^ke Elder another 2 years to complete his ahalysis of 
thi Berkpley data. Once he examines the experience of the 
parents into old age, he will have exhausted the potential of 
both the Oakland 'and Berkeley archives to sKed light on the 
^ effect of the Depression: on these families. As (might be expect- 
* ed,; so far Elder has found both similarities and .differences 
between the Oakland apd Berkeley subjects. 

X The QerkeleyChildren 

Commonly, in deprived households, as the men lost jobs, 
incon^e, and sometimes their sense of purpose, wiyes took over 
where the hiisbands left off. The woman might assume all 
responsibility for the children and household. In some cases she 
becanvi^ the breadwinner as well. She gained in power and 
provided ever greater emotional support to the children as the 
father became increasingly estranged and peripheral. Although 
observed in both the B^keley^and Oakland cohorts. Elder says, 
**thi8 family pattern only made a substantial difference in the 
family security and development (St the young Berkeley chil- 
dren.*' These children. Elder observes, depended on adults who 
.were often "unpredictablp, sulJen, and perhaps even hostile*" 
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A Bad Tina for Boys 

In* annual interviews with the children as grade schoolers, 
ofte of the original study s' investigators judged the children's 
se^se of family security and feelings of warmth toward their 
families. When they were 8, 9, and 10 years old, both boys and 
girls from deprived families, in contrast to nondeprived chil- . 
dren, had much better feelings^ about their mothers than their 
fathers. ''However,'' Elder notes, ''boys in deprived families lost 
more in affection for father and gained less in warmth toward 
nhiother when compared to girls/' Thus, the principal result of 
economic deprivation for parent-child^ relationships was a 
weaker tie between fathers and sons and much stronger ties 
between mothers and daughters. 'This female bond jptands out 
as the strongest intergenerational tie among families in the 
Great Depression,'' Elder" reports. It represents A general pit- 
tern io situations wher« male support is precarious ot absent 
(Elder, in pressj b). 

In a doctoral disserj^tion based or^ Elder's Depression data> 
H.L. Sacks (1975) found that the Berkeley mothersVirom de- 
prived homes more often reported conflict-ridden relaMonships 
between thpir sons and the boys' fathers, who were frequently 
erratic and pi^tive in their discipline. *The boys' hostile feel- 
ings toward father in childhood reflect such conditions and 
anticipate their adolescent rejection of father as a behavior 
model and respected pe^sojtK^^der observes. He also points out 
that mothers in these fa^ilies/ttoded to be less supportive and 
protective of theii^ sonsWiar^' in\iondeprived homes, thereby 
increasing the boyaldisadvSntage. \ 

The deprived fatWrs^N^grTtottg^ their daughters, too, but 
to a lesser extent The effect of this behavior. Elder says, 'Vas 
countered in largB iart by the nurturant response of mother 
and h6r prominence in household affairs, socialization, and 
economic support" 

^ / 

Adolescence 

ii 

The lidvantage of girls in deprived ' homes was jevid^t in 
Elder's analysis of the adolesiient personalities of the Bj^^eley 
subjects. "Whether due tojmother's exampl^jacjWMOtitJruil sup- 
port, the Berkeley girls fared well in^^rfeprived families and 
appear more goal-oriented, self-adequate, ajjid assertive in ado- 
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lescence than the daughters of nondeprived^arents.'' Not sur^ 
prisingly, Elder says, this advantage was jfreatest in ^iie middle 
class, "a stratum in which Depression/losses were novel and 
short-^term." ^ * 

Compared with nondeprived boys, boys fr^jj^^eprived back- 
grounds were less often judged as ambitious and productive, 
goal-orierited, self-confident, and resourceful. W^ile they were 
more responsive to the, needs of others, 'they were also more, 
vulnei-able to the judgments of others and were 'socially inept. 
''Their world view is distinguished by a sense of victimization 
and jneaninglessness," Elder notes. They tended to meet life 
with indecision and withdrg^l/ Impairment ^ in the boys 
showed up more often in the miadle cjass, despite the fact that 
their absolute privation was not as i^reat as in working-class 
families. 

Elder finds three reasons for the class differences: First, 
among working-class families, the disparity between deprived 
and nondeprived was not pronounce^. Second, because these 
families had experienced economic haj;dship in the past, adap- 
tations to ^scarcity were common. Aftd third, middle-class fami- 
lies that had lost heavily in the Depression recovered more 
quickly ^during the wartime prosperity that followed; fathers 
sometimes worked day and night and continued to be unavail- 
able to their sonsj^n^ mothers also foundf'jobs plentiful during 
the war. ^ ' 

Compared with the dramatic control between the boys and 
girls. Elder found only modest differences in the personalities 
of the deprive<i and nondeprived middle-class boys.^War mobili- 
zation helps to explain why. ''Perhaps even more than the 
Depression 6ra," he says, "civilian mobilization reduced the 
effective 'home* presence of mother and father.'' Even dulring 
the Depression, fathers in nondeprived middle-class families 
tended to be overly involved with their work. Sons of these men 
ranked higher on measures of 8eH*inadequacy> loweV on social 
competence and goal orientation, and expressed more dispatis- 
faction with themselves than boys yifkose fathers were mpre 
involved with them. ''Even though related to hard times, inad- 
equate fathering and its developmental consequences for boys 
were not restricted to such conditions,'' Elder observes. 

lElder attributes most of the difference l|^tween girls atid boys 
from deprived homes to the empathy between motherland 
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aughter. But the girls may also have been influenced by their 
othent example in a period whenc women's options increasedi 
he Berkeley girls were adolescents during World War II, a 
period when their mothers easily found work, and *'thus estab- 
lished a plausible model for daughters to follow in relation to 
expanding jyb opportunities for women/' The rriothers were 
also young; and taken together with the fact that Berkeley is 
lieavily influenced by the University legated there, they may 
"have broadened their ideas about women's options, ideas thai 
they passed along to their daughters. Adding credence to this 
line of^reasoning is the fact that the strongest link between 
deprivation and competence was found in the girls from better 
educated, middle-class families. .? 

Good and Bad Marriages 

Elder observes that a son s attitudes toward his father are, 
greatly influenced by his mother's. Given the pressures of the 
Depression, such as heavy income losses, h^t opirtion of. her 
spouse was "least likely to be charitable in a" divisive mar- 
riage.'* When Elder and his colleagU|s examined ratings of the 
Berkeley parents' marital relationships, they found that cjose- 
ness and compatibility counteracted some of the ill effects of 
economic deprivation for sons buVjHf for daughters. Financial 
losses diminished the family security of boys only when the 
parents did not have a good relationship before the Depression. 
On the other hand, a bqd marital relationship could actually 

enhance a girl's feelings of security. , 

♦ 

If parents were relatively close to each other before 
income loss, econqmic deprivatioh enhanced warm fefel- 
ings toward mother and father among bfOys and girls 
(age8i-8-10) .... Instead of producing generational 
tensions, financial hardship brought the generations 
together when parents were mutually supportive 
before hard times. Neither parent stands out as more 
preferred in these deprived families, when compared to 
the nondeprived . . . boys and girls experienced a bene- 
volent side of the Dipre^sion when parents faced eco- 
nomic misfortune aslpne unit, bound together by Affec- 
tion, mutual understanding, and consensus on things 
that matter. [Elder, in press, b.] 
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The Cohorts Compared ** 

\ Since' (he (^land suhijects were hot studied as children, 

J adolescence" was the first life stage at which they could be 

compared to the Berkeley subjects. 

The effect <jf economic hardship on the Berkeley adolescents 
was, in some respects, a mirror image o/,the effect on the 
Oakland adolescents. On three personality scales, the Berkeley 
boys and *the Oakland girls showed evidence of feeling inad- 
equate wfien compared with theiT nondeprived age and sex 
mates. The deprived Oakland gilrls' inadequate feelings and 
submissivenelss "corresponds with their domestic obligations 
and social disadvantages in adole^ence," Elder notes. They 
"encountered the 'sociral limitations of economic loss during 
theff adolescence in the 1930s, whereas such constraints were 
largely a matter Tof history^ when the Berkeley girls entered 
adolescence during World War II." The picture for the deprived 
adolescent males was Very different." In contrast to the Berk^ 
ley males, the Oakland adolescent boys vvere ".characterized 
more by a sense of hope and buoyant optimism than by the self 
pity of a victim of circumstance." 

. Elder ppjnts out that these differences between the Oakland 
and Berkeley cohorts "underscore the risk of generalizing from 
a single cohort," But there are prpblems of method that con- 
found the results of his study, too. As Elder observes, nhe " 
Berkeley data allow a comparative framework for the Oakland 
data, but the samples of, subjects are not what EWer would 
have chosen had he designed the study for his purpose, rather 
than having to rely on data collected for other purposes. Also, 
Elder rep0atedly reminds his readers that the Berkeley and 
Oakland sAmples are not ripresentative of the* count ry.^he 
samples^ he says, are ndt "remotely typical of the broA^er 
, membership of their respective cohorts, 1920-21 and 1928-29." 

Adult Life . " * 

i Mrtny ^f^e deprived Berkeley boys, who seemed so unprom- 

ising as adolescents, gre,w up into adulthood as accomplished as 
their nondeprived age mates. "A poor start in life," as Elder 
says, "may anticipate a continuing pattern of disadvantage 
through cycles of failure, or prompt adaptations that revise the 
future in more hopeful ternrft." The Berkeley mUles from de^ 
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prive4 families, lik^ those from Oakland, were less likely to 
finish college than their nondeprived, classmates. (There were 
no systematic differences in ijitelligence.) They wefe more 
likely to drop out of school because of financial or personal 
problems. Deprived girls followed a similar pattern, but in their 
case only the middle class was affected; few working-class girls 

n from either, the Berkeley or Oakland cohorts attended college. 
By middle age, however, many of both the male and female 

^ Berkeley subjects had overcome their initial disadvantage. 
\ Among the Berkeley men, higher education— eyen if it lasted 
for only a year— was the critical factor affecting later achieve- 

^yments in life (Elder and Rockwell J978). Men who had some 
college experience ''noanaged to advance well beyond worklife 
expectations based on their education,^ri8ing to the occupation- 
al level of men. from more affluent homes by mid-life." Only 
ther^mall group of deprived Berkeley males who did not attend 
college continued a life of disadvantage.^ 
* Among the women, where adult status depended largely on 
the husband's occupation, therp were clear class differences. 
Women from deprived middle-class families achieved lower 
status through marriage,4vhen comparted >yith the nondeprived 
women. In the working class that pattern was reversed, largely 
because the deprived vromen more often postponed marriage 
and childbearing in favor of going to work at an early age— a 
situaj^ion that favored their meeting college-educated men. 
Among all the women, more than 90 percent worked full time 
some time before middle age. Two-thirds entered institutions of 
higher learning, and two-thirds of those completed a 44ear 
course (Bennett and Elder, in press). 

Jean Macfarlane, who directed the Berkeley Guidance Study 
for many y^ars, has noted that she and her staff had predicted 
a gloomy life courte for many of the subjects in their study. 
Elder cites a 1963 article by Macfarlane: 

According to Macfarlane, a large number of the Berke- 
ley bovs and girls did not achieve a sertse of ego identi- 
ty and strength until adult situations 'Torced ^^Bm or 
presented an opportunity to them to fulfijl a that 
gave them a sense of worth Developmental gains 
were frequently associated with departure from home 
and community, A life change which provided an op- 
portunity to ''work through eafly confusions and inhi- 
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Elder and Rockwell argue that the dramatic turnaround of 
many of the deprived Berkeley males came with early military 
service. Sixty percent of the deprived men had entered the 
service before they were 21, conjpared with 17 percent of the 
nondepriyed. Efder explains: 



For deprived youth who latfked self direction and a 
sense of adequacy, pilitary service offered ilevelopmen- 



lies — separation from maternal control through in- 
volvement in a masculine culture, a legitimate ''time 
out'' from work and educational pi'essures in a struc- 
tured environment, and the opportunity to sort things 
out in activities that bolstered self confidence, resolve, 
and jloal setting. Some of these themes appear in the 
life Reviews of veterans from deprivied households, es- 
pecially the ''break'' from a confused and painful 
family situation. [Elder, in press, b.] 

In middle age, the Berkeley men themselves saw military 
service as a great dividing line betweien their unhappy youth 
and their happy adulthood. When they looked back over their 
lives in their middle-age years, the men who were deprived as 
children saw their adolescence as the worst period of their 
liveiB. Elder quotes one of them: "My entire adolescence was a 
period of painful and frustrating disorientation .... I don't 
know for sure if the Depression or the general emotional 
makeup of my family is responsible, [but] I feel that with loving 
guidance I might have evolved into a far more useful personal- 
ity/* The majority of deprived women also saw their adult 
years as being the best period of their lives, but their memories 
of adolescence were more positive. 

These ^ndings hint at the kind of understanding that Elder 
and his associates are gaining from their analysis of the Berke- 
ley and Oakland data. Until adulthood, the Berkeley children 
and the Oakland adolescents from deprived families fared very 
differently. Their families encountered economic hardship at 
different stages of their lives and with different capacities to 
cop€i with the crises. Whether they were male or female, 
middle or working class, and from homes where the parents 
were close or quarreling also affected the effect of the Depres- 
sion on them. Ju^t as important, howe^ver, their experiences as 
adults could help thennyto overcome the legacy of their families 
of origin. 




course charted by their fami- 
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In addition to these comparisoruB on the subjects themselves; 
Elder has completed his documentation of the pre-Depression 
experiences the Berkeley parents, and he is' well along with 
his analysis of the«eftermath of the fiSepression into the par- 
ents^ old age, 

HISTORY AND THE FAMILY 

It may be a Coincidence that Glen Elder began his study of 
the Great Depression during the sixties. Certainly the research ' 
bears on the many events observed then. The upheavals of that 
decade — particularly the struggle between generations— cried 
out for explanation. Why were the children of privilege so 
dissatisfied? Why were they at odds with social institutions 
that made the good life possible? What made this new genera- 
tion so feisty? What was happening to' the American family? 

History Ignored 

Sociologists were caught napping. Questions raised by racial 
and youth unrest, such as the different historical childhoods of 
young and old, ''underscored the impoverished state of knowl-' 
edge on social change in life experience." Sociology had little to 
offer an understandinjg^ hTJW two world wars, the Great 
Depression, postwar affluence, and the baby boom affected the 
family and inte^enarational relationships. Yet, Elder points 
out, social change is the mcgor intellectual problem in sociolo- 
gy. Sociologists knew little about what caused such observed 
trends as earlier marriages, rising divorce and illegitimacy 
rates, declines in parental authority, and the growing number 
of female-headed houggholdd. Nor had theji given much theo- 
retical attention to the process by which fan(iilies change across 
generations. After World War 11, Elder says, social research 
'largely ignored the historical facts that are so vital in under- ' 
standing family patterns.'' 

During this post-war period, the study of the family, in 
Elder*s opinion, 

. . • managed to sever families from their historical set- 
tiii||g8 and from the specific 'social contexts in which 
they are embedded* The times were indeed conducive 
« f to falltfcious interpretations of the family in the course 
of hintory . « Major historical studies in this era dealt 
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less Mdth families or domestic groups than with family 
systems in a hi^ily abstract domaii> of generalization 
(Elder 1978.) | 

Most research on family change was concerned with large- 
scale -evolu^nary change— 'the emeVging types of family life 
and their re|a^on to structural changes in society," according 
to Elder. On^ phenomenon that received attention Tor example, 
was the apparent trend toward greater mutuality and compan- 
ionship in marriage. Related to this trend was the change in 
status and social roles of women; wfcmen were marrying at a 
younger age and spending fewer years of their lives bearing 
and rearing children, while giving more tinie to education and 
ji^bs. / 

■ ^ : — 1 ■■ ; , 

// was/fnly in the 19608 that sociologists 
again began to give serious attention to 
the effects^of history on the family. 



Economic fluctuations have also been largely neglected in 
favor of studying the effect of evolutionary trends in the econo- 
my on the family. .Some research, for example, examined the 
interaction between urban-industrial growth, culture, and 
family systems. Elder notes that busiiiess cycles have been 
related to such aspects of social life as migration, timing of 
marriage, fertility, and divorce, but scholars have largely ig- 
nored the way in which economic fluctuations im|^ge upon 
family lift, especially on intergenerational change and continu- 
ity. ,/ 

New Interest in Family History 

In his concern for historical context, Elder follows the lead of 
two eminent sociologists of this century. One is Wright Mills. 
In a 1977 article. Elder cites on^ example of Mills' concern for 
historical context, this one taken from Mills' best-known trea- 
tise, The Sociological Imagination: 

• ... the biographies of men and women, the kinds of 
individuals they have become, cannot be undewitood 
without reference to the historical Structures in which 
the milieux of their everyday life are oihganized: His- 
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ton^l transformations carry meiinings not only for 
individual ways of life, but for the very character— the 
limits and possibilities of the human being. [Mills 1959, 
p. 175, quoted in Elder 1977, p. 288] 

i 

The other sociologist is William I. Thomas, whose theoretical 
arguments are evident in Elder's approach to studying social « 
change. Thomas is best knpwn for a study done with Florian 
Znaniecki on the Polish peasant in Europe and America. Pub- 
lished in fiVe volumes between 1918 and 1920, this classic study 
set an example that was much cited but little followed by later 
generations of sociologists. According t6 Elder, the study 
* "opened up new vistas in relation to the study of individuals 
and groups in situations of drastic change.'' 

It was not until the sixties, however, thaX those vistas were 
explored. It was Qnly then that sociologists began to give seri- 
ous attention to the effects of history on the family. Concern » 
over social problems of the times was partly responSiW^ for this 
shift. ^Ider singles out three other developments that began to 
change the way sociologists study the family. # 

Challenges to Presumed Knowledge and Beliefs ^ 

In the early 1960s several sociologists seriously criticized the 
methods and theories guiding past research on the family. 
However, not until the 1970s, according to Elder, ha^e these 
critiques been given due weight. "Idealized images of past* and 
present in family life represent one of the more (Reserving 
casualties of this critical reorientation," Elder notes in his 1978 , 
article, "Approaches to ^ial Change and the Family." 

The theoretical insiigbts of such investigators as Neil Smelser 
(19B9 and 1968), Mario/i Levy (1966), and William Goode (1963) 
"brought to mind a m6re differentiated and complex portrait of 
social change" thian had previously been possible. As a result, 
the "glaring deficiencies'' of some popular interpretations of 
fafnily change became apparent. One example is the notion 
that families have gone into a decline as a result of serving 
fewer and fewer traditional functions in urban, industrial soci- 
ety — an interpretation that has survived since the latp 1920s, 
according to Elder. Simply because, in the course of moderniza- 
tion, the famify became increasingly lesi^ involved in such activ- 
ities as educating children does not mean that families^ are not 
crucial for society. Levy (1966) argues that only if families exist 
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solely to perform th^tee activities can it be said, tha^ they' are 
now. unimportant, ^melser also criticized the dei^iine concept of, 
the family and conclusions drawn from uncritical a(;ceptance of . 
it. One such conclusion, Elder points out, is that parental au- 
"thority has been increasingly undermined over the years. Elder . ^ 
continues: • ^ ^ / C 

The insights of structural analysis, as Smelser depiton- ^ , 
strates, yield a more complex picture of relative de- ^ *f " 
cline in some areas (such as economic training and ■ 
control), a relative increase in the early years (owing 
to a reduction in family size), an increase in the disjfei*- 
sal of authority across agents of socialization (school, 
familv, youth groups), and an upgrading of demands on 
the cnild, with its implications for qualitative change 
in authority relations. [Elder 1978] 

Elder iQ particularly impressed by the work of William > 
Goode, whose World Revolution and Family Patterns ''warrants ^ 
consideration as thatnajor event in sensitizing sociologists of 
the early ^ 1960fl to the conceptual and empirical tasks in au- 
thentic historical research on the family.'* Goode argued that 
families were not simply passive recipients of historical trends; ^ 
the labor force and work process in factories were two condi- 
tions thQt were influenced by families— families whith, in this 
instancy, stuck together and recruited relatives and^assigned 
them to particular jobs. In addititJn to demonstrating the limits 
t of then-accepted interpretations of families and modernization^ 
Goode ^Iso specified the questions that Sociologists should be 
asking and the kind of research methods they require. Elder 
says^that Goode left no doubt that he thought it imperative 
that sociological propositions be tested with historical archival 
data. 

The work of sociologists such as Goode ''marked a turning 
point toward genuine historical inquiry among sociologists/' 
but Elder believes that its full impact was not felt at the time. 

Social Theory and History 

The second turning point toward historical research came 
about as a result of a debate over traditions in studying social 
ohanf^e and the family. Oh one side of this debate were argu- 
ments for attending to broad structural changes in the family 
that evolved over long periods; on the other was the need to 
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;study families in concrete settings— that is, to study real fami- 
lies, the<behavior of iudividual members, ana relaticfnships and 
changes across generations. Elder and others* argue that both' 
should be incorporated into a middle-level ^rdach, one'which ^ 
examines institutional tren'ls as expressed Monarticular set- 
tings a^d explicates th^ t recess by which fanitlies change 
(which, in turn, has implications for social development aa a 
whole). r' V 

In studies of evolving family structured, there is a tendency 
to interpret the behavior of actual families on Hhe basis of 
structural patterns or trends. Elder observes. An example is 
research on kinship and the concept of the ^'isolated n\iclear 
family/* Talcott Parsons (1954) first used this concept to ana- 
lyze the conjugal family in the kinship systems in the United . 
States. Elder notes that Parsons himself has since insisted that 
he used the term * isolation'' in. a formal anthropological 
sende— each family living under a separate roof— not in refer- ^ 
ence to a pattern of social interaction. Nevertheless, empirical 
stu<Ues of ther isolated nuclear family have focused on the social 
behavior of actual families living in urban areas. The trouble 
with these studies is that ^Ii^ investigators confused two level* 
of analysis— structural and behavioral. When their behavioral 

\ studies documented the **wealth of kin ties and exchanges that^- 
are part 6f contemporary family life in urban areas,'' the find- 
ings wercL often taken as a refutation of Parsons' (structural) 
concept. Elder argues that this is not necessarily so. 

The other approach— to study family change on 'the basis of 
events, circumstances, and ^behavior in concrete settings— is 
jusi as problematic if it fails to account for the structural 
changes in society that /'determine options and distinguish a 
setting from other times" (such as the Depression of the l93()s). 

Elder noted that several recent investigations have paid at- - 
tention to both structural trends and specific families living 
within the constraints of those trends; This middle position was 
also recommended by W.I. Thomas— Thomas' chief contribu- 

^ tion,. in Elder's opinion. Thomas studied the process of groups 
and individuals experiencing changing and historically specific 
times. But he did n6t lose sight of the larger contex^and the 

* impact of change on group structure and the lives of memberjp. ^ 
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Elder's debt to Thomas, is evident, fie notes that while past 
studies of families in the Great Depression and World War II 
'*had much to gain from the concepts and analytic structure of 
Thomas' approach to social change," they were carried out with 

. *'a very different view of historical events." Economic depriva- 
tion and the absence of fathers during World War 11/ were 
repfesenfed as tempprary crises— crises from which t|ie tSamily 
would fully recover— not as potential sources of enduring 

^ family clmnge. 



Social values sack as the appropriate- 
ness of women working outside the home - ^ 
^ can be passed dH frdtn one generation to 

the next . 

Thomas, by contrast, believed that to understand the process 
through which an event findfil expression— in fan^iiy patterns, 
life exi>erience, and social cHhracter— one needed ;to examine 
life histories. Thomas^saw crisis as a disturbance of habit, a 
# disruption in family's or^n individual's usual means of main- 
taining control over a situation. Confronted ^ith a crisis, both 
families and individuals work out adaptations that ajre consist- 
ent with customary values and behavior, even if these adapta- 
tions, don't involve a plan of action. But a crisis may call for ^ 
responses or changes in the family— such as the iieed for the 
wife^ to take a job— that cQnflicf with customary values and * 
attitudes; eventually the/values may be modified as a result. 
Thus, Elder argues, Thomas has allowed for a ''situational con- 
straint" (such as that imposed by economic depression) to influ- 
ence the expression of values. in behavior. His model also helps 
to explain how these constraining situations have consequences 
for social transmission qcrops generations. In other words, 
social^nralues, sucTfii as the appropriaten^ of wometi working 
outside the. hbme, can be passed on from one generation to 
the next. They are most likely to endur? whenever they help ^ 
,^ person, a family, or a succeeding generation adapt to njew 
situations. J[)c^pre8sion-reared men with a troubled and unstable 
work!l|fe, for Example, might continue' to seek economic security ♦ 
^ ' and j6b pi^ptection above challenge and the opportunity to move 
into mare satisfying and suitable cafeer&/ ' ■ 
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The Sociology of Age ' ' <\ 

In addition to the reorifentations in theory and methods of 
Studying historical changes in the family, clarification of the 
''boncLbetween age and time'' has influenced contemporary re- 
search on family history. El^erjs own approach derives from all 
three developments, as well af the theoretical writings of W.I. 
Thomas on crisis and adciptation. Together, thege formulations 
''offer a fruitful approach to family and kinship in historical 
time, setting^, and' ^circumstance," he notes. The approach 
"takes a middle course between highly generaliied asses^ents 

^ of social development and the morass of detail in historical 
.particularism/' * 

Of the developfri^nts in the 1960s that redirected attention to 
•tHe &tudy of family ^istbry, hbne was more important than the 
•rediscovery of the impbrtane^of/i^e in^^ociological analyses, 
acc(Jr(ling to Elder. Age, he po(pfe oijt, stratifies people in his- 
torical time and it also stratifies their social roles (for example, 
the*age when, according to the norms of society, it is appropri- 
ate to marry or become a parent). " ' ^ ' T 

I Social timing is now part- of a "cohort historical lappro&ch'' 
which has its primary ori^^ns in Karl Mannheim's essay, "The 
Problem of Generations," according to Elderj^ Mannheim; a 
German theorist^ "^lertted sociologists to the K'^]^ which histo- 
ry shapes the outlooks of birth cohorts. THe historical experi- 
ence of one cohort' is tpost unlifl|^|^ of the next during times 
of rapid chaage. .Elder notes th^^Pmnheim believed that "di- 
vergent and even contrasting mentalities" can emerge from 
such different historical experiences. For decades, howeVer, 
Mannheim's argument was lost on sociologists istudyin^ faftlily 
change. . i , \ 

Elder dates the rjediscovery 9f tAe importance of age to ^in 
essay lljN^Ibrman Ryder, !The ^Cohort in the Study of Social 
Change" (1965), which "proved to b^ exceedingly influential. " 
The piajor iJtatement on ag^ and the life course, according to 
Elder, was made by Matilda White Riley and her associatqe in 
a 1972 book, Agihg and iSocie/jy. Riley's group linked Mann- 
heim's insights to contemporary sociological concept^ of norma- 
tiveWial roles. '"From birth to dea^i," says Elder, "successive 
* cohorts move through an\ige structure of social roles." As each 
cohort meets qge-appropriate roles'— going to school or taking a 
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job, for, example— it confronts a social structure that' may be 
outmoded. The baby-boom cohort, for examplie, was so large 
^hat school facilities and teachers were inadequate* By the time 
buildings were erected and teachers prepared, the size of the 
birth cohorts dropped rapidly* Now there are too many schools 
and too few jobs fqr teachers* 



''The study of age and its manifold im- 
plications is helping to bring the histori- 
cal realm — of people and places, dates 
and events — back into the sociological 
analysis of families. 



Sociologists have begun to use the new perspective on age 
articulated by Ryder, Riley, and others to study social change 
in the family* One type of study has compared life patterns 
across successive birth cohort^* For instance, investigators have 
found evidence that in the last century the span of time in 
which wonxen bear children-^that is, the time between the 
birth of a woman*s first and last child— has grown shorter, 
while the time between the nfiarriage of the last child and the 
death of one spouse has grown longer (GHck 1977)* El(^ thinks 
that. to understand tliese changes adequately calls for an em- 
pirically based method of analysis — specifically, analyzing vari- 
ations within one or more cphorfe. Families must, first, be 
placed in historical time (e*g., whether they encountej?ed eco- 
nomic swings, war, technological change)* Then, subgroups of 
eaqjh cohort must be ident^pd on the basis of factors (such as 
social class and religious and ethnic affiliations) that might 
iiKfluende how historical events are experienced and interpret- 
ed* Wherever possible, actual family encounters with the his- 
torical conditions under study (e.g., economic depression) should 
be examined. "In combination/* says Elder^ I'thes^ strategies 
permit explication of the process by which historical change is 
registeried in family structure and emotional life.** Indeed, he 
acknowledges that this approach, together with Thomas* theory 
of family adaptation to qhange, ''proved to be a major influence 
in the development** of his Oakland study* ^ 
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Increasingly, Elder observes, analysts are finding they must 
**delve into other archival records in order to obtain satisfying 
answers to* th^^uestions their work has posed." His study of 
the Berkeley^families is just such a case. 

However rudimentary the contributions of sociological study 
of age and the life course to date. Elder believes that it has 
highlighted considerations on sociaf change and the family that 
had been neglected— the historical setting in which a family 
f^nds itself, a process view of family change, and the interplay 
between demographic processes and social structure. As he has 
said: *The Study of agrand its manifold implications is helping 
to bring the historical realm— of people and places, dates and 
events — back into the sociological analysis of families.'* 

Measuring Change— Alternative Designs 

One type of investigation that has been handicapped by con- 
fusion over the meaning of age is the study of intergenerational 
change and continuity using cross-sectional surveys of two or 
more generations. In this type of research, an investigator may 
find differences from one generation to another on^such varia- 
bles as the breadwinner's response to being unemployed. These 
differences can reflect at least three realities: 

• Aging itself, A 30-year-old will find one meaning in an expe- 
rience, a 50-year-old rfhother. Responses to a cross-sectional 
survey Ynay reflect changing times — a trend, say, tcjward 

' less commitment to work — or it may aimply reflect values 
characteristic of different points in the life course< 

• Cohort differences. Survey subjects who share a birthdate 
are exposed to a particular slice of history. Differences frcfm 
one age group to another may reflect the unique perspective 
of one age group as op^xwed to another— those who remem- 
ber World War I, or those v^o have always lived with the 
threat of nuclear war. Successive cohorts encounter pthe 
same event at different times in the life course and different 
events at the same time. V 

• Variations in historical experience, Not everyone is exposed 
to historical events to the same extent. Some families never 
sent a son to war. In the Depression, some suffered little 
no deprivation. 
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While investigators typically try to account for .such possible 

differences, the cross-sectional design makes it^ impossible to 
determine the inf lunnce of each variable. * ^ 

In a review essay published in 1975, sociologist Frank Fij^r- 
stenberg noted another problem with cross-sectional studies. 
Many of the recent studies of family history have used this 
design and have contrasted features family life in the past 
with those in the present— a /'then and now'' strategy of re- 
search: ''Much as one might be able to detect alterations in 
dress and demeanor by flipp^ing through the pages of a family 
picture album,'' Furstenberg pbserves, "this cross-sectional ap- 
proach reveals, often in striking detail, what has changed, but 
fails to disclose how and why change has occurred." 
. In Children of the Great Depression, Furstenberg says, Glei# 
\ 7 Elder ''rehabilitates a neglected strategy for studying the dy- 
^ namics of family change"— the longitudinal study of life histor- 
ies. In Furstenberg's opinion, this research method advocated 
in the 1900s by W.I. Thomas *'did not survive in sociology 
partly because it was unabk, to., compete with more rigorous 
methods of data collection." Not only were life records un- 
wieldy and unsystematic, "biographical insight was frequently 
based on personal hindsight." Elder overcame these problems 
in Children by using more sophisticated techniques of handling 
life histories and by shifting to a f>Kospective design. 

Prospective, longitudinal studies avoid mOst of the problems 
of cross-sectional and retros^ctive designs, but present others. 
They are extraordinarily cogtly. Other problems have only re- 
cently been fully appf*ciated. The most common is the one 
facing the investigator selecting variables that are likely to be 
relevant to the outcome. Social scientists are not prophets. 
What seems important today may turn out to be inconseqiien^ 
iial, while other characteristics that seem trivial now may turn 
out to be vastly influential or have broad cpn»eque*ces in years^J 
to/ijome. The problem being addressed rmy becoW obsolete. 
F^nds may dry up. Administration of tbe project mfxy become ^ 
unwieldy— subjects drop out, records are lost, the data become 
sufficiently voluminous to defy analysis. These prdblerps are 
multiplied when the effects of \axge historical events are under 
Consideration. The trend now is to study an event, such as a 
first child leaving home, at two or three points surrounding the 
event and oncp some years later. 

O ■ 4^ * 
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FamilyNHistory Today 

Elder finds cause for hope in the decade's trend toward soci- 
ologi^ doing genuine historical research on family and kin- 
ship. »dwly, Elder observes, he and his colleagues are losing 
their ahistorical bias. More and more sociologists are doing 
archival studies of family, kirlship, and the life course. 

Traditional models of long- range social development depicted 
the family as a ^^generalized structural form.'' Elder, by con- 
trast, believes the family should be seen as **a domestic grouV) 
that undergoes developmental change in specific historical sef.- 
tings." He advocates the construction of theories that *'€«pli- 
catfe the process by which' families change within and access 
generations; that specify the .antecedents and cpnsequents of 
change, as well as conditions that alter the causal process." His 
own work is a step in that direction. 
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LA FAMILIA CHiCANA 

Principal InvJstigator. JaJij^e^ena-R^ 
Author: Charlotte DicHinson Moore, NIMH 

% 

Que seamtJs siempre juntos y unidos. 

- c 

''Jimmy," asked Mrs. Miller, a teacher new to the school and 
new to teaching Mexican children, "How many are there in 
your family?" 

Little Jaime ^answered proudly. He was proud of his double 
identity: Jaima*^ among kis familia, and Jimmy on this side of 
the tracks wliere Spamsh names were discouraged on the 
school grounds. He wa^^roud, too, of his familia and his place 

^ in it but young in cautious, protective sophistication. Sensing 
that this school would provide a better education for her son 
than the "Mexican" one near his lyme, his mother had ar- 
rai>ged his attendance there. |I§ wa9 p^ecf in Tirst grade 

" rather than kindergarten because his old sister had already 
taught him to read, but no one had yet taugh^ him much about 
"Anglo" mores. 

"Th^i^'s my Papi^ Eugenio and my Mama Luz, and my Papa 
Anastasio and my Mama Rivera [grandparents], then there's 
my Tio Lu(ias an4/my Tia Mercies, my Tio Roberto and my 
Tia Crucita [paternal aunts and uncles]. . ." 

Incredulously, the teacher interrupted, "You mean all these 
people live at your house?" ^ 

The^ eager little boy laughed. "Oh, np, but my Tio Antonio 
and my Tia Maria and my Icousins live neRt door to my Papa 
Eugenia and ,my Mama Luz, and my Tio Carlos who isn't 

*» 
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married yet lives with my Papa Eugenio and my Mama Luz, 
and my Prima Teresa and her husband and my cousins from 
them live down the street from my Tio Antonio and my Tia 
Maria, and . . . . " | 
''They do? All together? So close?" 

**Sure, all the land ijiere used to belong to my Papa Eu- 
genio/'. 

^*0W said Mrs. Miller, then, "I mean, how many brothers 
and sisters do you have?" 

Thft number startled her, and the- Anglo children in the 
classroom giggled. Jaime privately thought teachers don't seem 
to kn^w much, but respect for one's elders had been instilled at 
an early age, and he would not have dreamed of uttering such 
a rude and disrespectful remark. He continued trying to ex- 
plain. X 

"My Prima Beatrix is livilig with us now, too. My Mama is 
big again with another child and my Tia Bemicita will be 
coming to live with us for awhile. We love my Cousin Beatrix 
and my Aunt Bemicita. We hope the new baby will be a girl. 
It's better for the youngest child to be a girl— you don't want to 
^ spoil a boy." 

As the storyteller recalls (Sena-Rivera 1978), "I think Mrs. 
Miller switched us to memorizing the alphabet, which of course 
^^al^eady knew, in Er^glish and Spanish." . 

FAMILIA AND THEORIES OF FAMILY ^1, 

This was familia. Her^.small Jaime could %id loving people 
who spoke his language, figuratively as well as literally. Now, 
Jaime Sena-Rivera, Ph.D., presently at Yale University in the 
Center for Health Studies, Institution fot Social and Policy 
Studies, still sees familia as "a source of something familiar 
and comforting in a very unfamiliar and^uncomforting world, 
really. Expectations and values are shared, and it'B a way of 
dealing with people thiifb not exploitative, usually ... a way of 
dealing with impersonality in a larger world." 
' As a sociologist anehm a Mexican American, Dr. Sena-Rivera, 
while Assistant Professor in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at Notre Dame University in Indiana, deter- 
nkned to investigate the traditional Chicane composite lineal or 
eJKMnded family 80ci|il unit. ^His immediate objective was to 
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explore his hypothesis that the Chicane extended kin grouping 
has been effective in aiding both family groups and their indi- 
vidual family members to achieve and maintain social and 
psychological well-being and to cope with stress through their 
own social interaction. This work is part of a growing body of 
research investigating the way informal support networks 
strengthen individual and family mantal health and provide a 
preventive buffer against ill healttt/ Dr. Sena-Rivera's long- 
term hope is to generate research, both qualitative and quanti- 
tative, on the Chicano and other Hispanic groups. 

As a family sociologist, Sena-Rivera is in a good position to 
study and explicate the Mexican-American family phenom- 
enon, la familia chicana. In 1970, while at the Mexican Ameri- 
can Studies Center of the Claremont Colleges in Claremont, 
Cahf., he conducted a survey of a nearby Chicano community 
His 1973 doctoral dissertation, "The Survival of the Mexican 
Extended Family in the United States: Evidence from a South- 
em California Town," is an analysis of the data from that 
survey. It proved also to be a testing of the validity of hypoth- 
eses and assumptions ^ut the "classic" extended family in 
the United States, particularly the Mexican American, and of 
doctrines of familism. In the course of his research studies, 
Sena-Rivera has evolved his own sociological perspective of 
family. He has found points of agreement and disagreement 
with both the general literature on the American kinship 
aystem and the historical and sociological literature on the 
Mexican in the United States? 
In a paper given before the American Sociological Assobi- 
\ ation in 1976, Sena-Rivera outlined a few current family Jbe- 
ories and .presented the background of his hypothesis of^he 
functionality of the Chicano extended family system in the 
United States in the seventies. He pointed out that, according- 
^ to Talcott Parsons, one of the most influential American family 
theorists wit|,in the last^uarter-century, the American kinship 
system has Evolved from the relatively isolated composite lineal 
or extended family and is now characterized !by the nuclear ' 
family household consisting of parents and depend<^nt children. 
Sena-Bivera does not share this* view nor does he agree com- 
pletely\with definitions of the classic extended family that in- 
clude not only residential proximity and occupational depen- 
dence and nepotism but also a belief in the primacy of ex- 
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tended family relations and hierarchy* based on the authority of 
the eldest male. 

Sena-Rivera agrees more nearly with two other family soci- 
ologist^, Eugene Litw^k and Marvin Sussnman, that the classic 
extended family as , it exists in America today is a modification 
or conversion from the former* model. According to Sussman's 
hypothesis, there, is now a "neolocar' nuclear family system, 
with nuclear families living by theihselves and independent of 
the Famihes from which they came. These nuclear families, 
however, are viewed not as isolated but as connected in a 
network of mutual assistance and activity. They are in an 
interdependent relationship with the two parental families if 
they so choose; they are not bound culturally or forced by law 
or custom to m^ntain this connectedness. _ 
" In proposing that the modified extended family is more func- 
tional than the nuclear family in urb^n-industrial America, 
Eugene Litwak's theories are sympathetic to Sussman's view. 
Litwak does ndt view geographical or occupational mobility as 
incon^istent with maintaining extended family relations. Ex- 
tendi family bonds are seen as an end value in themselves, 
and the provision of aid across class lines permits the nuclear 
family to retain its extended family contacts. Since this aid ii^ 
isol^^ted from the occupation system, it does not impede merited 
mobility (Sena-Rivera 1976). 

Familia in the Kin System 

Most family sociologists agree that the practice of mutual aid 
is basic to the functioning of the kin system. Jaime Sena-Rivera 
observed this practice as a young child. In a chapter he wrote 
for the new edition of La RazQy to be published soon as a 
■ textbook for use in courses on Latin American culture in the 
' United SbiteSt he describes this fa^nily interaction as he re- 
members it from his childhood: - * H 

^ It seemed that my father's brothers, and my father in\, 
^ turn, would go first to one another for loans of varying-\ 
sizes (not always rapid) at viu*ious times instead of to 
banks or savings and loan aslociations .... ("Why go 
to strangers?'' my father said. "And besides the Ameri- 
cans charge to%much interest and they treat you like 
dirt whert you' don't know English so well. If you can't 
pay your brother bacjt, there's no hard feej^ings. There 
^ are ways to make It up, always.") AI90, each brother 
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« (and uncles and cousins) would see each other, espe- 
cially if the other was older, as legitimate resources for 
finding work . . . : ("Whftt is more decent," my father 
said, "than helping your brother or your friend to be 
independent, be a man, be a good husband or father or 
son? Besides, they put Mexicans off at The Unemploy- ,j 
liient.") 

When still quite young, Sena-Rivera observed thfit many of 
the practices which he took for granted as a part of living were 
wrong in Anglo eyes. They might now be called familism, an 
impediment to individual mobility and the adoption of more 
varied role mbdels. In a word, they were dysfunctional, accord- 
ing to ohis explanation in the same La Raza chapter, which 
says, in summary: "Family" is supposed to mean the nuclear 
family, not the extended network; residential proximity is con- 
sidered extremjB if many nuclear families, related by blood, live 
in the same unit or contiguous dnes or even in- the same 
neighborhood; nuclear families should be controlled in size; the 
practice of borrowing from one's kin creates an unhecessary 
burden rather than solidarity; economic and occupational inter- 
dependency impedes or prevents upward niobility; authority 
based on4,he eldest' male criteria is arbitrary," paternalistic, and 
an impediment to individual mobility,, and it Jk-eeps women 
overly repressed and submissive (in press). 

Concerning the functions of the primary group structures of 
kirvf neighbors, and friends in a technological society, Litwak 
points out the lack of human resources of the nuclear family • 
group. Such a group, with only two adult members, often 
cannot handle ftcute emergencies alone and fmds difficulty in 
managing tension arising from disputes ahiong themselves. 
They are unable to diagnose incipient emotional troObles or be 
aware, by themselves, of better "ways of handling chjldrearing, 
for instance. It appears that socialization learned through ev- 
eryday activities, the value of neighborhopd peer-group help in 
emergencies, the permanence and long-term ties of the kin, and 
the good feeling of friendship groups are complementary 
sources of strength to the nucletr family structure. The kirt, 
neighbor, and friendshjj) primary groups, then, provide re- 
sources which cornplement those of the iiolated nuclear family 
(1969). ' 
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It might be assumed that within the extended family^wheth- 
er "classic" or "modified," the functions of these primary 
groups are largely "built-in" as valuable components of such a 
system. This seems to be true for the Chicanes. Indeed, the 
friendship group structure, which Litwak views as the weakest 
of the three components, seems quite strong in la familia 
chicana. First cousins, los primos hermanos, are commonly 
raised almost like brothers and sisters, and a particularly 
strong bond is forged' among same-sex and same-age siblings 
and cousins. Even aunts and uncles are included, since many 
parents are ending their families at the same time the older 
children are beginning theirs. From his own experience, Sena- 
Rivera knows that this bond continues throughout the adult 
years, regardless of the divergent educational, social, or eco- 
nomic paths, even the attainments or failures, of the individual 
familia members. 

Building the Hypothesis pf La Familia Chicana. 

Sena-Rivera has reviewed the literature on Mexican-descent 
population in the United States aiKi has concluded that many 
of those hypotheses concera^BK. Chicano extended family 
are misleading. He says UflBT 6): ''The tri-genemtional 
household ha$ never been the /normJbt^Mexico or for Mexicans 
in the United States or 'f^ Jther Chicanos, except at times of 
individual extended family or conjugal family stress, or periods 
of general societal disorganization." 

- In short, the traditional C^icano extended family, as a group- 
ing of independent nuclear households, forms a social organiza- 
tional unit that might be called "kin-integrated." To prove the 
validity of this view'if Sena-Rivera determined to seek out four 
extended families which had heads-of-households still living in 
the thre^ older generation's. Each family would be represented 
by one or more* greli^grandparents, a son or daughter, and a 
grandson or granddaughter with one or more children. His 
reasoning was that the carriers of the "old ways" are the 
immigrants of the 1910-1980 period and their descendants. 
From his previous research, he had concluded that proximity in 
time to the source of the Mftiican extended family's tjaditions 
explained a more tradjtional behavior; his objective, therefore, 
was to determine the extent to which each generation tested 
the traditional culture in a largely alien setting and found it 
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workable, for themselves as individuals, or for the family 
group. As members of the crowd9 pf immigrants fleeing the 
Mexican Revolution of 1910 and the poverty and unrest of the 
two succee^iftg decade?, the gr^at-grand parents received thpir 
primary socialization in Mexico where they were born; ^he 
aecpnd and third generations of each extended kin group 
, (except for a few iri-l^Ws of the families finally interviewed) 
were born in the United States and received their pi;lmairy 
socialization here. , » • ^ 

As Sena-Rivera puts it, 'This partfiililar social organization 
transcends many different hjsjiorical periods." He decided Ho 
study this age group i^[)wifically because he **wanted a ei^nse of 
history and some accountability, historically, as to why* they 
O^e and how people coming at a certain period mad(B it in the 
United States. Until recently, persons in that age group and 
their descendants were the largest segment of the Mexican 
population. That's changed m)W.^We have no 'ideal type' any- 
more. ^ 
* This observation was made in another way in a pamper, 'Tlje 
Mexican American Family'- presented at the Mexican Am^ri- 
'"N can Seminars held in California at Stanford University in April 
1970. Nathan Murillo contended: *The reality is that there is 
no Mexican-American family *type."' To support this cfaim, he 
pointed out that, like all othc^ Americans, the thousands of 
Mexican-American families vary ip: regional aftd socioeconomic 
ffltetors, degree of assimilation and acculturation, historical and 
political diff^ericeii, and in patterns of coping with each other 
and with their diffet'ent environments. In some families, ^only 
Spanish is spoken; in others, Spanish is all but forgotten. Many 
trace their lineage to^he Spanish, others to one or the other of 
the once-ix)werful Indian cultures. ChicanOf. a colloquial adapta- 
'tiDn of the Spanish for Mexican, i& a relatively recent term, 
used ''with increasing frequency and witJ^^^rowing pride." Al- 
ternate labels throughout the years have b*n Latino, Hispano, 
Spanish American, or American of Spanish descent (1971, pp. 
97-99). 

THE IMMIGRANTS 

Why Bid they c&nie? Sena-Rivera recounted, their story in a 
historical chapter in his dissertation (Seria 1973). During the 
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second half of the past century, following the Mexican-Ameri- 
•can War of ^846-1848, when the Unit^ States gained most of 
what wy^now refer to as the Sguthwest,- immigratiftti from 
Mexico was chiefly along the border ' to satisfy a modest 
demiand for domestic and agi'^cultural workers. Similar de- 
mands in Cfilifwnia and neighborijig states were ipet principal- 
ly by Chinese arid, later, Japanefee workers.. 

After the turn of the century, however, a boom in the -rail- 
roads and in other industries arid, very imjjortantly, the indus- 
trialization of apiculture, especially in Texas^ California, and 
Arizoflia, meant a sudden, enormous demand for low-skillW 
lajx)r, a demand' that could not be met by European immi- 
grants, the tradition?! sourqe for similar labor. Concurrently, 
the overthrow in 1910 of, the Diaz- regime in Mexico by i:eVolu^ 
tipnaries meant the breakup oNfeuge landholdings and the 
subsequent freeing of miHions of peons frtnv their bondage, on 
the' great haciendas and rancfios. Many gravitated to the cities 
of Mexico and to El Nortec the North--the-U.S.A.~where both^ 
rumors ^and recruitenf reached them with news of jobs and 
peace in place of their present unemployment and governmen- 
tal unrest. • 

^ the flow across the KUtrder began. By the hundreds of 
thousands came peonjf and campesinos (other rUral workers), 
young men wiiShing to avoW military conscription, displaced 
and persecuted former large landowners and businessnfien, city 
dwellers feeli^mg the ^udden pinch of the numbers of new arri-, 
vals frbpi th^ countryside, and ot\tof-favor revolutiftnaries and 
other politicaj refugees. With these, *came wives and children. 

-and new dependents. Often t^herfe were wiiole gtoups- of ex- 
tended family households as wkl, either together or over time. 
. '^or moeifcrthe border states li^scame the first stopping place 
and thermite for many ^co/onecw and barrios. By abcmt 1920, a 
fresh deniaAd occurred not^dnly for agricultural workers in the 
Northwest and^ip 'Florida "but also for workers in the railroad, 
steel, automotfVreJ'py,^ other tapidly developing industries in 
the Midwest. S^uehtial rfnd direct immigration of Mexicans 

• followed into these Industries and into' growing citi^ *such as 

, Detroit,. Kansas City, Chicago, and Gary, Ind. Indeed, the colonr 
ias ai)d barrios begun then in those places are a3 old as many 

. found nearer the Mexican-American border. Increasop in the 
tide of Mexican immigration, especially just before Vfotld War 
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II and during the sixties and seventies, haye Q^piblished new 
Mexican neighborhoods ^d sections of cities and towns or 
reinforced, both culturally and numerically, older settlements 
of Mexican Americans throughout the United States, mostly in 
the Southwest and Midwest. 

This immigrant flow to and fcom Mexico has been deter- 
mined chiefly by economic conditions: the periodic depressions 
of the 19108 and 1^20s, the Great Depression of the 19808, the 
boom time of two World Wars, and the events of Korea and 
Vietnam, plus the state of the Mexican economy during these 
periods. The welcome mat for Mexican^ has been put out *and 
pulled in according to tK^ fluctuations. 

The early 19308 witnessed the forced ''repatriation" to 
Mexico 6f hundreds of thousands of Mexican families, U.S. 
citizens or not, since they were viewed as cm excessive burden 
to public and private social and charitable services and to 
American taxpayers. (Many of^them were taxpayers, too.) Peri- 
odically since that time, this repatriation has continued. 

The familias of Sena-Rivera's stu^are very much a part of 
the comprehensive immigration anfllabi^r* history of this cen- 
tury. Each familia in its own way has contributed a bit to the 
mosaic of the growth of the United States. Happily, none of 
ihem familias has suffered as badly as many of their epuntry- 
men nor experienced deportation back to Mexico. But for the 
migority of these familias and their individual^members, sue- 

^ ceediing in this country over the generations has been far frotfi 
pasy. For several, in material and other terms, th|Jf histories 
could' hdtdly be counted «s successful at all. Like other immi- 

' grant groups artd like th# pioneers in the West, many of them 
Mexican, these familias, especially the founders, have shown 
the fortitude and determination required to make a viable life 
for them^lves and their family members and to forecast' a 
dreaiti of the future for their offspring. » 

Maintaining family Jplidafity and loving Yelationships is dif- 
ficult under Buch conditions. But doing so is extremely irtt^r- 
tant for today's otH^rwise highly impersonal, complex society. 
>Sena*Riverc| belieyra that the story and lessons of these fami- 

^ lias we worthy of our general' attention, that they are applica- 
ble across racial and ethnic lines and especially across^ workiing- 
cla$8 groups. ^ 
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PREPARING FOR THE STUDY 
* 

During the summer of 1976, four Chicano composite or lineal 
extended families in the "Michiana" area— Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana— were selected for the study. It was necessary to locate 
and obtain the cooperation of families with the three senior 
generations still living, all of whom were heads of households, 
who lived in the area and would be available during the inter- 
view period, and who generally filled the economic and occupa- 
tional criteria deemed desirable £or studJUng families from a 
variety of social strata. ^ 

It wa^ impossible to find a primarily agricultural migrant- 
labor extended kin group. Second-generation members were on 
extended familia visits during the interview pefiody or the 
oldest generation of such migranti had remained in] Texas, 
whence most of them had come. In many cases, there iere no 
members of the oldest generation still living or in good^enough 
health to be interviewed, so difficult is the life of these mi- 
grants. Neither did the investigator locate a family group with 
a firmly upper-middle socioeconomic class and status. Appar- 
ently the rise of the few Mexlcan-deseent families to that stra- 
tum has occurred among those >Vho have not yet become great- 
gfandparents. ^ 

The study, therefore, does not cover as wide a spread of.class 
and status as Sena-Rivera had hoped. None of the families 
represents a single social stratum either, because each of the 
extended kin groups within the study had at feast two separate 
and distinct strata of class anil status among the three genera- 
tions of heads-of-household. The investigator believes that this 
mobility in qtawand status in his (our familias is analogous, t9 
that of most Mtican-descent population in this cduntry and in ' 
this century and writes (1979) that "familia is always or 80on> 
becomes a source and an impetus for success in the new coun- 
try." 

Sena-Rivera attributes much of the success of his investiga- 
tion to the excellent, dcJvoted work of Kis research assistants, ' 
tlyee^of whom were graduate students in Mexican-American 
studies at Notre Dame University: Daniel Valdez in family 

[ sociology, Victor Rios in political sociology, and Julie Lelninger 
•in history. The fourth, Delores "Lola" Villa, wh6. was waiting 

> for her registered nurs^ examination, was especially attuned to 
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the needs of the respondents she interviewed, since much* of 
her nursing experience and-service-oriented family background, 
had been with Spanish-speaking clients. Needless to say, the 
familia members appreciated being ablte to talk with the inter- 
viewers in either Spanish or English. 

Sena-Rivera believes, that matching the personal histo^ls of 
the interviewers with those of the people intenriewed makes for 
fempathic listening. This approach is relatively new in sociologi- 
cal and anthropological studies; as jSena-Rivera admitted, ''It's 
kind of frowned upon. I had trouble with even this study, 
which was described '^as not sociological." However, his own 
background and that of his helpers allowed sensitivity to ''the 
subtleties of interdependency and dependency" in the extended 
kin pattern. The training of the interviewers assured objectiv- 
ity and skilled research. 

Th^ investigator hopes that others will follow with' more 
"typicality'' studies, learning what is average for a particular 
group in a given area, and that he can do similar work in other- 
regions. "It isn't so difficult to do. It's just time-consuming/' 
This\mode8t statement belies the years of preliminfifry research 
on family studies in general, and on Mexicans in particular, as 
well ad^ Sena-Rivera's personal and technical experience. There* 
was the planning of the investigation, as well. 

What Do You Say? ^ 

• ,* 

To begin with, the researcher determined that vocabulary, 
was of prime importance for conceptualizing family and, aala 
concomitant, for interviewing family members successfully. 
Using the right word for family was necessary not only for 
communication but for making a head-count. To the traditional 
Chicaho, how lfloes one express "composite lineal or extendi 
family" in Spanish? Familia. What does that really mean? Ill 
greeting a Chicano friend^ what answer might one expect when 
one has inquired about the familial About the grandparei]^' 
health* which tia is ejtpecting a baby, and possibly the where- 
abouts of various primos hermanos. ^ 

And what Spanish word would ohe, use for "nuclear Tamily," 
for one's own household? If young Jaime's teacher had inquired 
About his coaa, Jaime's reply would hlive included only his 
father, mother, and siblings^ plus anyone currently living 
under the same/roof. For instance, a cousin, Deatriz, was living 
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^ with Jaime's family temporarily, and his Aunt Bernicita would 
be joining them to help with the new baby, thus becoming part 
of la casa. 

Throughout the interviews, care was taken to use. these 
words as those being questioned used them and to understand 
their responses in that light. The term familia proved to be 
used According to the investigator's hypothesis— a social organi- 
zational gathering of nuclear or conjugal households which are 
basically independent. The term casa wps understood but less 
often expressed, so that it was m^e of a convenience in report-' 
ing the res^rch than in actual interchanges during the inter- 
views. » 

How Do You Find Oot What You Want to Know? 

Sena-Rivera trained his interviewers in an intensive, open- 
ended technique and instructed them to employ direct observa-" 
tion. They were to notice the surroundings of the homes where 
their subjects lived; the condition of the homes and grounds; 
degrees of affluence apparent in th§ furnishings and material 
p<*se8Sions; and, especially, evid6nce^o^ caring and affection 
such as gifts and family photographs or home repairs made by 
Jcin. « 

Some of his assistants had trouble with Sena-Rivera's ap- 
proach at first, and he pointed out to thero that the questions 
are just a stimulus lo get people talking about their lives. As 
he said, "It's hard, so I came up with the idea of the .family 
tree. This way the interviewers could ask their cut<-and-dried 
questions about where the respondent was born, and so forth, 
and also get the liistorical sequence I wanted.,! had them ask 
specifically. about the iffleractions of every single person on this 
family tree, questions like 'Whien was tl^e last time you saw 
her?' 'What did you do?' 'How often does she come?' 'Do you 
visit because you like to?'— obvious questionl. - That's fairly 
' ' . 8tructured,,.but it's open-ended. The interviewe* picks up a cue 
and pursues it." - . . 

.Charting the family tree jprovdd ah Excellent basle for inter- 
action between subjects and..in^i;yieWer8. Each Subject was 
interviewed separately wheneVer feasible, and each individual 
was traced in relation to the others* children, grandchildreh, 
and great-grandchildren. Collateral relatives ^ere included 
whei> they seem^ to belong in the story, ^casionally the 
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subject also included as casa or familia members perfsons not 
related by blood. Memory and the person's own determination 
of these relationships furnished the histories. Since each great- 
grandparent was asked to recall parents' and grandparents of 
his ot* he^Wn family'tree, there was a charting of what they 
recalled Of their own fatnilia before they m^igrated. Amazingly^ 
tliieir memdries of those times and people seemed fresh and 
fairly complete, a real legacy. * * 

What Do You Want to Know? ' • , 

As far as possible /depending on the memory of the subjects 
and the ability of Ihe interviewers, each individual charted was 
identified . with first and . l^st names, including maiden sur- 
names for females who ha^ been married^ age at time of inter- 
view or of death; town, state, an(/ country of birth, and resi- 
dence or place where individual Mied, with, for both of theSe 
entries, the nearest city or town if that place was a village in' 
Mexico; tWe subject's own designation of nationality or ethni- 
city; occupation, when employed or prior to retirement; date of 
subject's arrival in the United States on the most permanent 
basis; circumstances of immigration to and of migration within 
this country; subject's generation in this country, with the first 
arrival as the first, the first born Here as the second, and so on. 

Additionally, ttere were queries about such general items as 
home ownership c^id facilities available in the home. The inter- 
viewers listed as well any occupants of the dwelling who might 
not be entered on the family trees and, finally, determined the 
composition of each subject's household. ^ 

Most importantly, the interviewers obtained as much subjec- 
tive and objective information as they oould from each person 
on ih^kind and the extent of that person's interaction with 
each other person. Kind of interaction meant regular, deliber- 
ate visits, chance meetings at<;hurch or the market, and meet- 
ings in social contexts-^^eddings, funerals, and confirmations, 
or family parties and holiday celebrations. Occasions for 
mutual aid were included, because house-repair projects, baby- 
sitting, and escorting someone to a clinic or the welfare office 
are a part of theWiole scheme of living in a familia. Extent, 
meaning frequendy, was answered with ''daily," "weekly," 
''monthly," or "©ifce a year." Extent referred also to length of 
time— minutes, days, weeks, and so on. _ 
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Most important to the study were replies to such questi^jii^ 

aa: . * ^ 

• Do you fnjoy these Encounters? In what way? 

• Do you do these things bdCiause you want to or because you 
^ feel ob^gated? Why? 

• Are interactions with friends markedly different from those 
with kin? f 

• Are you content with your own and your spouse's interac- 
tions with in-laws? ^ 

Other queries dealt with significant changed in interaction 
which might haVe occurred in the past or which the subject ' 
thought might Occur in the future. There was an effort, too, to ^ 
determine the subject's feelings about change or lacl^ of change. 
Of particular* interest were inquiries concerning what the par- 
ents try to teach their young about the kind and extent of 
interaction with other family members and how they do this 
teaching. As a sidelight, when it was discovered that someone 
had been excluded from the familia, there was an attempt,- 
usually unsuccessful, to make discreet inquiries about that indi- 
vidual without insistent, insensitive probing. 



It was t'as if for each couple it wa^ a 
single rather than a dual existence that^ 
had occurred 



In every case, thfere was an effprt to make these interviews 
as comfortable and relaxed as poteible-for instance, babysitting 
by one interviewer so that another could interview the ikrenfrr 
In the case of a few of the older subjects, it involved attending 
to physical needs and, abjv* all, being watehful for siJns of 
overtiring. 

The interviewers were impressed with the interaction <if the 
great-grandparents in the two families which had both spbuses *N 
«till living. The fond joking and exchange of views and informa- 
tion wete not a part of the plan for individual interviews, but 
they were not discouraged and probably could not have beeh 
stopi^. As the interviewers obs^ed later, it was "as If for 
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each couple it was a single rather than a dual existence that 
had occurred'/' 

Som© bits of ipfonpation in these stories were altered or 
omitted if they wei* not essential to the study, in order to 
maintain the animymity of these familias who gave so gra- 
cioiisly of their time and their history. In his final report to the 
NI|4H Sena-Rivera dedicated his study to the members of these 
four familias and to menibers of other familias who gave indi- 
vidual intervieUrs prelirtljliary to the main investigatioi^. He 
. wrote: ''We are especially indebted to the great-grandparents 
interviewed, for whom th^ interviews sometimes were taxing 
physically and* at times taxing emotionally^^ well. We hope 
they find some return for, their discomfort in this accounting of 
their inestimable contribution to American sociocultural histo- 
ry—the establishment in their lifetime of four generations of 
familia in the United Stetes/' 



LAS FAMILIAS 

♦. 

The characterizations by economic achievement and social 
stanxiing of the four families selected do not describe the rich 
complexity and the individual struggles portrayed in their biog- 
raphies. Interviewed in each familia were the WJ^tr 
grandparent(s), a son and a daughter and their spousw; if 
available, and one or more grandchildren and their spouses if^ 
they were parents. Figure I shows the 'Ifamily tree" of each 
familia and indicates which members of each generation were 
interviewed. 

<*• 

Only Familia A is described in fairly Complete detail here. 
With the eweption of the first generation founders of the other 
three familias, the sketches give emphasis ipainly to the re- 
spondents' feelings about familial interaction.'concepts of duty 
or volitiort, or generational changes in these attitudes or in 
socioeconomic status. Each familia's typical and" individual ex- 
pre8si6n of monts is distinguished, along with thei^view of the 
j*vorld through Mexican-American eyes. 
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Familia A, 141 persons, 29 households, of rural origins, mixed 
agricultural and blue-collar occupations, and principally small- 
town residence. 

The First Generation: The Great-Grandmother 

Senora A and her late husband were born in 1898 in 
^ Niievo Leon, Mexico. At age 19, after a year of mar- 
riag^> thiJy received permission from Senor A's\father 
to come to the States^ for 3 months, but refhained in 
Sdft Antonio, Tex., for 24 years, where Sr A v^s a 
railroad worker and where their childrenxwere porn. 
Eventually, Sra. A's mother, two brothers^ and two 
sisters jomed them, though they lived inWparate 
* ho^^i^holds. 

Sra. A recalls that while they were in San Antonio 
they Y^ere all very close, having been raised according 
to ''the custom in^Mexico/' The children of the A Fa-, 
milia remember visiting with these relatives, especial- 
ly the gr«^ndmoth«r, and getting together with the 
entire group every Sunday. They still remember^ioQ^^ 
learning love, obedience, and respect for them, J3ra. A 
recount^^nothet aspect of ihe familia relationship: 
Thes^ brothers and sisters hel^ed^e^gh other irf times 
of sickness and the brother or sister^^liosom 
"had more^him others helped those who cfiHn t/' 

San Antonio was hit especially hard by the Depression. 
In the ikte 19808, the A Familia joined the great 
exodurf of Mexicans from Texas to the ''Michiana'' 
area. The A's came directly to the small semiurban, 
semirural central Michigan town, outside a predomi- 
nantly industrial city, where they still live. In the 
beginning, both parents and children mostly picked 
vegetables in the nearby fields. Now, several male 
household heads work in th» automotive industry in 
the city. In general/ their various occupaticlls are a 
mixture of agricultural and automotive jobs, with 
upper^lower to middle-middle class and status. 

Many jfamilias in this area, despite their poverty, 
manage to make the grueling trips back to the South- 
west or even to Mexico fairly frequently. The A's, how- 
ever, returned to SAn Antonio only once, 6 years after 
their trek North. After this, they saw onlv one brother, 
who died of pneumonia when he came for Sr. A's fu- 
neral. They were unable to maintain satisfactory^con- 
tact because of the illiteracy of that generation. 
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Sra A was interviewed in Spanish in the comfortably 
furnished ititchen of her Victorian-era, two-bedroo?! 
. home, located in an apparently upper-lower socioeco- 
nomic neighborhood. When her husband died 6 years 
ago, her sons sold the familia home situated on several 
acres farther froW town and with the proceeds bought 
this smaller, neatly maintained hojbe. She is, there- 
fore, able to live independently ancf to be nearer her 
sons and daughters, who all visit her about once a 
week, some more often. She enjoys 'their telephone 
calls, although she has not mastered dialing so that 
she can call them. > , 

, She is pleased that her grandchildren visit, most oC, 
them at least" once a month, and some take, turns 
staying with her when she i^ll.* In fact, one grandson, 
a 20-year-old college student who visits hep almost 
daily, helped during the interview with names and 
ages of her grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
The visits of the little ones, she says, "lift her spirits, 
even though they " speak only English and she only 
Mexican. Her affectionate term for them is bolti-itos. 
the name of a popular Mfexican dinner roll made with 
bleached flour, and an expression often applied to non- 
• Mexicans. 

The interviewers noticed in the parlor at least four 
dozen framed photographs of various kin, outward 
symbols of attention that include extra visits when the 
grandniother is ill and taking her to visit other /ami/m 
members when they are sick. Sra. A is grateful for her 
children's practical gifts and their collective help in 
paying utility bills, insurance, or taxes. Although sad- 
dened when she remembers the old days when they 
were all one casa, Sra. A hopes that things will contin- 
ue as they are. She believes that her offsprings' visits 
are made because they love her and want to visit her. 
It/ is especially, important to Sra. A that '>ithin each 
house there be no discord between them." 

(The opportunity to reminisce, to talk about her loving 
familia^ was a great pleasure to Sra. A. Her min^ wpp 
clear arid active and the experience was so exciting to 
her that she gave the appearance of much better 
health than was the actual case. When a bit of tape 
was replayed for her and she heard her voice recorded 
for the first time in her life, she-was truly exhilarated.) 
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The Second Genemtionijpie Eldest Son . 

Sra. A's eldest sorL, age 52. lives less than a.mile^,frora . .. 
his mother ih^Uiiat, clean hopse which heJOWns in J. 
community of Tower-middle socioeconomic dass. H#ris' 
an inspector in a motor-wheel manufacturing plrfftt in ^ 
the nearby city and, except for a 4-year-old car and 9 
color television set. appears , to have few material 
assets. Among the framed photographs of all his chil- 
dren and grandchildren, the son pointed out especially 
the children's high school pictures and his son s athlet- 
ic trophy. The comfortable furniture is shabby; outside 
the house needs a coat of paint. As a former tield 
hand, the eldest son has apparently seen little point m 
fixing up the yard, which has had no effort wasted on 
it other than keeping it cleaned up. 

Although this son would, by custom, be expected, to 
replace his father in the role of dominance in the 
familia, he does not appear to have assumed that posi- 
tion. Perhaps heading his own family is enough. He 
visits his mother at least once a week and telephones 
every other May and usually sees his brothers and sis- 
ters every day, either at work or visiting back and 
forth. Babysitting is a common exchange among them, 
and they help each other with small loans and assist- 
ance in large household jobs. The son expects these 
enjoyable activities to continue and wishes an even 
closer familial relationship. He, and his wife see their 
children daily, even the married ones with thbir chil- 
dren He hopes to continue these close ties, which 
make him proud and happy. Their visits are a token 
that he is still important them. The children s tman- 
cial atoistance when he is ill for an extended period, or 
his to them, is an indication of love among them, he 
feels. Like his father before him,, he has always tried to 
teach hjs children to respect artd help each other. 

t 

The Son's Wife 

The daughter-in-law was interviewed in Spanish by 
•necessity, unlike her husband, for whom it was the 
choice. Born in Monteney, Mexico, she and her 
mother, a brother, and tV^o sisters came permanent y 
to thfe States about 1945. She could contribute little 
about her branches of the family tree-almost nothing 
about her father, that her mother and aunts and 
uncles were born in North-Central Texas, and that the 
relativeft still living are scattered throughout Mexico. 
Indiana, and, mainly, Texas. Every few months she 
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enjoys seeing h#r Indiana cousins, usually at family 
parties when they can all arrange to be together, since 
holiday times are spent with each one's closest compos- 
ite or linfal family. After a painful 15-year breaks the 
daughter»in-law is reunited with her own mother, with 
whom she exchanges frequent and enjoyable visits. ^ ;. 

The wife is happily and completely a homemaker or, 
ap she terms it, /a alma dela caso, translated literally, . 
''the soul of the house.'* During the interview, children, 
grandchildren, and nieces came in constantly, and 
other relatives called frequently, on the telephone. She 
is intensely interested, in and involved with her in- 
laws, especially Sra. A. She hopes that the family will 
always remAin unidos, but seems to feel that they m«\y ■ 
not in the future and is sad about it. 

The Daug filer 

Sra. A'b second oldest daughter and her husband live 
in the same town in a rundown, two-storv frame house 
surrounded by a large, neglected yard. This rental 
property appears scheduled for razing soon, to be re- 

S laced by a business area similar to that across the 
usy street. The dilapidated furnishings, and this cou- 
ple's whole way of life, may well be explained by the 
extended illness and unemployment of the daughter's 
husband. 

During the interview, the couple revealed that this 
was not the daughter's first marriage and that not all 
* of their Children were by this husband. The interview- 
ers had uoticed during the great-grandmother's re- 
sponses that neither she nor the grandson who helped 
her with names and ages had mentioned all of this 
daughter 8 offspring and that the old lady had* seemed 
confused about the ones she did enumerate. Since the 
earlier marriage had^been &n unhappy one and ''irreg- 
ular," it was convenient to forget it when the family 
tree was being branched out. The surviving son of the 
^aughter'ii former marriage lives in San Antonio with 
his Wife ind two children. The two daughters live in 
the nearby Michigan city, with four and eight children 
respectively. 

This present couple's youngest daughter, a student, 
still lives at home, but the other four, three auto- 
motive-worker sons and a daughter who works in a 
nursing home in the city, al\ live in separate homes irt 
that city. These four and two unmarried male cousins 
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are the only unmarried children living apart from 
their parents in all of Familia A. 

The daughter recalls her youth fondly, especially visit- 
ing with her mother's relatives while still in San Anto- 
nio and working in the fields and playing with her 
siblings. According to her' account, Sr. A kept the fami- 
lia together and ^harmonious," insisting that his chil- 
dren come home on weekends, whether or not they 
were married and whether they lived away from the 
hometown or nearby. 

In spite of their troubled pasts, this couple seems rea- 
sonably contented and satisfied. The daughter visits 
her mother nearly every day because of that lady s 
failing health, and she uses this time also to call her 
own children since she has no phone. She visits these 
children regularly, often uninvited, and receives visits 
from them when they come to see Sra. A. She sees .her 
brothers and sisters often— at church, ^t their, mbtlj- 
er 8 home, and. at picnics. These occasions, combining 
present good times and recollections of happy times in 
the past, are a treat to her. Apparently, this daughter 
is kept busy babysitting for hkr own children and for 
her brothe^rs and sisters and their chUdren. In all, she 
is happy with her familia and their'^relationship and 
hopes they will all continue as they are now. 

The Daughter's Husband 

For this man, born , in 1931, 5 years after his wife, and 
disabled from a number of stomach operations during 
the last 4 years, Familia A isjhis "real" family. From 
them, he feels that he has the acceptance, love, and , 
respect he never had before, either in his native 
Puerto Rico or in the United States prior to his mar- 
riage. A source of great pride are visits from the chil- 
dren who live in the area, whether they are his own or 
rtot. He is especially happy that these seem to be made 
from enjoyment, hot obligation, and he feels that his 
attempts to teach the ybunc people not to lose their 
family have been effective. Like Sra. A, whom he loves 
deeply, he is -especially happv when the grandchildren 
visit, and he is delighted to be called "Grafidpa. This 
household, like the other relatives, has many framed 
photographs of children and grandchildren, and of Sra. 
A as well. 

When he was 10, the son-in-law was placed in an or- 
phanage by his widowed mother, a cleaning woman. 
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and ther^ he remajned until he was 19. Hq lived with 
his mother for a- short time, then he came to the 
United States at age 25 and did field work until he , . 

^ could^save enough m.oney to join a brother in Detroit^ 
Finally, he got a job usmg the automotive* body-work 
training learned back home. He even sent money home . 
and, when the Detroit brother died, he helped with the 
funeral expetises, as apparently no one. else did. ^H«V 

^ 'still corresponds occasionally with hia sisters in Puerto >^ 
Rico and calls them- when he is ill and hospitalized. He ^ 
feels that they will continue to care about his weU- j 
being but is embittered at^put tHe treatment from mk^ 
college-professor brother in Puerto Rico. Appjare^itly ^ 
his 2-week visit there 12 years ago was shortened 
cause his mother made him feel unwanted -and his 
brother 8 reception was equivocal, at times weltpmlng 
but often scornful. The warmth of Familia Ay then,^i8 
particularly meaningful. \ * 

The Third Generation: The Grandson f 

' This 29-year-old /wan, his Anglo wife and thmr ^oung 
daughters live in h new house with ^wimminfe^pqol, on ^ 
a 1/2-acre plot in a middle-middle level area. Their i 
home is on the outskirts of town, near open fields, and * 
* only a few miles a\vay from most of tne A^Familia 
members, ^^ho come ofteH to the grandson*s^ome for 
cookoute^ and swimming and to enjoy tlje larger area 
than they possess. ' . / 

^ A Welder in the main auto-bodj^ plant in the nearby 
city, the grandson* is a pivotal part of hi3 extended 
family and appears to be a loved and' loving father. ' 
<ll Except for a younger brother who lives alone, he sees 
most of his siblinjjs and his parents three or four times 
a week. Thes'fe visits fjlre matte frofn enjoyment, not 
obligation, he says, adding that he also likes to have 
his mother 8 Mexican cooking, which his wife can*t do' 
very well. He and his wife often call on^is parents for 
babysitting, and he and his father help each other with 
heavy household jobs and with loans occasionally, too. 

♦ He is proud to be the oldest brother, to whom His 
siblings come for help. This help haj included his sig- 
nature to get loans or small amounts of mdney. He 
has, in turn, borrowed occasionally" from them, and he 
an^ his wife obtained help from her parents when they ' 
were first married. The'grahdson misses these requests 
as his brothers and sisters grow older, but is proud 
that they have done well ancTthat he ha8^been instru- 
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me/ita' in their achievenrfents. Actually, he is afraid 
that he has been too free with advice and scoldinj-ft , 
although sometimes not stvvere enouj^h. He has been 
happy to help them but do€>.s not want them to "^'take 
advantage'* of him, 

He visits his grandmother about twice a month and 
sometimes helps her' move bulky objects. His memories-' 
of his grandfather are particularly warm, perhaps be-.. 
cause he recalls tht/r working in the fields together 
during his teen yx^ars. He and his father, with the 
aunts and uncles, bought proj[)erty ii) the couritry so 
that they can hunt and fish together, and they have 
built a cottafte there. The "club" they have formed, 
with monthly dues and regular meetings about the use 
and'maint<»nance of this property, is, apparently more 
irVipoHant to the grandson than to the son, who did not 
mention this connection wit-h other familia membi»rtt. 

* The .young man feels that his relationship with his 
aunts and uncles, whom he sees about twice a month, 

is go(Kl and will Remain 'unchanged. . I 

The (irqndson Wife 

/rhe granddaughter-in-law. like her husbxind, was 
expt^c^ing \\w\r third child within a few days after the 
interview. She is a fourth-generation "Anglo-Ameri- 
can," of (German and Knglifsh stock with*a large family 
connection which has moved into the middle-middle 

•clasH^/rhe interviewers noted that there was nevt^r any* '% 
referee to this difference- in "clasg" or "raco" but ^ 
*• only |to differences in language and cuisine. 

* The young couple see her relatives on a few holidays, 
which > the A*s understand and accept, t\nd keep in 
touch with her family's activities during montHy visits 
with her parents. The grandspn's wife enjoyed the fre- ' 
quent contffcts with extended family members when 

. she > was youngef and misses them, but feels that now 
they all have much less in common. Of the future, she 
thinks that jH^rhaps their, friends may be as important 
to her and her husband as their relatives. 

This young woman is busy with her children and 
teaching geography and history to seventh and eighth 
graders. She sees.peither \\i^r mother-in-law nor Sra. A 
as often as her husband does4)ut is more comfortable 
with 'her motht^-in-law^ in any case, since they can 
converse in Knglish. Th'e relatives who Iwlong to the ^ 
hunting club are frequent rorvpf^iions, esin^cii^ly 
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during the hujUtji§g^ason, when, according to her, 



* "The husbartdj? and boys hunt, and the women and 
girls cook/yrtte^couple cooperate in the usual babysit-* 
ting and /report jthat their children look forward to 
being with their^ cousins on both sides of the familjt 
The granadaughter-in-law thinks she should learn to 
speak Spamsh better, and she appreciates her in-laws' 
patience and understanding with ner present inability. 

The Granddaughter 

This 32-year-old mother of eight, the eldest child of 
Sra. A's second eldest daughter and her first husband, 
is a school-buji driver and lives in a home she and her 
^ husband are buying in the city in a lower-middle^ 
income housing development Her husband's 20-y|^ar-• 
old nephew, who has juat begup working in the citv, is 
at present. a member of tVieir casa. The granddaughter 
was raised by Sr.- and Sra. A and feels like a sister to 
her aunts and uncles who were growing up in the 
sacie home, altheugh dhd^ is not as closfe to her own 
brothers and sisters as shef otherwise would have been. 
She is especially close to a cousth who was also raised 
by their grandparents and writes often to her now that 
the cousin is living in Indiana. The granddaughter is 
confident that the families will be even closer and 
frequently includes some of her many cousins, nieces, 
ana T^ephews in dutings with her own children. 

* Her love for her grandmother is very special. The 
granddaii/ghter visits her every weekend, when she also 
-sees 0iany other relatives, especially her mother. Her 

vacation visits to her own father in San Antonio are a 
mixture of pleasure and homesickness. Since her hus- 
band's family does^not< celebrate holidays because of 
their religious practices, these occasions are spent with 
her extended /ami/ia. . 



The grandson-in-law, the only non-Catholic reported in 
all of Familia i4, has, a large and complicated family 
tree of his own. Most are step- and half-brothers and 
Sisters from his father's three marriages, and all, ap- 
.parently, are on the best of terms; they turn to this 
young itian for advice with their problems since he is 
the oldest. He adds, though, that he and his wife try to 
solve their oWn problems without going to members of 
either familia. 



The Granddaughter's Husband 
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In when he was 28, he came direcjtly from Mexico 
on a perrtianent basis to work in the fields around the 
town. Now a maintenance sweeper for a large auto- 
motive plant, he has'somehow managed to save enAigh 
money to assist his own familid members when Ihey 
• are in need and has even sent hi^ aged grandmothy in 
Mexico enough money to rebuild her house when it 
burned down. Jhis is one of the familias wlvch travels 
back to Mexico frequently, and visits the mUny cousins 
and especially the uncles\who raised the motherless 
boy with wafmth and kindness. These visits are impor- 
tant to the grandson-in-law and his children, as are the 
frequent visits ^ith the Michigan brothers and sisters 
and their fattier. The couple regret that they do not 
see the granddaughter's older relatives as often as they 
, did when they still lived in .the smaller town and 
before the ctiildren were so bu^ in sports and other 
events with their peers. . 

Prototype Familia > 

In many ways, this large, 141-member clan is highly typical 
of that jispect of Mexican-American culture known as familia 
at its most traditional, possibly because* of its semirural, ex~ 
traurban ambience. Close-knit cyjd ^devoted — unidos — cousins, 
and a|^nts and U'ncles of the same a^e group, for that matter, 
interact like brothers and sisters. In-laws, especially females, 
are drawn into thq intense relationship of the network. There 
is reflected here an emotional interdependence which, especial- 
ly Jbr tVie older members, satisfies most of the individuals! 
recreational and so<#al needs, visits and larger gatherings being 
an important part of daily and wqekly life. The sense of obliga^ 
tion to each other, to help in times of economic trouble or 
illness with small loans, household services, or child care, ap- 
pears to stem not only from the sense of duty instilled in early 
childhood but from voluntary desire and strong emotional at- 
tachment. In general, most familia members hope to Continue 
this involvement along with entry into the economic and social 
mainstream of their locality. 

Their Faith ♦ — ' 

With the exception oT one third-generation in-law, the- fami- 
lia members are Catholic. Their faithTind their church are an 
integral and accepted part of dpily and weekly life, although 
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only rou|[ne ritual participation for some. Family bonds are 
strengthened further when godparents are chosen for christen-' 
ing, First Communion/ and confirmation. Dr. Sena-Rivera says, 
. though, that this custom is not as strong as it is nearer the 
border or \n Mexico itself, where the *Tictive'' kinship, the 
practice of "claiming'' relations through' godparenting, is also 
still strong. 

Mai^riage and Divorce . 

Familia A reflects,. also, changes in patterns of marriage and 
divorce. A shift toward 'intermarriage with other groups is 
rather noticeable among them. From the one **out-marriage*' 
out of eight marriages. in the second generation, the daughter's 
* ' second iparriage to a Puerto Rican, to nine out of sixtfeen* . 
marriages in the third generation, eight to Anglos and one to a 
Cuban, the trend is striking. Striking, too, is the assimilation of 
most of these spouses into the warm interaction of the familia. 

According to Sena-Rivera, familias in his stu4jf were in one 
respect not typical of many .that he knows about: There were 
no common-law marriages among them: Only Sra. A*8 daughter 
had what was apparently a less than "fprmar* marriage Serial 
' marriage is quite acceptable, and divorce is no longer fr^ned 
on. As Sena-Rivera sees it, usually divorce **has meant that 
they havenl lost anything. In most case$; the children stay 
within the familias. It*8 an in-law, usually a male, who leaves. 
. The divorce is not with the son, the blood line, so the daughter 
kdeps the children. And .apparently, when there is intermar- 
riage or marriage yvrith a divorced* person, a man brings his own 
^ childrerv who are gladly acNpted wito the extended family.** 

Language and Assimilatiq;;! ^ 

_ The grancison articulated a concern about a trend* he has 
obse^rved in Familia A ^nd among, his (fiends in the Michiana 
V area when, he expressed his regrcit that so many younger gen- 
y eration members know so little Spanish. In fact, the interview- • 
ers observed that given names in the fourth generation have 
been Anglicized when they are not actually non-Spaniph. 

Sena-Rivera has noticed change^ in )iis gwn group in northern 
New Mexico and southern Colorado.. He adds, however, when 
^ speaking of both customs and language, that at present, with , 
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the huge numbers of- Mexicans and other Latins coming in, 
there is still a good deal of language retJ^ntion. Referring par- 
ticularly to the Los Angeles an^, he remarks: 'They come 
. atross into LA now and work in small industries directly foi" 
Mexicans or at least for Mexican foremen, and>shop in Mexican 
> grocery stores, P>(ni b^g sup(T markets liav(* Spanish dorks .... 
Now the burflen is on shops and n^staurants wlio servo tliesc^ 
people rather than on the minority* struggling to make their 
wishes, kirown in En'glish. This change has' taken place in less 
th^Ji a generation. Now social services in LA have Spanish- 
speaking personnel and signs on buses and in public buildings 
are in Spanish; there are TV stations which are Mexican and 
there are other bilingual programs. Partjcularly the churches 
now have the masses and other services in Spanish, so there's 
not really a great deal of need to de-Mexicanize yourself 

As Sena-Rivera reflected on this, he mentioned that some of 
the bilingual programs work but that many of them iare simply 
devices for assimilation in a bilingual, bicultural oiv^ization. 
Certainly it has been found among other groups who are 
making their way into the mainstrefim of American life that 
satisfaction is greater and alienation less ai^ong those who 
have achieved a bicultural balance, by retaining much of the 
old while assimilating much of the-new. Sra.) A's grandson ^ees 
this as a goal for ifis generation and his children's. 

Grandson A- sees other changes which should take place. 
While cherishing memories of the older generation and loving 
relationships with them, he^ feels that the younger generations 
of Mexican Americans should be more ''independent*' and less 
traditional. Friendship with Anglos should be fostered, he be- 
lieves, and younger Chicanos* should make an effort to partici- 
pate in and enjoy things which their pardnta did xxot (or could 
not), such as travel and dating alone. Chief among th*e interests 
to be promoted is sports, the grandson's own personal delight. 

The ''Nonpersons*' 

' ,A eltrange custom appeared during interviews. Usually, sever-^ 
al interviews wjere neqimsacy to fill out the branches on each 
family tree, and occasionally a vfew branches were not leafed 
out completely. ''Soipebody would crop up here and, somebody 
there, and we'd try to straighten them c(ut. Whats a child 
doing over there in that household? He wafe born over here.V 

ERJC ^ 0^ 
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And in the case of a couple of families, '*all( of a sudden you 
realize there's somebody who isn't even being talked. about, and 
the person is declared almost OMnonperson/' 

TJiere was never any attempt to intrude 6r ta probe more 
deeply than the family members wished to go. The interviewers 
were struck by. the firm, quiet refusal to reveal information 
^h6ut a recent or imminent rupture in any couple, fcri the cases 
where someone had, seemingly, ''disappeared,'' clues came only 
from comparing conversations and interviews among the var- 
ious persons interviewed in the same familia. Females and 
their children involved in divorce had apparently rejoined their 
own extended families. \ 

This kind of mystery first showed up in Familia A when Sra. 
A neglected to mention some of the daughter's children, and 
only later did the interviewers learn that the A grandparents 
hadf actually legally adopted this granddaughter. It was this 
same granddaughter vyho mentioned one uncle who did not 
visit with anyone because he has ''set himself apart." Later, the 
interviewers realized that this was the jndividual who ^had 
refused to sgeUiem. The mystery remained closed- 

Sena-Rivera said, "I didn't probe to f^d out exactly what 
these people had done that was so v/rorfg that they were kicked* 
out of the family. Since it was sensitive, the only way we found 
out was from*a word here and a word there; then from differ- 
ent interviews we put the mystery together." He has observed 
that mental health practitioners who are not of or very close to 
this ethnic group are not likely to appreciate what being cut off 
in this way means, nor to understand how this diminishing of 
identity can destroy an individual and his sense of self. 

*c Famj)ia B\ 71 persons, 26 households, of urban-industrial, mostly 
' blue-collar orientation. 

The First Generation: The XJreat Grandfather 

Senor B, described by his interviewers as "an intro- 
spective, uncomplaining, philosopHipal man of striking 
talm and personal dignity," was reading a Spanish- 
language Bible when the interviewers arrived. He and 
his wife are Baptist ^converts, the only ones in the 
family. Although literate in his own language, he has 
mastered) little English and was interviewed in Span- 
ish in the upstairs flat of^err two-unit house. 
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In 1921, ^fter several bitterly hard early married years 
in Texas, the Bs migrated to this small steel-mdustry 
city in Indiana, across the State line from Chicago. Sr. 
B worked 3 years past retirement at 65 to finish 
paying for the modest but well-maintained house, situ- 
ated 20 yards from one end of a railroad yard overpass 
and nextr tq a small ironworks plant. .This neighbor- 
. • hoodv once had many young Mexican families in it, 
since they considered it "a good place to raise their 
children. Now, it appears to be mixed blaclj and 
"Latino,';* the local -term for mixed Spanish-origin 
people. ♦ . * . 

. The great-grandfather was born in Mexico City in 1893 
to a maid and a textile-factory wOrker, orphaned when 
he was 10, and placed ip a government orphanage with 
his 4 siblings, since the few relatives still living were 
unable or unwilling to take them in as was the custom. 
^'The orphanage was a good one, according to Sr. B., and 
he and his brother learned linotyping, the brother s 
lifelong profession and Sr. B's source for odd jobs since 
he retired from lis job as a foundry worker. Soon after 
the two brother^' age forced them to leave the orphan- 
age, they -fearefl conscription due to the Revolution. 
Since Sr. B was unable to find a secure job-he decided 
to try his luck in the Unjted States and, in 1911,. when . 
less than 19 years old, he paid a small fee, showed his 
receipt, and walked across the bridge from Ciud^d 
Juarez to El Paso, Tex. • 

Sr. B has- maintained .contact with his brothers and - 
sisters in Mexico, writing and sending money when 
they said they needed it^' and once receiving money 
from a brother so that he could visit Mexico City. He 
• misses the vacation trips there or to Baja California tor 
visit Sra. B's sister. Sr. B regrets that his descendants 
and their relatives in Mexico have no contact .with 
' each 'Other and blames his offspring's lack of interest 
- on the fact that not all of his 44 graifcichildren and 
none of his great-grandchildren can speak Spanish. . 

He is grateful for his progeny's frequent visits, which 
he feels are voluntary. Proud that he has never needed 
to ask for their help, he has somietimes helped them 
although there were times they did not want him to. 
Occasionally, he has' paid small debts for them without 
informing them. In his view, respect-and obedience are • 
the basis of "harmony" in the family, and he., has in- 
sisted on .this for his wife and, "if they wish," for 
himself as well.' A key to this man in his familia is his, 

o In ^ 
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wife's repeated comment to. the interviewers that Sr. B 
was "a good man," which meantfto them that he was 
kind and gentle, not a drinker, provided as best he 
could. • ^ 



The Great-Grandmother 
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In 1912, when she was 15, this lady married Sr. B, who 
''treated^her right,'' and beg^n with him their struggle 
for survival. Even though they lost three of their chil- 
dren before the age of 3, a^id Sr, B was able to earn no 
more than 10 cents an hou^in his various jobs ii\ 
Texas, Sra. B was happier than she had been for many 
years. Motherless shortly after her 'birth, Sra. B and 
her siblingiS spent 4 happy years with her paternal 
randmother, then, went with her father and his 15- 
iitold bride to Texas, where jobs were difficult and 
pa^^s^ he was killed oy a^ train a few years 

latelHp^H>h«^->^ stepmother sicried away claimant 
rights and rel^^tNlalo Mexico, taking her baby daughr 
ter and Sra. B's brotfter and older sister. Shie placeQ^6- 
year-old Sra. B dhdnhe Othetr sister in a Catholic or- 
phanage 'in San Aptonio. • 



In the orphanage; Sra. B receiv^ only a year of kin- 
dergarten, thfe ejctent of her schopling. |Her fondest 
memories were of. sev<?ral yearly events in tljie month 
of May when the? children w^re allow^dfto go into the 
deserted street jin front of the orphanage at 4 ki the 
morning to ¥un and play, a f4-eedon?Sra. B loved. They 
ail jooked RJrwafdlo that one month, when they were 
also treated to a trip to the circus and to an early 
"morning walk to the bid. San Antonio Mission where 
they had breafcfatft. 

After about 2 years, wrtSn she was barely 9, Sra. B was 
''adopted" by an -Anglo family who had assured the 
nuns sh^ would be treated like a daughter. Actuallv, 
h^r ntany duties included feeding, dressing, and bath- 
ing the invalid father. She had to sleep on^ a mat 
rather than in one oiT the extra bedrooms and was 
severely beaten when tKe guardians were not satisfied^ 
ivith her work. On the second occasion that the cofich/ 
man's kindly^wife reported the beatings to the orphan- 
age, an interpreter came so that the little girl's story 
could, be told to the English-speaking ^nuns, and she 
was returned to the orphanage. 

When the stepmother and her new husband regained 
custody of the child^n, the yomjjpwiigirls were put to 
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work for Americans** as, household helpers. From this 
experience, Sra. B learned English well, a boon ever 
after for herself and her familia. Because of her miser- 
able childhood, sha and Sr. B legally adopted and 
rai^ two grandchildren whose parents were divorced. ' 

At the time of the interview, Sra. B was trying tp 
recover from the amputation of one leg below the 
knee. Although uncomfortable, a bit deaf, and suffer- 
ing from some lapses in memory, she viewed her pres- 
ent life with contentrnent because of her husband's ^ 
devotion, her children frequeni visits, and her reli- 
gious convictions. She wishes only that she were not so 
dependent on her husband and oldest daughter, who 
cares for her daily. Sra. B states that she has tried **to 
teach all of them to do what's right and not to bear 
any grudges.'* 

The Second Generation: The Daughter 

"This woman, widow of a Mexican-born steeL worker- 
mechanic, still has her unmarried eldest daughter, a 

Sclerical worker, her fouf school-age children, and an , . 
18-year-old niece in her casa. Her days are filled with 
, babysitting for a small grandson and taking care of 
Sra. B, but she finds time to enjoy her children's and 
grandchildren's frequent visits and the twice-weekly 
visits or most of her brothers and sisters to their par- 
ents. 

The daughter feels that her familia is harmonious and 
alwclys will be. Indeed, she is confident that-her chil- 
dren' will remember sher teaching respect for their 
elders in casa, familia and society-at-large. She re- 
members with pleasure the huge assemblages of her . 
younger days^ at a park or a hall rented for the occa- 
sion, and arranges "holiday gatherings at* her **big' 
house." Her dcflighter-in-law, who sees her mother-in- 
law every Sunday because that lady likes to get all her 
offspring together as often as possible, commented:, 
''Kke she usually goes out of , her way— she- makes ^ 
flautas, mole, enchiladas, menudo. T^en she calls ev- 
erybody up, and everyone goes over. If someone can't 
make it, sheieels real bad. She likes to get everyone . 
together every so often, you know. For Christmas, all 
the sisters-in-law and dauglHers help her make a 
whole tot of tamales. We exchange gifts, all of Tks. It's a 
close fafmily. Real close. The Grandma and Grandpa 
are^ere, too. 'Thanksgiving and Christmas at her 
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house .... She does a lot of the icooking, but we all 
, bring something* . . . • 

'» 

The Son-in Law * . ^ . 

The 6s' son-in'law, husband of their third ^youpgest 
child, was interviewed in Spanish in the couple s well- 
kept' duplex, in a neatly maintained neighborhood of 
* solid lower-middle .or middle-middle economic level, ^ 
ov6r the viaduct and about a mile from the Bs. Five * 
children live ay home and four ♦elsewhere. A 23-year- 
old daughtejf^ Bn elementary school teacher in this 
city, was especially interested in the study. She and 
her f^er tried to persuade her veiy shy^ mother to be 
interviewed. The mother s older sister, to whom she is 
vvery close, was instead the* other respondent for her 
. generations a fortunate circumstance for the study in 
' view of tjiat daughter's pi votar position in Familia-B. 

The son-in-law's example df farfiily interaction has 
been* consistent and st.rong". He maintains close*^ ties 
with liis relatives, and goes to M^jco several times a 

" year to visit his stblings, whom he has often helpfetj, 
withujnidical expenses and in other ways. He and the 
brotheir/ who, liveS nearby see 6ach Other nearly every 
day, anil their children's friendship Ifor each other is a 
source pleasure to these men. His children's and 

V grandchildren's visits, even the babysitting he and his 
wife do, brihg this man satisfaction iand joy. Heaves 
the impression that these interactions arid the fre-^ 
quent visits with his wife^s family are voluntary and 
enjoyable and will continue'. \ 

The Third Generation: The Grandson 

This 23-year-old man is a maintenance worker at the 
city's largestf steel milf where nriany of the Ynen of 
Familia B work. lie lives with his wife and small son 
in a one-bedroom apartment in a nice-looking, four- 
ninit building among seVeral godd ones on its side of 
the street, along with several commercial buildings 
and a bar. Across the nqj^y street are a number of 
small industrial plants. ^ 

The grandson sees his mother once j^Very week oi^^two. 
He gives her a small portion of his paycheck and, with 
his siblings, contributes to larger gifts, such ^s a wash- 
ing machine or other Jabor-saving appliance, at Christ- 
mas. He visits the grandparents s^tlout* once a n^onth, 
with phone, calls in between, and takes them places 
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when they need rides, a service he frequently provides, 
/or his mother-in-law when she deli<^M<her Avon prod- 
ucts. Babysitting, as well fta occasional loans of money, 
usually comes from his ii^aws. .He seems to make 
little effort td see his relatives ejccept while at his 
mother's but wishes that they* were closer and plans to 
make more effort in th^ futWe. He also wishes, he 
says, that he and his brothers ^nd sisters "'would talk 
seriously about what is going on yvith them" and not 
be content with "just havin|g fun together" 

i'he Grandsornk Wife ' ^ * , 

Fleeing from an "overly strict, jealous ' husband, this 
young ,woman*s mother -hjought her to the United 
• States from their native Guad^ajara and raised her in 
this 'city. The granddaught^-in-lav^ sees her mother 
often, stays with her when her husband is on the night 
shift, and talks often on the phone. Her relationship 
with her mother-in-law is frequent and loving and es- 
pecially warm with her husband's younger siblings. ^ 
This young woman reveis in the closeness of her hus- 
band's family, and her dream, when they can afford it, 
is to go with hei« husband and son to visit her ijiother's 
relatives in Mexic©, which slie enjoyed when she was 
younger. ' 

Of her son s future relationship with his familia, she 
says, '1 think just how we visit all the time; as he gets 
olderl^ it's going to blend into hisA^art that he's ^oing > . 
to want to. And they give him a lot of love. I don t see 
Jjow he wouldn't want to, you know . . ." 

The Granddafighter 

This young woman, a 27 -year-old ba^k clerk, lives with 
her husband and son in the carefully furnished down- 
stairs unit of a converted two-story house on a well-/ 
kept street occupied by people, of ' apparently lower- 
middle income. The adopted married grandson of Sr. 
and Sra. B lives upstairs. Busv and striving to be inde- 
pendent, the ^anddaughter does not see her relatives 
often or talk on the telephone with them, unlike many 
of the others who spend a great deal of time this way. 
' Her son is taken to his grandmother's and , picked up 

by his father, so'that this former intera#Son between 
the two generations of women is curtailed. Both par- 
ents are pleased that their son has this ^opportunity to • 
get to know his grandmother and the great-grandpar- 
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^ents; it seems riot to occur, ta. them to pay 'for this; 



-service, however, in spite of that ladys need. . \ ^ 
" / ' . .^-^ \ t w\ 7^:rr^ ^ > ^ . 

The granddaughter ^ives tlfe impression bf neecjing tn§ 

/amma .continuity and empt\3tial ties; she say? that • 

^ \ she enjoys- being with hef relatives and^has no outside, 

friends. She isf especially concernjed* that sjie ,visit her 

grandparents at least once a nfcnth, eve/l thougjjj she 

' \ cannot really commUnicato wit4^ her graridfather. Of 

Sra. B she says, **My grandmother^ a wonderful 

person. There's no one like ply grandmother. She s )the 

best person Tv.e ever known, and Tm glad that my son 

ia over thefe evefy day.'* 

^ The Granddaughter's Hiisban4 ^ - 

* ' This police detective is* a third-generation Maxicarl- 
American Whose parents were born in Iowa. The . 
' f father, a railroad, worker like hijj iown fathfer,' brought 
his family to this city v^here sbtrie of the other men of 
the family still work ih the steel mills. The young 
man's mother, who visits them about once a Ynonth, is 
a 'home-demonstration agent for the Indiana Universi- 
ty e)i:tension service. He visits her occasionally and 
sees hisi0bunger. brothei^, a welder, who lives rn a 
nearby cBfaboilt twice a month. He sees his younger 
sister, who is a high school friend of his wife, and her ^ 
husband more fr^equently, since they get together often 
Ao play basketball. Otherwise, he is .mainly coricernied 
. with his imniediate family and, like his wife, he indi- 
.>fr/cates that, as a couple, they prefer to be independent' 
* ' ithd thatHheir chief interaction is at large gatherings 
^ of the famiHia, ^ 

- , ' •. / ^ 

Las Chicanas ^ cJU 

The remarkable women of /^amt/w 5 epitomize, for \)y. Sena- 
. . Ritrera at least, the strength of the countle^^ women, Mexican 
and Mexican-American, who lhave borne children, prepared ta- 
males, enchiladas, and all the rest for countless fdmiliti mem- 
bers, and worsted >side by side in the fields with their husbands 
and children.^ This kind of life has been the historical lot of 

. these women on the estates of the patiror\es in Mexico and on 
the lands of Texas, Ne^y Mexico, ^lifornia, or Midwest fgrm- 
ers. At the same time, apparently, '^pst of them have managed 
to buttress within their familias, as an integral cornerstone of 

» their culture, the image of male dominance, in spite of the low 
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.social* and economic stature of th^r men. Quotations '^iven 
below, from comments made by soiYie of the B women to the 
interviewq^fs, well illustrate their fiv«>s and their forceful per- 
sonalities. ' 

Sra! B, herself, exerted great LntTuence on her family because 
of her strong maternal control^ and her fluency in Enp^lish 
which, despite her illiteracy jn both Spanish and English^ aldecf 
her in dealing with an Ahglo-dorhi^iated world. The help to her 
family in this one area alone was immeasurable and, further, 
sj^-^had no langj^^age barrfer to separate her fron^hird and 
fourth geAeration members. Her will was indomitable and her 
^evotion tenaciously directed at saving her progeny from the 
poverty and unhappinesft^she krjew-in her childhood and from 

'ttie^eprivation of her early married years in Texas. 

V Her ambition for her family is reflected in her grandciaugh- 
.tec^who said during her interview: * . 

I think Pm better. off than my brothers and sisters . . . 
and of^ce in awhile I hear someone thy, **WeU, you'^^e 
got money to do sojnething.** I do, but they forget that 
I work hard and save. Tve been working since I was a 

'. frt^shman in high schooj. After high school,*! went 
back to fny counselor apd he said, **Now, you don*t 
want to go to college— youVe just going to get mar- 
ried." You koow. But I decided to go. First I got a job 

• their (Indiana University, Bloomington), then I en- 
rolled. Sometimes it was really hard— I didn't have 
anv money. But I would never call my mother, t don't 
know ifu was a sense of pride or because I didn't want 

. to impose on her—she dian*t have anything. 

• Lonelinejis brought together the six ''Latinos'' who were at 
the University at that time. This girl helped establish a Mexi- 
can- A mtiiucan ^program and is very proud of how well some of 
Ihe rfjertibers; ihduding some women, have done. As she added, 
• somk of'tfie ;^vomen ''even bebame lawyers/' 

Sh^rT)arried at age 2{)\ l\ years after her father died, and says 
of the early.v years of her marriage: "W^ started out with zero— 
ItothmgkW-ij.fmid.for our own wedding. We saved up for him to 
go, to school because I wanted ^him to. get a degree real bad— 
that nteant a lot to me. We lived in furnished apjartments and 
whatever ! . . , Hp finished hi^ degree in night school ....'* 

Now sheMH not certain about finishing the 2 1/2 years she 
needs. to get he^ (>wn degree because of her commitment to her 
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husband and child. But she wants it very 'much, **just to hAve 
. • it" . ^ ^ - 

The granddaughteMn-law, too, shows the kind of support for 
her husband that ha^ helped these Chicanos to **make \t'' in an 
alien culture and an unfriendly work environment. 

I t611 him to be a foreman, you know, or a big* shot at ^ 
the Mill— not just to stay down. Like before, he^was an 
iron worker, and when it snowed, he was laid off ... . 
Now he's in the Mill. It s less money than before When 
he was at the foundry, but there's always work wheth- 
er there's rain or a. storm or not and the benefits .... 
' But he had to start atlkhe bottom, in the labor. Two 

montfis ago, he took his e;cam to get into mechanics at 
the Mill. So, like, I would alwavs build him up— you ^ 
can do this, just try, you're not dumb. You've ^t to do' 
that to. your husband. If not, they don't tf^ink jrnuch of 
themselves— just so they're making money, they're 
happy. They should try to make more, and get up high» 
I think .... * - . ' 

Discrimination 

Sra. B's poignant- memories of her husband's work experi- 
ences are sadly typical of the e:A:periences of all too many 
Mexican Americans and, for that matter, of most socioeconomi- 
cally depressed newcomers to the United States work force. She 
described his struggles while working for the railrogd in Texas: 

9 

All the Mexicans were assigned the harde^ jobs, like 
digging, even if you could rpad and writfe^'Hs he can— 
and were able to handle better work. WhV? fkicause we 
were Mexican. They wouldn't give us a chance at noth- 
ing. There were many abuses .... Somfe of the fore- 
men were very mean. They would see that you were 
marked down at the store for more thah what you 
bought, and you. always owed more than you made. 
'That'8 not fair 

In the men^ories of the great-grandparents of Familia B, 
discrimation extended beyond the work place. As Sra. B re- 
membered it: . * 

Life for the Mexican was pretty hard Itxwas 
almost like for the colored. There was a lot (oO dis- 
i' Crimination. They wouldn't allow you to eat at a table 
with a white— they would separate you. Once I went to 
rheet my husband In another city: In the morning I 
went to a restaurant by the station to have breakfast. 

ERJC . '■ . Hi 
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Now, 1 am pretty light and I can pass. They served me.' 
. When I returned to San Antonio with my Jjusband, we 

stopped at the same restaurant. They saw my husband 
* is Mexican. They wouldn't serve us up front. They 

wanted to serve us in the kitchen .... 

Sra. B added that things had not been too different for Mexi- 
cans where they now live. She said that her husband had 
always had to work at the hardest jobs'in the steel mills, under 
uniiealthy conditions, and that he was never steadily employed 
or for many days a week. Sra. B then added, lest she make the 
one ".'white" interviewer feel uncomfortable, "I owe no. grudges 
. I tkke things as they come — as God sends them-" 

Employment 

In regard to the employment problems of the Mexican 
Americans, as with a study of .illegal immigrants which he 
•hopes to do, Sena-Rivera -is afraid tM his study, while good 
and valid, may be used against these people. "You can manipu- 
late family associations, particularly emotive tendencies, to get 
at the various .members and manipulate them even to hold 
down the work force," he explained. "Even these individual 
laborers say that. This person will stick with the job because he 
has greater responsibilities to a wide rang^ of people. Th6y can 
makq^ greater demands on him than on another worker. I've 
seen that. I've heard 'white' employers speak in those terms: 
'I'd ratheu. have a Mexican worker because I know he'll be 
' steady and work for less, because that rrioney has to go to a lot 
of people.'" ^ 

While agreeing that many immigrartf groups "have met with 
similar difriculties,vhe added, "Our bad luck* is that we came at 
. the end of the Industrial Revolution, so that as a group we are 
locked into that stage of history that we can't get out of ... . 
And even if we were able to move up, it's in categories that 
don't make that much difference. Like in academia . . it's high 
prestige, but it's still a njiddle-class occupation in our society 
* . Each group has haft to work its way in our country; that's 
trqp, but her?!, now, the average person has to work much, 
much"Tiarder." - 

Familia B in the third generation has a number of excep- 
tibns to the blue-collar caste of the older members. In addition 
•to thejiplice detecliVe grandson-in-law and his clerical-worker 
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wife, that generation includes a computer jprogrammer, a mufiii- 
cian, a telephone operator, a bilingual teacher, 9^ secretary, a 
bank employee, and a salesperson. Among the other young, 
adult grandchildren, there are several college and university 
students. It is hard to say whether they are feeling at their age 
the constraints of their time and their ethnic group, -o^ being 
"locked in/' as Sen^t^Ri^era describes it. Whether fuller entry 
into a bicultural world and emergence of more of the women 
out of the casa anikipto the work!ing world will make a differ- 
ence in familia life/s a matter for further study. ^ 

Of this familiajthe interviewers noted that, they "did not 
receive any sense of being-at-t he-bottom or depression from any 
member for livijig in this or sinrylar neighbofhoods and espe- 
cially not from Sr. and Sra. B. At the same time, we do not 
wish to convey the impression that various members of Familia 
B are not desirous of, or not working"* toward raising, their 
'jjresent socioeconomic status.*' 

Changes - ^ . ^ 

, The^ grandson's perceptions are interesting. In his intervie^, 
conducted in English with much Anglicization of Spanish, sur- 
names, he made distinctions among his relatives, calling 
anyone born and raised in Mexico "Mexijcan/' To him, ''Ghica- 
no** stanjls Tor tMQge born in the States but who ''think jike A 
Mexican,*' an(^ "Mexican American*' me^ns those of Mexican 
descent who "think like Americans.** 

The propinquity of hiost of these poor slum houses to their 
neighbors and the enforced propinquity of their numerous occu- 
pants to each other certainly do not 9pitomize the American 
Dream. They are not the Dream pictured in glossy magazines 
or on the ubiquitous television, whose aerials project from 
every tenement. But the always-room-for-one-more hospitality 
for other merhbers of familia has been *an assurance of the 
enduring qualities of the Chicano kin network. Will these qua- 
lities endure U|ichdnged? / 

The Third Qeneration members ojT^Uie B Familia who were 
interviewed indicate a possible drift! .^here is an embarrass- 
ment about inadequate space and enforced closeness which may 
interfere with the old hospitality-despit^^-inadequacies. The 
granddaughter, who wants to continue the large gatherings at 
Christmas, at least, like the alhfamilia party she went "all 
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* out" for thej)revibu8 year, is looking for a larger house because 
"I don't have the foom" to entertain adequately. The grandsori 
indicates that he does not visit J^s siblings formally, or they 
him, except for calling on his next-older brother who has just 
bought a house where, the grandson feels, visits now will not be 
an imposition. 

. Transmission of ValUes * \ . > , ^ 

^^Familia B, throughout its generations; demonstrates well the 
transmission of values. The fathers in all of the familias. in this 
study have been instrumental, in both precept and example, in 

'Caching respect and ob^ience to one's elders arid love and 
vblition in helping- all familia members. In addition to reinforc- 

. ing these principles, the motliers have. been largely responsible 
for teaching moral strictures and proper behavior to the young 
wohien of the f ami lias. The B's granddaughter-in-Uw reported 
the lessons from tjer Mexican relatives, especially her own 
grandniother: ' > ^ 

Not to take the pill! Take, when God gives me a cjuld^ 
not to abort it, and to have as many children aS he 
wants me to, you know .... Respect— respect for your 
^ elders, respect for your Mom. ^ 

I always had to respect my Mom and I ^Id! She 
brought us up real strict, like the Mexican -custom. 
Like my husttand couldn't come into the house for the 
longest time while we were dating! She just didn't 
want him in the house ''vyiless he wants to marry 
you— is going to asji for your hand." I'd say, ''Well, 
Ma, we're not, living lik6 that any more," and she'd 
say, ''While you're under this roof you are!'' But then i 
he proved himself, like there Wf6 no hanky-panky, and 
he didn't get me pregnant or anythiiig so after 3 years, 
she let him come into the fwht (eficloBed) porch! We 
had a little color TV the«e*to watch together. We went 
together for about 5 yearp before -we were married and 
he was finally allowed inside, the house. * ^ , 

She said her husband, who told her later^at he wouldn't 
have married her if she had been ''easy*' and that he was glad 
her mother had been strict with her, would be strict hke that 
with his own daughters ' His viewpoint does not entir,<^ly reflect 
the trend reported for some thirdiigeneration members, who are 
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tryihg to adapt to different dating patterns, amotlig otl'ier more 
**American'' ways. 

(Since the interviews, Senora B ha^ died. The interviewers 
were of the opinion, when talking with the familia, that the^ 
group apjjfearpd to be at a crucial point in their cultural con- 
tinuity. Senor B did not give the impression* of stimulating 
enough emotional reaction alone or of having the material 
resources which might compensate for that lack. They feel, 
though, that the daughter who has been with her mother at 
the center of visits during the older lady's illness and thef 
granddaughter who appears to want to continue the larger 
family gatherings may be able to carry on the role as the 
familia focal point.) . 

Familia O, 23 persons, seven households of metropolitan central 
city, mixed .blue-c6llar and other occupations. , ^ ^ - 

The First Generation: The Great-Gmndfather 

In 1917, when he was 22, the now-81-year-old head 
this familia came to the metropolitan center in Michi- 
gan where the familia still lives. This retired auto^ - 
motive worker spends most of his^days and nights 
cheerfully looking after his invalid wife. The interview- 
ers were impressed with his gende digjr^ified manner 
and the fact that he was not emb^i^r&ssed to.be doing 
women s Work; they noted as well the ertiotive interde- 
pendency of thQ, couple. 

Their home is old, spacious, and reasonably well kept 
up, on the first floor of a two^family dwelling that they 
own. Throughout the years, the Upstairs flat, with its 
separate entrance in the back, has been occupifed suc- 
cessively by other familia members: Sra. C's parents, 
an aunt and her husband, a patrolman grandson and 
his wife, and now a newly married granddaughter and 
• her Irish-descent, automotive-worker husband. The C's 
older daughter and her husband live next door, where 
Sra. C's childless sister cind her husband, both de- 
ceeAsed, had lived. The C's other daughter and her casa 
are ppt far away. The neighborhood is largely of Mexi- 
can and other Latino families and appears to be low 
income, in a blighted central city area adjacent to a 
freeway which split up the old neighborhood and the 
Catholic parish. 
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When one of his brothers was conscripted during the 
Mexican Revolution, St. C and -13 other similarly 
threatened young men started walking toward the 
Statei , h^ng heard that they couM find some kind of 
work there. After nearly starving going over the moun- 
tains toward Gu^Halajara, Sr. C finally! 'arrived in 
Texas where he worke^ for a few years before coming 
to thi 5 city in Michigan. While.in Texas, he was able to 
'send Tioney back to his brothers wid sisters, some of 
which was repaid by the brothers who came to Chica- 
go. 
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Sr. C ^ften calls his brother who .is still living in Chica- 
go; they rarely visit togeth<^r anymore because of the 
brothijr'ja and Srd. C's physical conditions. There is 
aimofityno. cohtact with the brothers children, since 
they are young arid busy and 'Very proud.** The great- 
f granclather of the C Famit/ia finds his greatest delight 
in th(f grandchildren, 'the youn^^st of whom ^top in 
nec^rl; ^ every day iSt^eats, . arrfi m his greatrgrandchil- 
( dren, wJ^o firJoft<^\b<^ 

The Great '6randi%other * ^ i 

Like Wr hus larxd^ Sra. Q Ibved working ilri the fields 
durirJg hei\.cfcl(j(Jtiood in Mexico. She still remembers 
thd days there^with her ^renCs, a gra|idmoth^, and 
her brother and torn* sisters. The family was sufficient- 
ly wVll-tondp thftt Sra. C nearly completed trainjnf to 
becor|te a' teacher andT included French and shomiand 
in h* repertoire. In 192^^4^ after h6iygrandmother died, 
Sra. A her poxerits, three sisters, and a related couple' 
With fiVe children joined the J>ost-Revolution exodus to 
the States to work in the sular-beet industry. Eventu- 
ally the^ settled in this small western-Michigan city. 

Sra. C«ever completed her teacRer training as she had 
hoped/to do. I§he and her sisters got. maintenance jobs 
in hotels 111' the cily and w6rked in -the fields in the 
symmer. .3he met in this city, and after they 

were n%rriecl they settled in their present place. Fpr- 
tunately, they rpmodeled the house mta|two independ- 
ent units so that SrA. C's . parents could five tnere.' 
Shortly afterward,. the fathifer became a invalid, never 
to work again, aind had to depend on Sr. C and his 
(jther daOghters and their husbands for financial sup- 
pert an4 on Sra. C for help in caring for him. 

ki^use of a loss of rnotor Contjrol, which has caused 
se^^al injjirieQ, Sra. )C must use a wheelchair and 
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walker, and requires almost cpnstant care. Her life is 
brightened by the attention of her husband and the , 
frequent visits of her daughters and their husbands 
and offspring and the cooked food they bring. The 
patrolman grandson, who conveniently works in the\r 
precinct, stops in often, as do the granddaughters and 
the great-grandchildren. The Anglo grandsons-in-law . 
com^ frequently, too, and each of them has brought hi? 
mother to visit. A great source of pride is the fact that 
all of her offspring speak both Spanish and English. 
She is proud, too, to snow off the many framed pnoto- 
graphs of her familia members, * 

The Second Generation: The Daughter 

Sra. C related proudly that this^daughter was the first 
''Latino" to graduate from the city's Catholic high 
school. A former secretatgj^ and presently office man- 
ager in an airmail service firm, the daughter and her 
.husband apparently make an upper-middle-class 
inconnffe. Their home is beautifully furbished, far^tter 
than the exterior and the neighborhood would suggest.. 

The couple travel frequently to many parts of the 
world, especially ta Mexico, and hold the familia gath- 
ering at thell home several times a month 'for first 
cousins and her closer relatives. The entire lineal C 
familia gather at her home for Thanks^ving and onoe 
at Christmas she held a dance, with a live band, for 
them. 

Her intensive interaction with her relatives includes 
seeing her parents daily and her sister almost as often. 
Her younger daughter, recently married arid ikying in 
the apartment above the Cs, is her mother s office 
assistant. The patrolman son and the practical-nurse 
daughter artd their famijies visit often, a;id the daugh- 
ter frequently^ takes her adored grandchildren on out- 
ings. In addition, she manages to keep up with her 
mother's relatives in this city, her father's 'Very 
prodd" nephews and nieces in Chicago, and her hus- 
band's family in Mexico. 

J%e Daughter's Husband 

♦ 

This "dignified and somewhat formal man" met the 
Cs' older daughter when she was on a vacation trip to , 
Mexico City, and took her back there after their wed- • 
dinc/in NKchigan. They lived there for 8 yearSj^ where 
he nad a business and where their two older childt^eti 
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were born' and rieturned to this city in 1951. He is now 
s^es manager for a large St. Vincent de* Paul store. 

The husband feels close to his in-laWs and visits often; 
Wh he and the other son-in-law heartily endorse their 
wives' assistance to the old couple during Sra. Cs ill- 
ness, is apparently supportive of the parties which 
his wife gives for her /ami/m and thoroughly enjoys^ 
the visits of hi§ children and grandchildren. Before his ^ 
brother's d€\ath, he visited him yearly in -Mexico, 
giving financial support ^s well. He sees his two sisters 
often during their visits to his home, the last being for 
his daughter's wedding, or «turing travels with his wife. 
A principal concern, he says, has been tty assume .the 
education of his children to save them from the h^ird- 
ships he knew as a young man. 

The Third Generation: The Gmndson 

The daughter's onlyjson, a veteran, and a police patrol- 
man for the past 5 years, chose that profession after 
getting the impression that he was being passed over 
for pfomotion in a previous occupation because he was 
Mexican, so his wife said. Intcresting|J;',Jie give^fe him- 
self this designation, rather than Mexifrfltn American or ^ 
Chicano. Since he is proficient in Spanish and English, , 
he is often called on to interpret at work, as is his , 
medical-aide sister, a matter of great ppide, not only to 
Sra, C but \jo her son-in-law» who insisted tliat his 
children know both languages. This ytning man enjoys 
contacts with his aunt, sisters, and cousins, whom he 
''likes to kid around with,** and-^vishes the visits. Were 
more frequent. He adds that he wishes they had done 
moreJthings together when they were younger. Now he* 
se^^ particularly pleased that his son and the son*s 
coiwhs are developing a strong relationship, visiting ^ 
back' and forth and ''sleeping over.** His aim is to 
inculcate in his son the same respect for,- honesty with^ ^ 
and politeness to the aunts, ^uricles,v}|j|fl grandparents/ 
that he himself learned as a child. ^ ^ 

The Grandson s Wife 

This quiet 25-year-old woman^ a medical technologist ' ' 
of^ mixed jitalian and German heritage, and her hus- > * 
band are raising their son in a modest, middle-middle- 
level neighborhood of tree- lined streets and brick bun- ^ 
galpws. Although she is busy with her job and hotfle- 
making responsibilities, she sees^ her own and her "par- 
ents-in-law several times a week, taking Sunday 
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dinner with them and having her mothetrin-law baby- v 
sit occasionally. She has bnly pleasant ip^niories of 
living with her husband's Yamily when she was first 
married and of their stey in the apartment above* the 
grandparents. Now, sneScor responds with some of her 
mother's relatives and tries to see her brother and his 
wife more often. Meantime, she is concerned- that her 
son get t<> know both sets of his grandparents and the 
C great-grandparents, * 

Traditions and Changes 

Except for their lack of male descent lineal heirs, Familia C 
^exemplifies many of the attributes considered typfcal of this 
ethnic family group. There are.Jthe physical propinquity of 
thi:^ of the households, the interactions both emotional and' 
dutiful, and the occupational assistance, ' , 

An additional evidence of int«rdependency is the drawing of 
the sons-in-law and^^o far, apparently, the grandsons-ixi-law, 
into, the intensive, wartn family interaction. This has occurred 
even though Sra. C has always believed firmly, so she indicat- 
ed that a'woman*8 obligation must be first to her husband and 
children, 

\i remains to be seen whether the ties that bind this familia 
will hold after the great-grandparents die ,and the more afflu- 
ent daughter and son-in-law leave the three-household enclave, 
as it is assumed that they will. Perhaps those ties will hold for 
a time, at least, because this is the daughter who, after th^ 
/ parents, appears to be the pivotal force in the lineal familia, 

* Spanish Language apd the Chjcano 

This familia differs from the other three in the study in a 
highly significant detail, the transmission and retention of the 
mother tongue even to th^ fourth generation. Whether due"* 
substantially to the higher education of this particular great- 
grandmother, the extensive travels and ambition of the more 
affluent daughter and her husband, or the obvious advantage 
this ability has brought to the patrolman and his sister, it js 

. hard to say. Perhaps each of >these has been a factor. Certainly, 
the remembrance and f/^equerit use of Spanish has facilitated 
communication fi^mong the generations, even though both 

' great-grandparents do have some knowledge pf English, 
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In "Growing Up Chicaho/' a chapter in one of his volumes of 
Children of Crisis (1978^p. ^53-354), Robert ColeS describes th^ 
dependence, of the Chu^ana mother on her own language: 
"Moreover^they have the Spanish language^ a reminder that 
one is not hopjplessly Anglo, that one has' one's own words, 
one s way of putting , things and regarding the worl(^, and, not/ 
least, one's privacy e^nd independence. No wohder many Chi^ 
cana motherd, who can speak English easily, if not fluently/^ 
and who know full well that their cThildren will be going to j 
Anglo-run schools where English is the (yily or certainly the / 
preferred language, choose to speak Spanish not just to their 
young children, but, it often seems, at them — as if the souitd of 
the language offers the mother a sense of herself to fall back . 
upon, a certain reserve that causes the child to feel comforted 
and loved - ^ - - The mothers, of course, are talking to them- 
selves, remmding themselves lhat their children may well 
suffer in tHe future, bi^^ at the very least will not lose their 
language, their sense of a specific heritage: a religion, a nation- 
ality/', ' ■ I ^ 
The Chicanos whom Coles observed and 'wrote about^ with 
' such sympathetic perception live in Texas and other parts of 
^the South and Southwest. Possibly those who migrated to^he 
Midwest found a somewhat more egalitarian climate in which 
to raise their children ^nd perceived less need for them to 
retain facility in their language. Perhaps this latter group envi- 
sioned a greater chance of upvv^ard mobility and thought that 
chance would be more possible with greater skill in English. 

When more research studies of the Mexican in the United 
States are done, a& Dr. Sena-Rivera hopes there will be, the use 
of Spanish only, English only, and of the two interfchangeably 
should be investigated^ with regard to region, 'Sooioeconomic 
cl!a6s and mobility, and the institution of familia as a continu- 
ing and viable unit. It will be interesting to determine whether 
the younger generations of this ethnic group as a whole vfw 
find, as other groups apparently have, that the bilingual, bicijl- 
.tkral mode is conducive to greater socioeconomic and 6motional 
well-bcyng. 
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FamHia D, 58 persofts, 13 households, of urbanMndustrial^ mixed 
blue-collar and self-employed occupations. 

The First Generation: The Great Grandfather 

Sr. D, 1890-1968, was born'm Nuevo Leon, Mexico, and 
died in tjke small, mill-dominated, north^^t Indiana 
c\iy where mopt of the family still live and carry on 
the '4amily business.'' The interviewers pieced togeth- 
er this extraordinary man's story from the glowing 
descriptions by his children and mcluded it with the 
.others to complete the familia picture. 

Sr. D 8 father died at the beginning oflhe Revolution. 
Unfortunately, ^is widow ana 13 children did. not have 
time to divide his extensive lands, with their <^ttle and 
goats, orange groves, and sugar cane plantiitioiis, to 
avoid the Revolutionary practice of breaking iij^ large 
holdings. The, lands were expropriated, and the,fariiily 
moveds to Monterrey, Mexico, wherfe most of Vthem 
rejiain. The sdns found work, bought a home for their 
mother, and cleared their father's debts. 

After wqrking at varioul!i jobs in an American-OMO^ed 
refinery for awhile, Sr. D was put to running the com- 
pany's general store. When he realized the opjportuni- 
ties of commercial trade, he decided to go into it on his 
own and, what^s more, to go to the States to [try his » 
luck. For a time, he worked^in El Paso as a teddler, 
carrying household wares across the border in a horse- 
drawn wagon. It was then that he began to ^durt the 
boss's daughter. ' ^ ^ 

His next venture was to the rapidly growing city of 
San Antonio. Here he began to learn .Endisn. In his 
clothing store job, he learned to measure lot suits and 
to alter finished garments. Stilly, he wanted to be in 
business for himself News .of large settlem0nts of 
Mexicans in the Chicago area spurred him to go thei:e, 
and he moved to the sm^U town, now a <;ity, where the 
family still lives^. The courtship SDntinued, with' letters 
and short, sporadic ^visits. / 

. His fur»t business was a . shop for tailoring, dry clefin- 
^ . inff, and selling Spanish-key typewriters. TJ^ere, be- 

, sides pressing dry-cleaned clothing, he measured for 
siiits, cut thenx out,' and completed the final fittings 
after the suits were sewn io Chicago. ; 

Theft of his Iwlts of material and machirttery ended the 
operation at about the time the Depresdion hit. Being 
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wise enough to realize that people might go without 
new or mended clothing but not without food| Sr. D 
determined next on a Mexican foods distribution husix 
ness. • • \ 

Then, at age 37, iir spite of the Depression and in spite 
of being broke, he made a quick trip/ to Chihualma, 
Mexico, where his former boss' family was then ' 
Hying, and married his 27-year-old fiancee. Even this 
was' difficult. The religious ceremony following the 
civil marnftg*"liad to be performed in secret because 
revolutionaries were still repressing the clergy. 

Upon their return to the place Sra.' D. was later to 
describe as "the ugliest town in the world,'' they^began 
their* family and the family business, which was even- 
tually provide a substantifil living i^r .them and 
their seven children. The enterprise still provides- Suffi- 
cient fmancial security for Sra. D that she can give 
sn^ail sups from the proceec^"* to each cliild eVery 
rtionth. " / * 

This business has^..been a prime focus ot family life 
thrcmghout the y^ars. The childreri remember the lon^ 
hours their tether '' worked, late into the night and 
early each mwning, to prepare packages of chocolate 
and other products for sale and delivery ^during the .< 
day. When the boys were small, they were paid on'*a 
piecework basis to wrap products from the basement 
work area, always, after, never duringv school. In the 
summers, before success^ led to importing more canned 
delicacies from Mexico, the family would go at 4 each 
morning to the Lake Michigan dunes to pick and clean 
tender cactus leaves which their Mexican customers 
partlltilarly erijoye^. 

The oddest son took over when hisTather became bjed-- 
ridden 4 years beforte his death. At present, the two 
oldest sons are in the business, and the oldest daugh- 
ter's iiusband is a salesman for the firm. The other two 
sons Bold out their equal shares during a slump. On^ is 
buying his shares back; the youngl^t is in Texas with 
• his mmily and quite successful m his own business. 
The aaugnters nev^r helped rnuch when they were 
childreh, since their place was to be in marriage and 
homemaking. The second daughter, now divorced, has 
been employed in the business recently, however. The 
Youngest (daughter and her husband nave their own 
business, possibly even more successful than that pf 
the family. \ ^ 
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Many of the grandchifdren have worked in the busi- 
♦ ness from time .to time, but, as ^et, there is no sign 
that they are being groomed to take over. Like the 
senior Ds, the parents of these young people apparent- 
ly have hot pushed their children in any ocqupational 
•direction. While onlv 23 of the 33 grandchildren a^e 
grown, the trend so far, both occupational ly and educa- 
tionally, seems to be as workers in the industrial labor 
force rathep than in entrepreneurial or professional 
jobs. ' ' . ; • 

Sr. P's children still relish stories about their- father, 

how^he^teughf them- to-show politeness and deference 

to elders and, at th^ same time, to be bold and adven- 
turous; he used to Ifet them find their own way hoihe 
' from Chicago, transferring from bus to .Loon^p b«9. all 
the way back to their own city. SometimaPhe wouldx 
send -them alorte to C^^cago, or evienlo Mexico, to 
loc^ite relative?^and acquaintances. <^ v 

^he Great-Grandmother -■ ' 

< Sra, D.^was born in Chihuahua, Mexico, inz-lBOO. In 
reasonably good health, .but with some mefhory lapses, 
she stilklives in the home where she and her husband 
ended they: days together. A young girl lives with her 
as Q conipanioiAibut mifch of her time is spent in the 
homes of her -children. Her oldest daughter arranged 
that each child visit Sra. D. or take her home on a 
fixed day and entertein the familia v^ith cake and 
coffee if this daj^ coincided with her birthday gr Mothr 
er's Day* ^ ». ; 

This great-grandmother is content with, her life and 
with the Children's love for her' and for each other. 
Only the la^k of communication between herself and 
the third- and fourth-generation 'family members dis- 
turbs her, since she uhdersjands English very poorly 

'.dnd many of them speak Uttl« or no Spanish. Appar- 
ently, hfer own children nave not considered this an 
essential part of their' children's rearing as she did. 

- She ixied ,to return afinualli^ to Mexico, taking one or 
more of her children and later some of the •grandchil- 
dren, 80 that they could see the, "homeland and the 
relatives there and leafn their parents' native lan- 

, guage. ' 

Although, as a bride, she missed the trees and green 
^ landscape of her childhood, Sra. D set about willingly 
* making a home in* the rear roonjp of the biiildmjj 
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, where the business was located. At first, there was a^ 
mattress, on the floor and boards on ctates for a table. 
Her contribution to the business was significant; even 
though' she never worked in the basement or the shop. 
Hei' son said, ''My father had this machismo. It wcgnked 
in funny' little^ ways. He 'catered' to my mother. He 
would take care of bringing in the money; she would 
take care of the fan?ily .... Yet her presence was 
everywhere— the house and the store. She would keep 
^ an eye on things, aijd she even caught the accountant 
m in a serious and suspicious erroi^ oyer the inventdry of 
checks once , , Once my father was three payments 
behindf on oUr large, expensive chocolate-n^fcing ma- 
- chine (chocolate then being the mainstay of the busi- 
ness). She negotiated partial jmyments so that they 
would not take away the machine, and until my father 
caught up- with the payments. This was during. the 
Depression , . • . Shp did her part in so many little 
ways , ^ . . 

Most Mexican children, when they work in the fields 
or other jobs, giye up all or part of their pay to. help 
their families. Sra. D followed this practice with her' 
sons and, supposedly for household expenses, withheld 
p^rt df their pay from their jobs wrapping chocolate. 
When business seemed slow, the withholdings in- 
creased. The sons now see this partially as a necessity 
and partially as a device to teach them not to spend all 
their money as soon as they made it.^ As^bich one 
married, the mother returned in a lump'sum whatever 
amount had beer) withheld. ^ 

The Second Generation: The Son 

This unpretentious, friendly man is second to his oldef 
bt-othy in managing the business and is active in com- 
munity affairs. His home is in a middle-middle level 
housing development, complete with elementary and 
intermediate schools and near the. new city library. 
I The activist civjc group he belongs* to fought for 10 
years Cor the project, combatting city ofTicials and the 
♦ ^ -economically dominant steel miir which finally found 
the land for it. His modestly furnished hiome is large 
enough for six anrf^ has % yard big enough for active 
playing. \ 

The son interspersed his English-language interview 
with Spanish wnen quoting others in stones about his 
familia. His storifes of poping and succeeding were 
funny but, pointed, and much of the fhmilia history 
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came from his interview. His own. history is impres- 
sive. He was married at 19 to the girl from down the 

, ' street and, like his entire familia, hai become involved 
in several influential civic and parishNarganizations, in 
some of which he is an officer. ''Until it got political/' 
he belonged also tp the local Mexican-Ai;nerican self- ^ 

» betterment association of business men. As a board * 
member of this national groUp, he and his entire casa 
were invited to a White House reception when 
Ramona Baijuelos was installed in a high Treasury 
Department, position during the Nixon administration. 
The fdmjflia came .through handsomely, with an enve- 
lope^ full pf money for his expenses, a story which the 
son. still relates with pride and appreciation. 

The son said iJhat the monthly parties of his genera- 
tion, usually held in each others homes without the- 
children, have almost* been curtailed because everyone 
is so busy. The large, aW-famitia parties, where older 
and younger members can get to know each other, are 
scheduled for a public park or a similar place large 
' enough to hold them all, like the t)arty planned fonthe 
week after the interviews. The son observed th^ the 
familia has. always been so close and their involve- 
ment with each other so complete that, with the addi- 
^ tion of their civic membership, tKey have little time 
for friendships outside their ow^i group. 

Th^ son is h^py about His own casa and their feeliiifg* 
for each other and their familia. There is a busy ex- 
change! of hand-me-down clotlie^ of babysitting, and of 
children visiting back and forth for an afternoon, a 
night, or a^ week. This stalwart familia man hopes that 
Uiese interactions will mcrease and fears only that he 
nas not taught enough discipline to his children. ^ 

^TheSonts Wife * * ' . ' ' 

Interviewed in English but completely fluent in Span- 
ish, this busy housewife is contented with her casa and 
familia relationships. When first married, she and her 
J husband lived in an apartment across the street from 
Ihe family business' and the eldA DsMiving quarters, 
, so she would finish her housework and go either to her 
own mother's down the street or to visit her mother-in- 
law, whom she liked and found 'Very tactful.'' She still 
relisFies her many contacts with her husband s family, 
in visits or ''at functions." At present, she and her 
daugliter-in-lttw next door exchange babysitting serv- 
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ices, and there are frequent visHs from those who have 
left home. ' • > ' 

She believes that bein^ in a large family has taught" 
, her children love and respect and thkt growing up 
near their grandparents' house was a positive influ- 
ence. "Every Sunday everybody was at Grandma's 
house— all the brothers and sifters and their wives and 
husbands apd their children got tq see each other." 
This experience and the fun of holidays as familia 
occasions fprmed their ideas about themselves and 
their relatives, sh^ says. _ 

The Daughter. ' , ' 

The Ds' oldest livirig child, now 48, lives in a neighbor- 
ing suburb of the city and works as a fill-in bank 
teller. She was interviewed in English in her home; 
which is situated- in a jlevelopment of middle-middle 
income level. Near the garage and back patio were two 
cars, two motor cycles, and a motor boat. Her two 
daughters, the older solely a'Romemaker and the youn- 
ger a telephone representative, come by with their 
Anglo husbands and children at least twice a week, 
sometimes together and often for a meal, sharing hah^ 
sitting and parties with the daughter's five- children 
still livirig at home— as the daughter says, the grand- 
children 'just sort of blend in with my own kids." 

Gatherings, of the familia, especially at Christmas, 
when all of them celebrate together and flhare post* 
and cooking, mean a lot to her'. She says She will be 
glad when she and her siblings can resume their 
monthly get-togethers; now she sees individual families 
at birthdays, graduations, or weddings. 

Of the third generation, she noted that age pairings 
among cousins were frecjuent aild their ftjiendsKips 
have led to subsequent pairings among their offspring. • 
This goes on ^mqpg almost all the coUsins in the var- 
ious households. ^ , ^ 

He Daughter's Hubbanc^ ^ ' 

This man chose to be interviewed in English and to" 
Anglicize the pt^onunciation of Spanish surnames and 
given names although uses Spanish as a wholesale 
saltemtiYi of Mexican fdads for the D business. His 
designations of ethnicitj^ere Mexican for his parents, 
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aunts, and uncles, and Mexican -American for his own 
generation and his children. 

The son-in-law remembers with special fondness his 
maternal grandparehts, who had followed th6ir daugh- 
ter here, because he was sent to live with them tor 
about a year since they all "didn't fit" in his parents 
small house. He liked the arrangement because his 
grandmother "babied" him. Wlien his grandmother 
overheard him telling his mother^ that he was not 
eager to return to his parents' because he was so com- 
\ fortable where he was, she sent him back immediately. 
She didn't want him tb lose his carina, or fondness, tor 
his parents. / 

• The soh-in'-law has been draWn more closelv into the'D 
kin network, although hi/ own family of 8 brothers 

" and a sister, 29 grandchildren,- and 6 great-grandchil- 
dren is closeknit and they all care for their widowed 
i^other with visits and smail services. He and his wite 
• spend Christmas Day with his family and Cljristmas 
Eve with hers. The tv/o /amilias have been friends 
since the daughter and son-in-law were children; in 
fact at about 13 years of age, he became her tirst 
boyfriend. As she said, "and my last, but with others 
in between." 

The daughter's husband follows his own father's role 
model and thinks they all have good relations now 
. 'Wause my Dad brought us up that way wher^ we 
always get together and discuss things. He alwaysf told 
us- that when any of us had a problem to talk it over 
with ourselves. I think this is beautiful and I have 
taught this to my children." , 

Now, although the son-in-law and his brothers and 
sisters do not ne^ financial help from each other, they 
often assemme for advice and for weddings, new busi- 
ness ventures, and the like. He indicates that his mar- 
ried daughters and eldest son are close and t^iat the 
daughters and thjpir spouses often include this son and 
his dates in social activities. 

f 

The Third Generation: The Grandson 

This 23-year-old man and his casa livb next door to 
Sra D's son and daughter-in-law in a well-fur nished 1- 
vear-old house; he is refinishing the do-it-yourself base- 
ment room when off-duty from his iob as- a railroad 
switchman. He is happy they chose this property over 
several others in the development because he enjoys 
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the proximity to his parents and is anxious that his 
sons and any future children be. close to their familia 
and get to know them well The children of both house- 
holds delight in visiting backhand forth. 

As the oldest brother, the grandson 1s the source of 
advice, as he says, just what you'd expect from a youn- 
ger brother or sister. He sometimes helps some of them 
With small loans, a favor they occasionally return with 
money from their babysitting or odd jpbs (if he is broke 
|» before payday). The grandson hopes that things will 
remain the same between them and is confident that 
they will. ' Since his work schedule precludes many 
visits, he would like more familia gatherings, like the 
one they were al] looking forward to the following 
Week. A special recollection is the generosity of his 
aunts and uncles at 0k time of his wedding and at a 
shower for his older son*s Wrth. He feels sure that they 
would help him financially or in any other way should 
the need arise. , 

.He regrets that he and his siblings^ were not spoken to 
in Spanish and have not learned it well, so that novr- 
he cannot talk with his grandmother, whom he sees 
about once a week. He would like to converse' in Span- 
ish but is afraid of offending his elders by unknowinglv 
addressing them disrespectfully with J^e wrong verb 
endings, for inslaiice. 

The Grandson's Wife 

In the interview, eomlucted completely in English, this 
third-generation -Mfflfican-descent woman'furnished the 
account of a family tree even larger than her huB- 
band*s— 108 consanguineal relatives and 35 nonconsan- 
guineal. One of her most thrilling memories is of hef 
wedding, when so many familia members of her own 
and her husband attended that only a few non-/ami/m- 
friends could be invited to the reception, a situation 
everyone understood. That ni^ht, there was a dance for 
frrends and both familias. And all three events were 
packed. ' - - 

The granddaughter-in-law visits her parents once a 
week, sometimes for breakfast after Mass, when her 
mother serves the traditional Sunday morning soup, 
menudo. The 4-year-old son loves these visits, especial- 
ly because of an aunt just his aie. Except for one 
nearby household, this wife sees her other relatives 
rarely, nfK)stly on holidays or at weddings or^irthday 

\ 
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parties.. She sees the parents-in-law every day, occa- 
sionaHy sharing babysitting and excursions with the 
children. Like friendly neighbors everywhere, they 
often borrow from each other. 

The Granddaughter 

This daughter of Sra. D's oldest daughter was inter^ 
viewed entirely in English, since she cannot converse 
in Spanish, even though she used to go to Mexico every 
3 years with her parents and went twice with Sra. D 
on her annual trips. Now she says: 'My Mom's mom— 
unfortunately we don't see her as often as we probably 
should. For one thing there'iS a speech problem be- 
tween us because she speaks Spanish and I speak Eng- 
lish. I can understand a little bit but that's the main 
reason we don't see her much. My husband knows 
nothing of Spanish. We do see her, though, on the big 
family get-togethers* maybe on the average of once a . 
month, which I know isn't too much .* . " When her 
husband is coaching the Little League team, of which 
one of her younger brothers is a mfember, she comes 
more often than usual because the practice field is 
behind her parents' house. Besides the large familia 
gatherings, she sees some of her cousins socially^ Aar- 
ticularty if the husbands are friends of her own hlisr 
band. There are the usual favor exchanges, like using- 
the family truck and giving bridal showers, but, appar- 
ently, no other requests for help have been made. 

The Granddaughter's Husband 

He was born 24 years ago in Chicago and raised there, . 
of the fourth generation of German, Scotch, and other 
European ancestry, from an immediate family back- 
ground which appears to be niixed white- and blue- 
collar. Genuine enjoyment of his relationship with his 
own family and his in-laws is evident in, thi« young 
man's account. He is happy about his twice weekly 
visits to his parents' home, where he sees his siblings 
as well, and he believes that marriage and maturity 
have brought him closer to his parents. He said, "What 
seemed dumb about the way they treated me when I 
was single, I see now wasn't so dumb." Besides spend- 
ing cjiristmas Day with his father's side of the family 
, and summer weekends at his parents' beach , cottage, 
he and" his wife and son see his paternal grandparents 
once a month. They feel responsibility toward these 
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grandparents, who live alone in Chicago, particularly 
because their son is the only great-graWdchild. 

The grandson-in-laW'is familiar with his wife's side of 
the family and is happily getting to know them better, 
through visits to the pdK6nts and, on birthday^ and 

* holidays, to the grandmothers^ ^e ehjoys thes6 cqn- « 
tacts, such as seeing one of his ijncles-in-law tv^e a 
month at Lion's Club meetings and another occasional- 
ly in his work. There are ^Iso social contacts with her 
same-age married cousins and mutual assistance on 
repair jobs. Things jiave been 'this way since his mar- 
riage and he^does not foresee any change.' As he said, 

♦ "It wilj^go on like this forever and ever.' 

» 

Predigtions 
i« 

^'Forever and ever?'' On^he basis of a {our-fmnilia study. Dr. 
Sena-Rivera is hardly willing or able to make siich a strong 
speculation. For one thing, there are other relevant factors to 
be tested, ^esj^ciaily that of socioeconomic class. Familia D 
makes this circumstance evident since, although it is W most 
affluent and highest in status of the familias studied, it cannot 
b^ considered upper stratum. 

xSena-Rivera does predict, Rftwever, tlfiat fan{ilia, as described 
'ir^his study, will cqntlnue for at least one mgre full generation. 

^h generation, he says, tends to repeat with their children . 
thd\^pa>terhs of socialization received in their own childhood. 
ThisV^ycle should carry, then, among the great-grandchildren 
as aclults with their own households, into the 2l8t century— 100 
y^^p of la familia chicana. 

Changes Coming? 

familia p is typical in its intensity of familia involvement. 
It appeffers atypical, however, in thf decline in ambition and 
"^economic achievement evident in the adult fourth-generation 
members. This apparent decline is reminiscent of the Anglo 
expression, ^'from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three ^genera- 
tions," not an ^unusual phenomenoh. Perhaps the younger 
family members have the perception that Sena-Rivera"articu- 
lated, thall their group is ''locked in" in the lower and middle 
class. Possibly,Vith their familia as buffer and refuge from the 
alienation and boredom endemic in many industrial jobs, plus 
the added cushion of their parents' relative prosperity, they see 

■™ # ■ ■ • 
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little need to put forth the effort necessary for advancement 
into other occupational fields. It is possible, of course, that they 
need only greater maturity. * 

Judging from the individual interviews, this f^jnily can be 
seen as happy, well-integrated, and more involved outside their 
own group than other familias in this study, Vho reported 
little activfty outside of home, family, church, arjd work. The 
Individuals who told about their community activity are proud 
of their engagen^ent in the broader spectrum, but regret that it 
cuts into theiiytime with the faniily, their first social group. 
Undoubtedly, this interaction with people of other cultures will ^ 
make subtle changes in the Chicanos* perceptions of themselves 

and their own acculturation. ConveraeLy, the perceptions Jffihicb 

these ''others*' hold of persons of Mexican heritage will be 
altered as 6ach becomes better acquainted With the other. 

SUMMARY ' 

In presenting the sociohistorical studies of four extended 
families of Mexican descent in the Michigan-Indiana-Illinois 
rfegion, the researcher has investigated the contribution of the 
extended family structure and system to the individuals seni^ 
of well-being and to the familia as a social organization. He has 
explored this contribution, both subjective and material, within 
three lineal generations of each familia with objective and^ 
open-ended questions and limited direct observation. The find- 
ings have been charted on individual family trees, with each 
individual placed as a second-generation member and with each 
household, or casa^ delineated within each familia, • 

Conclusions^ 

7 

This qualitative sample has revealed a few characteristics 
which, appear to be constant for these families in this region: 

• Mifjration from Mexico, largely to Texas, followed economic 
and political turmoil, repression of the Catholic Church, 
division of large landholdings, or fear for their lives or of 
induction into the armed forces. 

• The immigrantai iarrived with some intention of returning to 
their homeland eventually, as, indeed, many of their rela- 
tives did. 
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• Migration from Texas occurred with news of better econom- 
ic and working conditions in other parts of the United 
States and wit!} the hope of finding greater equality and 
opportunity for themselves and their families. 

• Catholicism is taken for granted as a^.part^f the daily lives 
of these people. (Only one set of gteat-grandparents anc}, 
apparently, one in-law in thersample are non-CatJiolic.) . 

• Families are larger in the second generation than in the 
. finrt' because of better and more extensive health CJare. The 

norm appears to be holding for* the third generation so far. 

• The pendency toward out-marriages increases markedly 
with the generations, and some correlation between out-, 
marriages and upward mobility has been noted. In *this 
group, almost half of the marriages are with non-Mexican- 
descent spouses. 

/m The centripetal force of familia is notable even in the case 
/ of out-marriages since, -almost universally, the non-Mexican- 
descent spouses have been drawn into the Mexican-descent 
familias. 

• Upward* mobility in both^status and socioeconomic class has 
generally occurred unevenly within generations, depending • 

^somewhat on the urban or semirural locale of the familias, 

• Socioeconomic class appears to work against familia inte- 
gration only for the poorest. 

• Dispersal to the suburbs or otKm- more economically and 
socially favorable areas may, in^tirh^ lead to lesd^ intensive 
familia integration. 

• The value of familia to the persons interviewed or to others 
^ indir^tly observed cannot be overestimated,, nor does it 

tend ttf 'diminish with the third generation. Different ways 
of interacting do occur with the passage of time and the 
involvement of individual members in work and community 
life, or witfi the use of the telephone rather than personal 
contact, but the intensive interaction goes on. 

• Familia norms, learned from earliest childhood and prac- 
ticed throughout life, are emphasized by the value of -trolun- 
teerism supported by duty, blending desire for interdepen- 
dence with love and a sense of disinterest. 

« 
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Individual familia members internalize their own sejf-ful- 
fillment and self-worth as bound with those of their own 
casa and with the casas that have the same internalization 
of norms and values. ^ 

Familia socialization is implanted mainly through example 
rather than instruction, through positive reinforcement 
rajther than negative reinforcement or punishment.- 
Age groups across generation lines in childhood and across 
status and class lines in adulthood appear to be the primary 
basis for peer associations in the formation of friendships.* 
Obedience and respect for one's elders, regardless of sex or 
remoteness of kinship, are integral in familia Socialization, 
with the younger protected by the older. Adults are viewed 
according to^their talents and learned skills, ecrfnonric— 
status and possessions, or masculine and feminine role qua- 
lities. M ■ 

In general, those of the first generation think of themselves - 
as Mexican, often literally in terms of citizenship as com- 
pared to cultural' practices and affinity to the homeland; 
those of the second rfiore often consider themselves Mexi- . 
can-American, denoting a bicultural identity; the third gen- 
eration has adopted the unhyphenated Mexican American, 
indicating cultural rather than nationalistic ties to th^ 
home country. Ampng younger members, iffie label Chicanp 
indicates a rebirth of identification with Mexican cultural 
values which are considered less materialistic and individ- 
ualistic than American values. 

Each generation tends to repeat with its own children' the 
familia socialization it received in childhood. 
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La Familia and Mental Health 

Internalization of self-worth within the primary social group 
is seen as basic to the mental health of the Chicano in child- 
hood and, it follows, to the adult, a buttress against feeling 
poor or different, even alienated, from the larger society. Fami- 
lia is perceived as a place for problemsolving because there is 
someone to talk to, someone with the same frame of reference. 

As Padilla and Ruiz (1973) point out, Spanish-speaking, Span- 
ish-surnamed (SSSS) people will probably rtot refer themselves 
io Anglo instituAons perceived as alien. It is difficult to talk 
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with someone who does not see as not^mal such prevailing 
customs as n^ale dotninance ancT female submission, or frequent 
visits by a son to his mother, for instance. And hospitalization 
is seen as'^i* removal from the source of comfort, the home and 

, oftep extended fantHy member^. , 
These things are changing. Cultural isolation is ending. The 
women's movement, out-marriages, political movimientos, and 
more varied occupations all play their part. Dispersal of the 
traditional extended family^ inevitable in socio^onomic mobil- 
ity, will hav« an enormous ef(§ct:^hat will happen then to the 
traditional supports, a father's advice, a mother's solace, a* 
brother's loan until payday? 

More health and mental health facilities geared to people of 
Spanish language and cultlrral backgrounds are being estab- 

— li»hed,-and more individual s of those ethnic backg ro unds are , 
entering the health fields. It can be hoped that these resources 
and those of the/amilia can be melded effectively. 

Plans for the Future ^ 

I iDr. ^ Sena-Rivera hopes that other professionals concerned 
with family will view his investigation of la familia chicana as 
a pilot, since he is aware that there are other items of typica- 
lity and rfigionality to study. He says there are larger factors to 
be considered and quantitative analyses of specific items that 
need doing. 

He would like to do more of these studies himself, in the 
barrios of Los Angeles and in the fields and cities of Texas and 
other Sofuthwestern States. Did families of Mexican descent 
bring, and cling to, the familia norms there? To what extent? 
Have the youifger generatioHS discovered a bilingual, bicultural 
middle way for integration into the mainstrea m? A nd what 
about ''illegal/' or "undocumented," entrants, a whole new 
group* whose traditional supports kre in question? 

Mexictf City, recently classified as the world's largest city, is 
an area ripe for study. There aW street-wise, family-poor 
"street kids" and whole villages of dislocated, poverty-stricken 
families there, hoping for jobs and security. Are the old, institu- 
tional supports of familia life holding^i^p? Jaime Sena-Rivera 
hopes to find out. ' 

As a beginning, he has put together a hiaster questionnaire 
which includes suggestions made at a 'conference which he 
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called in January 1978 on famiiia, ''Most of the people who are 
working on family phenomena among Mexican-descent people** 
were there. The survey questionnaire is ntfade up of. testable 
hypotheses drawn from his own study and that of psydiologi^ts, 
sociologists, and social welfare people who attended the confer- 
ence. This^ questionnaire, Sena-Itivera believes, will provide 
solid data%nd the external validity not found in smaller, indi- 
vidual studies. At present, it is being pretested in Detroit by 
the Institute for Social Research at the ,University of Michigan. 
After the results are. in, the test will be part df *a larger ques- 
tionnaire for national study. 

» 

Not Just for Chicanos 

Dr. Sena-Jlivera sees his work with Chicanos in a larger 
fra^e, interesting in view of the proposed head count of His- 
panic Americans in the 1980 census. He perceives this familia 
perspective as part of a larger class picture, too. During the 
19608 he was very nationalistic. Perhaps working for 2 years in 
a city in the Southeastern United .States where people **were 
righting over bones, just absolute dregs/' or living for d year in 
Spain and 2 years in Mexico helped to broaden ,hi& view. Now 
he sees a greater identification of Chicanos with all working- 
-class people and a greater Overlap in all class and culture 
problems. Ffzmily, in all its various forms, may be the greatest 
single denominator. ^ 
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.. Probably all thoughtful parents who value certain beliefs and 
attitudes of their own -would like to have them adopted by their 
offspring. Do ways exist to. encourage this .adoption or uncoii- 

:-:;9ciou8ly to hinder it? What parental traits and parent-youth 
relationships lessen the generation gap? What factors tend to 
ejilarge it? . ^ 

These ar«»-^ome of the questions being studied by Lauren 
Langmaii and Richstrd Block, sociologists at Loyola University 
of Chicago. They have come up with' manyfintlings of practical 
use to parents, vv^ « 

*• Slightly rflore than 400 families were* studied, each with a 
young person between 17 and 21. Seventy-five percent of tpe^ 
families include! both' parents. The fathers' ages averaged 47 
years; the mothers', 4'4 The families were selected by drawing 
Stents at random from #iree high schools in Chicago and 
tifffee .in Orange "County., Califs which is also an prban area. 
Both in Chicago ai(d CalifprnilSi; Xpo of the schools had mostly . 
upper-mid'dle-class students, two lower-middle-class, and two , 
• working-classstudents. 

. . The investigators .developed a questionnaire instrument that i» 
measured the parents' and the young people's perceptions of a 

' generation gap and the' consensus or lack of consensus each 
generation perceived in such matters as relfgionv morality, poli-ft 
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tics, and importance of. achievement. Five valuo indicators 
measured consensus perceived by the young people and by their 
parents, and 10 indicators measured the actual values held by 
each group. The study also evaluated the relationship between 
parents and youth and the effect, if any, of childrearing tech- 
niques. " ^ . 

SOME WAYS OF REDUCING THE GENERATION GAP 

*Does the study offer any practical guidance? Does it, for 
example, suggest what parents can do to avoid or reduce the 
generatjoi)! gap? Yes, indeed. Guidance can be drawn from the 
following findings: 

• Some parents were viewed by their offspring as* high^ ip 
verbal warmth. This means that they usually reasoned with 
.their children, gave explanations for parental attitudes and 

♦ actions, w^re helpful, and shewed that they loved their 
offspriRg. When the parents were hij^h in such warmth and 
at the same 'time lolo in what Langman and Block call 
kvetchiness (a -word meaning that a persop is often com- 
plaining or irritable), the young people, and their parents as 
well, perceived less.of a generation gap. Th^se young people, 
were also moVe likely to perceive agreement with parental 
values and tended to prefer jobs calling for consideraW^ 
contact'-with other people. Strictness, but little use of physi- 
cal punishment, and perceived parental s^lf-assurance were 
I also associated with a lower perception of a generation gap 
but to a smaller extent than the ot|ier factors mentioned, 

• In the young people's perception of a generation gap be- 
tween themselves and a parent, a major determinant 
seemed to be the warmth of that parent. The actual values 
held by the young people themselves seemed to xjiake less 

' difference. That is, the youth with the warmest parents 
perceived t^)e^ least gap. Of course, it should he pointed out 
th&t the b^avior of the young people may haye contributed 
both to parental wlirmth and to the lack of it. * 

Moderate strictness on the parents* part, as Viewed by the 
offspring, was associated with A greater consensus b(?tw»een 
parents and youngsters. . ^ 
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• When the parents were viewed by their offspring as strict 
and prone to physical pLy;i4Hhfnt*nt and the mother was seen 
as self-hssured» the young people generally held more con- 
servative values than\their peers who had other types of 
parents. Langman an^' Block emphasize ^hat this relation- 
ship m^y Qot be causal; ^the parental values may be only 
"one of the many factors that "ceQstitute the milieu or the 
matrix in which the youth acquilrfes his/her \alues.'* This is, 
true of the study's other findings and. indeed, of any find- 
ings that show a statistical relationship between one set of 
facts aiid another. The relationship is there, but it is not 
possible to say with certainty that.^one condition actually 
cause^l the other. 

if The extent to which young people valued achievement, inde- 
pendence, and miistery was less associated witl>. parental • 
rearing practices than with the factors mentioned in the 
three preceding paragraphs. The way young ^people valued 
independence was not associated at all with parental read- 
ing practices. However, when mothers were viewed as high 
in verbal warmth, then offspring were more likely U) value 
both achievement and mastery. 

• Young people brought up in authoritarian families and used 
to cortiply^ing with their parents tended to see less of a, 
genei^ation. gap than other youth and to report greater con- 
sensuH with most parental values. Those raised in families 
holding liberal values reported less agre^^ment with politi- 
cal, religious,-^ and "new morality** values of their parents. 
These youth were even mor^e liberal than their fathers and 
mothers. 

• Wh0n? mothers were seen as unsure of themselves; their chil- 
drc^s life values were generally more liberal than their own^ 
There.. was on& notable exception: Such mothers and their 
children both tended to hold conservative views about sex. 
On the other hand, mothers who were oXten angry and irri- 
tabk\ as young people perceived them, were associated with 

'^more. liberal sexual and other values on the part of their off- 
spring. ' 
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• Types of punishment seennqd to nnake a difference. When 
parents used physical punishnnent, children were less likely 
to agree with the parents' life^oals. At the same time, these 
children tended to hold more conservative views than other 
children about lifestyles, including religion, the place of the 
family, ami sex. Odd though it may seem, the moderate use 
of physical punishment was linked v/ith a youngster s pref- 
erence for creative work. The kind of punishment described 
by the investigators as^ ^'isolation-deprivation** (being sent to 
one's room and being denied privileges) sHnDwed no consist- 
ent pattern of results. 

• Children who viewed thoir fathers as strict saw less of a 
. generation gap than other children and valued a conserva- 
tive lifestyle. But strictness on the part of the mother was 
associated with a greater generation gap than that per- 
ceived by other children. It was linked, too, with greater 
conservativeness in of seX' and religion and with a 
higher regard- for creative work. ^ 

• Parents who were seen a^ self-assured had children who 
perceived less of a generation gap than other children and 
showed greater agreement. ^ 

• Regardless of social class, a high degree of family interac- 
tion, witk' young people participating with their parents in 
conversi\tion and numerous other activities, was significant- 
ly associated with more consefvative values. |If, then, you 
wish your ichildren to grow up holding many of your rela- 
tiveJy conservative values, engage them in activities with 
the family.] 

^n sum, parental warmth and sejf-assurance, as viewed by 
the children in late adolescence or early adulthood, tend lo be 
associated with a smaller genera,tion gap. Parental strictness 
and self-assurance, as grown children view them, are also asso- 
ciated with the offspring's conservative vit*\vs about preferred 
lifestyles.. ^ j 

Langman and Block erhphasi/e that in determining the 
degree of conseWtis between parents and offspring, they de* 
pend0d upon what people actually said; they did not probe the 
unccinsc.ious ''internalization** proposed by psychoanalytic 
theory or the mechanisms of other theories about why people 
behaye as they do. 
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IDENTIFICATION AND OTHER FACTORS MOLDING VALUES 

Young people can identify with— and therefore model certain 
views and behavior after— any one of a variety of persons. To 
measure identincation, the youths studied were asked who 
their most influential role model was in matters of morality, 
politics, religion, and values in general. Subjects were given 4 
list of possible models: father, mother, both parents, siblings, 
cousins, teachers^ friends, themselves, and no one in particular. 
(**It very well be,'' the investigators say, ''that our measure 
of ideiftification is in fact a measure of conscious attribution 
rather than a measure of identification per. se . . . . Our meas- 
ure doed*'^§i; tap unconscious identification or behavioral imita- 
tion.**) ' \ 

Young people who said that their models were fathers, moth- 
ers, or both vye're said to have made lineal identification 
* choices. Those who chose members of the same generation were 
said to have made collateral choices. These latter included 
^'myself* and ;'no one in p^ticular in fact; these two catego- 
ries included more than three-fourths of the collateral choices.^ 
A few of the findings: 

• Young people who , identified lineally (that is, with one or 
both parents) were significantly more conservative in their 
values than the others, were more willing to respect and 
obey authority-, and held^somewhat more orthodox religious 
beliefs. These young ^people saw less of a generation gap 

^ than those who modeled themselves after their peers or 
after n^ one in particular. They were more likely than the 
others to agree with their parents on goals, political and 
religious views, and attitudes toward drugs, sex, and moral- 
ity. In sum, they were more conservative. However, there 
was no relation between identifying with one s parents and ^ 
the extent to which one valued achievement. Finally, people f^ 
who identified with their parents tended more often than 
others to describe their mothers as warm and slow to anger. 

• Social class was significantly related to jiberal values; the 
higher the class, the more liberal the attitude. But the 
choice of role model was just as importtt»M^ social class. 
Moreover, social class had no effect on this choice. ( 
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• Collateral identification— that is, with members of one's own 
generation— ^as significantly associated with more liberal at- 
ytitudes toward authority, sexuality, and religion. People who 
identified wi^h their peers were more likely than others to 
want jobs where they could be creative and independent. 

# With respect to political values, those who chose a parent or 
parents as models tended to be more authoritarian and less 
progrQssive. But .the effect of choice of models on one's polit- 
ical beliefs was less sharp than in the other cases. 

In sum, "those who chose a lineal-role model," the investiga- 
tors report/, ''were significantly more conservative . . . 

Incidentally, with respect to what the investigators call "the 
new morality,'' having to do with attitudes about sex, drugs; 
and morality in general, only about 60 f>ercent of the young 
people agreed with tljeir parents. But 90 percent of the parents 
thought the two generations were in agreement on these sub- 
jects. * ^ 

Differences in values between parents and children, Lang- 
man and Block add, result in part from the "structural charac- 
teristics** of today's society— such as social class and igenera- 
tional status. They also result from differences in the ;80cializa- 
tit)n practices of parents, including types of punishment, and 
from young people's choice of models to fpllow. Those who took 
a parent as a model held values significantly closer to their 
parents' than those Who modeled themselves on peers, siblings, 
teachers, or someone other than a parent. 

Langman and Block suggest that one aspect of alienatioi^ 
may be differences in values held by parents and young people. 
These investigatofis imply that those factors which foster value ^ 
differences between generations "allow younger groups to estab- 
lish new standards— and thus '^made possible the Reformation, 
the rise of ProteStfthtism, capitalism, industrialization, and now 
operate to usher in postindustrial society.'* Langman and Block • 
ddd: "We would hope, for example, that our sotiety endures 
long enough for those who consider war as an \extension of 
foreign policy (Clausewitz) and arms' production as economical- 
ly useful, to be replaced by a generation with different 'alienat- 
ed* values.^' These investigators call "not only for more enfpiri- 
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cal research on the specifics of value transmission or disconti- 
nuity but a balanced view of alienation as the precondition of 
freedom.*' [Emphasis added.] 

FINDINGS WITH RESPECT TO RELIGIOUS CONVICTION 

Religiosity or orthodoxy of belief seemed to play an impor- 
4^nt role in the passing on of traditional family/ values. The 
greater the religiosity of the young people, th^Miwre they 
agreed with parental views, and, therefore, the smaller the 
generation gap thfey perceived. | * ^ 

Further, only in 'the case of religiosity did parental values 
explain "most of the differences found among\ubgroups of the 
whole sample of more than 400 young people. The mother's 
values were the more influential. Where the mothers were 
more .orthodox than average, their chilc^ren tended to be also. 
When\he father's views buttressed the mother's, this tendency 
was even more" pronounced. Oddly, though, when the youth 
with the more orthodox parents were broken down by social 
class, those in the middle class rated higher in religiosity, and 
their beliefs were more conservative th^those in the working 
class. This finding held tHi^ly for the yoiM with more orthodox 
parents. In general, the higher the social class, the more liberal 
the religious convictions. The results indlikate, Langman and' 
Block Buggest, that social class in and of itself, at least for 
religiosity, is no great pt^ictor of values. 
Some other findings in ri^rd to religion: 

# Middlfe-class yolith who viewed their parents as modfels to be 
followed— in other worctS, those who identified with their 
paj^nts— were more orthodox or conservative i^i religious 
matters than those who identified'^with their peers. 

• Athbists, who were the most liberal, perceived the least 
agreement with their parents' politics, religion, and views of 
the ''new morality/' Those who had stayed in the same 
church or synagogue . a» their parents perceived the most 
agreement with their parents in thos^ respects. About 7 
percent of the sample had gone from one religion to another 
and were found to be far higher in religiosity than those 
who had not changed. 
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• College students and ^'explorers"— those of college age who 
were traveling or *'just screwing around'' (still unsettled in a 
career)— were less orthodox than the workers or the high 
school students. Lowest in orthodoxy were those with 
*'kvetchy** fathers. Both strictnes^ and leniency (but not 
moderate strictness) on the part of the father! were associat- 
ed with greater orthodoxy on the part of the youth. 

What do these findings about religiosity add up to? Parental 
values, Langman and Block answer^, strongly affect a youth's 
religious attitudes. 

EFFECTS OF SOCIAL CLASS 

^ In general, the higher the social class, the more liberal the 
values of the parents and the youth. The upper middle clasp, 
whose jobs required autonomy, independence, and flexibility, 
held more liberal social values. Members of the working class, 
"whose adult jobs stress conformity and whose families consti- 
tute the miajor area of social life," were foiVind to be more likely 
than the others to value authority and traditional family 
values such as restrictive sexual codes. They also tended to 
. show ''higher religiosity." 



* . \ . [children] view further economic 
gain as less important than being free, 
independent and creative. 



The differences in values between parents and young people 
about authority, family, sexuality, and religiosity, the Loyola 
investigators found, were greatest in working-clalfej families and 
least in up{)er-niiddle-clas8 families. Although working-cjass 
youth tended to be more liberal than their parents, these young 
people bnd those in the lower middle class hel(i more conserva- 
tive attitudes than those in the upper middle or middle classes. 
^ As for the parents, those in the upper middle class stressed 
the" values of achievement, mastery, and indepe^^dence the 
most; working-class parents, the least. The young people, 
though, regardless of ^^cial class, showed no significant differ- 
ences in the achievement values they held. 
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In occupational values, both the young, people and the par- 
ents in the upper middle class esteemed most highly the cre- 
ative and independent aspects of work. 

What about such matters as pay, promotion, and security, 
which the investigators describe as "extrinsic reward character- 
istics"? Among the fathers, there was no difference in the high, 
values 'ascribed to these factors. Among the mothers, though, 
the ones in the upper middle class placed the Peast value on 
this dimension— and their childnen were like them. These 
reward aspects of the job were emphasized significantly less by 
upper-middle-class young people thart by .their fathers. They 
also stressed these aspects less than the* other young people, 
Those whose economic security has been well established ^y 
the father apparently plac6 less value on it; that is, being moVe 
secure, they view further economic gain as less important than 
being free, independent, and creative. 

- INFLUENCES OF SOCIAL CHANGE CAUSED BY MIGRATION 

Langman and Block report that there have been two hypoth- 
eses regarding the effects of geographic mobility. "The first 
suggests that when people are uprooted and find themselves in 
new communities in which the 'established' spcial networks are 
themselves recent and transitory, the r6otle'ssne88 predisposes 
the population to a myriad of social movements." These include 
extremist politics, religious c\ilts, and unorthodox schools of 
psychotherapy. According to the second hypothesis, however, 
sUch rootlessness actually "fosters greater solidarity within the 
family," because the family then becomes "a bastion of stability 
and^support in an alien world." 

Because the investigators' sample* was divideti between young 
people and their families in the Chicago metropolitan area, 
where economic growth and population expansion have been 
relatively stable, and Oran^;e County, Calif., the second fastest 
growing metropolitan area during the d4ade from HHU) to 
1970, Langman and Block were able to test these hypotheses. 
Both were unsubstantiated. In general, the values and percep- 
tions of the young people had been little affected, either by 
where they lived or how long they had lived there. 

But there may have been some effects, ^'or instance, the 
youths who rated highest in their views of .sexual permissive- 
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ness were the California natives, and the most conservative 
young people in this respect were the migrants to California. 
'*Why this is so," the investigators comment, ''i§^ not easily 
explained/' Still, some of the forces at work probably can be 
seen in the findings that immediately foljpw: 

• California fathers were slightly more liberal in their sexual 
views than Chicago fathers. (This was true for the mothers, 
as well, but the latter difference was not i^tatistically signifi- 
cant.) 

• Native California fathers wcMje more liiferal i»i their views^ 
than those who had been born elsewhere but moyed to 
California. Presumably, such differences in parental views 
rubbed off on the children. ■' 

There were other interesting dfflirences between the two/ 
groups of families. California parQntg,'for one thing, werfe mom 
oriented tbward achievement than were their Chicago counter- . 
parts. Moreover, California parents placed less eifiphAsis Oh 
extrinsic rewards, such as money, ariU mofe^n intrinsic re- 
wards, or those coming from within. ' ' . 

DIFFERENCES IN VALUES HELD BV^THE OLDER AND THE 
YOUNGER GROUPS 

One of the study s major interests was the Consequences of 
the different life patterns followed by young i4o^)le dfter hi^h 
school. In one^ aspect of this work, the oldef/group> which had 
been out of high school for 3 yearsr was divided int| three 
subgroups: those who were/working (39 young, people), those 
who were attending college or other school of higher education 
(66), and those who were traveling or '*ju8t screwing around'' 
(16). The values held by members of these groiij^s were meas- 
ured immediately after high school, 1 year after, and 3 years 
after. Each time, those who were working were more conserva- 
tive than those in either of the other subgroups. Those who 
were going to college, ' traveling, or *'screW'ihg around'' were 
significantly more liberal. The investigators say this was be-^ 
cause they could take on diverse roles and postpone their 
choice, of Career. Thus, they could %f more concerned with 
''individual choice, freedom, and fiexibility/* 
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No statistically significant difference^ occured in any of the 
three time periods between tho^e who wer^ working and those 
who were still in high school and about to graduate. 

Among the older youth, those graduated from high school 3 
years earlier, most of the individuals tended to value achieve- 
ment. This was so no matter if young people were working, • 
attending college, or just "exploring." , 

There were, then, two main forms of what.^he investigators 
call "status passage": work and postponement of work. And 
which one a person chooses has "significant consequences" on 
the values one holds. The researchers suggest that "entry into 
the- labor force is A foreclosure [that is, it limits the extent to 
which values change] while the alternative choices . . . consti- 
tute- a suspension of foreclosure in which opportunities exist for 
diverse role-taking experiences." A major effect of the college 
or traveling pattern seems to be the greater opportunity for 
abstract thought and speculation during the crucial adolescent 
years in which values are crystalized. 

As might be expected, the social class of the parents affects 
whether or not an offspring goes to woKk immediately after 
high school. Children from working-claps families are more 
likely than others to enter, the labor force. True, a high school 
graduate from a working-class backgrouncf may hold such 
values that he or she will insist on .a higher education (or 
traveling, or "just screwing around"), though this is often not 
the case. However, the investigators came up with other find- 
ings that complicate the matter. What a young person does 
after high school is related to the social class of his parents, 
and working-class young people hold more conservative values 
than middle-class youth. Experience after high school, however, 
affects a young person's values— and quite independently of his 
or her social class. 

After. graduation, a young person's current activity is signifi- 
cantly related to his or her values Independent of the original 
social class. In other words, several factors are at work, and the 
direction of their effect is not sdways clear. If specific individ- 
uals were studied for a long peViodyfaqtors such as social-class 
origins might be found to- be the most influential ones affecting 
values in some young people, while in others the experiences 
after high school or the choice of role models might be the 
major influence. 
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THEORIES ON HOW VALUES ARB ACQUIRED 

Studies by other investigators through th^years suggest two * 
theories concerning the acquisition of values. One theory can 
be called ''structural location/' This suggests that the family* 
"as a location in the social structure exposes the person to a 
particular set of rewards which often result in parents and 
youth having similar values — but due to common location.'! 
Values are not enduring qualities of the person, this theory 
suggests, but may change as the person is exposed to other 
groups with different values. The family can teach only thv a 
person should conform to the values of the particular segment 
of society to which one belongs, or that a person should be 
sensitive to the need for changes in the way society functions. 

The other major theory of how values are acquired is te^rmed 
"psychosocial mediation." This suggests "that values are inter- 
nalized in the course of a person's development." Values that 
have been learned ^arly in childhood through one or more of a ^ 
varietj^ftf means, including identification, modeling, i^le 
taking, and reinforcement (or being rewarded for behaving in 
certain ways) become a person's enduring quajitied. 

The present study, Langm'an and Block report, cannot sup- 
port either theory. "Rather, both views must be considered 
within a more comj^rehensive framework that we might call a 
'psycho-structural perspective/" The firtding^ of this and sever- 
al other studies, Langnpan and Block believe, suggest that such 
structural factors as one's social class, one's generation, and, 
for sexual values, bne's sex, represent certain ranges of possible 
values. For example, meml^jership in a higher social class was 
associated with more libetal values. But within any class, iden- 
tification with one's peers rather than one's parents w^s associ- 
ated "with more liberal lifestyle values, more preference for 
creative jobs, and less concern with the extrini^ic rewards of the 
job." , . s^ 

Only within the ranges of structural factors such as the ones 
just mentioned do individual differences in such matters 40 the 
parent-youth interaction, identification, life course, and reli- 
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gious status affect the person's values. A'nd, the investigators 
add, th^re are complex interactions of these variables. 

FINDINGS CONSIDERED OF SPECIAL'IMPORTANCE 

Langman and Block consider certain of their findings par- 
ticularly important. One is that there is only a ley relationship 
between the actual values held by parents and youth and the 
way the two, groups perceive the gap between generations. For 
example, a youth may hold values similar to his or her parents* 
and still perceive a wide generation gap— wider, usually than 
the parents perceive^ It was the quality of the parent-youth 
relationship rather than the values held that explained the 
perceived consensus. ^ 

Othef conclusions considered particulanly important by the 
investigators: 

• Parental qualities as experienced by young people here and 
now are a bejtter explanation of the young peoples values 
thari the way the children were brought up. In fact, the 
investigators question that early socialization practices, at 
least as they were recalled by parents and childrep, have 
any lasting consequences ''except in the extremes of paren- 
tal withdrawal and aloofness that border on neglect or phys- 
ical punishment that approaches child abuse.** 

• The person or persons with whom a young person identifies 
have an important influence on that person*fj lifestyle 
values. ' ^ 

• . . jf parents wish to acl as effective socialization agents, 
the most important ftictor seems to be the degree of inter, 
personal warmth, which in our study includes the use of 
reasoning and explanation, and, acceptance of the child.** 

Parental anger, complaining, irritability, and the like, 
summed up as ''kvetchiness,** lead to reduced feelings of 
'mastery in the offspring and to differences in values be- 
-^^'^tween ,par(^r>t and child. It may also lead to behavior, such 
as drug use artd poo^ school performance, that gives the 
parent additional excuses to complain. 

> *- 
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• . . parents and educators must ij ^ 
change' and normative social chanip xyilj lai^ es^^jAlly ByiV ■ 
dent among adolescents. We are no/^ suggMifig t)iai^par^iit8\ 

. condone hedonistic, drug-oriented se^uf^f j'piromlisCwitJr, and %' 
the abandonment of achievement yalu^ ji Bather,; .wp iCinji, 
that if parents are more accepting bf',4p|)yO^^^ 
ble] values ♦are less likely." How,evej, paije^^^cc^ptahc6. Of 
the young person "may very well r^uiiJ« ^ic^ptan'(fe of jlis/. "-^^i 
her values that may b6 more libetal thaii' thf pi^rents*','— . 
particularly when youths enter the coI|leW;st^b(?jji(ltare. "It. ^ 
may- very well happen, and usually doesj) that ,8tj|ph| youth? \ 

• develop new moral codes and liberaliz^ Iifepy|e. plaes.'J/ 
.adaptive to the current reailities of the youths sO^iajli ijvo rid/- 

• Finallx, "Our data suggest that if the ijarenfe W^iyijh in \' s 
interpersonal warmth, low in 'kvetchiness,( a|iid 'iii|re,;b,f ' V . 
themselves, the parents will be more eff'ectivf in( pa^ljjsf^l&n. ' * V 
many of their own values." Ji' \; i , ' 

. - . • 
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PREPARATION >f6r CHILQBIRTH 
AND -PARENTING ' " ' 

Princip9^<Jn^stigator: Doris Ehtwisle 
Author: Mary C. Bi^har, Ph.D., NIMH 



*' Man, WQitian, phild. The combination is compelling jj^^ 
simplicity. ^ncT^A^until 'tepentiy, its near inevitability. BoPlbr 
m4ny ■'itewlem-'towples, the fOTmation of a family is no longer 
, ineyitabife. Ifl a worl^ of Yeady. contraception and abortion, the 
decision, to mov»- frCT«t dy^ t;b triad is likejy to bp a welk 
th9Ught-eut oik. - . . ' - . 

The apparenj^ conti-ol'ij^oSt young" marrieds exerclte over fer-^ 
tility, however, tends to obscure the rather- basic -changes 'that 
follow the initiation of a first pregnancy. Pi-eparation for a 
birth, especially that of a first chifd, bfinga into- relief a variety 
of unprecedented -stresses. Pregnancy reqiiires a couple to start 
making re-evaluations of their foripal roles. Relations between 
them invariably must be altered and lifestyles changed to ac- 
. commodate a dependent third party. Egalitarian ideals, held by 
so miny busbands and wives, are tested by tKe birth of a Child. 
Women, who up until the' baby's arrival may have wbrketTUnd 
Experienced ill the accowi^anying freedoms, find themseyes 
■ performing unpaid domestic labor exclusively; ot jijgfiy may at- 
tempt the difficult task of integrating outside work With moth- 
erhood. Breastfeeding imposes .real constraints on the^physical 
equality of the sexes and on the mother's mobility. Worries 
mount over the adequaty of '^f)ersonal resources needed for 
being a good parent and mone^ needed Tor raising a .family. 

o ' • • ' - 143 - 1 r 7. . 
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The joy of conceiving and giving birth, even to a wanted child, 
is often tempere<^^by such concerns. ^ 

Dr. Doris Entwisle, Professor of Social Relations at The 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, Maryland, and Jier 
x:olleague. Dr. SUsan Doering, a postdoctoral fellow at that 
institution, haVife been conducting pioneer research into the 
sociology of the emergent family (Doering and Entwisle 1977, 
Entwisle and Doering, in preparation, 1979). Their sample con- 
sists of 120 couples having^a first child. Th?i> research is a 
fusion of multiple interests, as mothers themselves of several 
children, as professional social scientists, and in Doering's case, 
as a founder of the Baltimore Chapter of the Prepared Child- 
birth Association. 

They point out how little work has been available on the 
emergent family unit despite the predilection Of many sociolo- 
gists for studying family structure and functioning. The dearth 
. of information on that period of ^^metamorphosis'* when a two- 
person group suddenly changes into a three-persoh one is all 
the more. curious .when one notes that society tacitly acknowl- 
edged the Yiigh degree of strain first childbirth imposes, evea on 
no/mal couples. Showers are given to relie^ve financial difficul- 
ties. Parents and friends become solicitoui, offering their assist- 
ance at l^st during the immediate postpartum period. ' 

Sociologists are also wont to study the family at i^ritical 
julctures in its life cycle, and first pregnancy and childbirth 
are such prototy.pifcal crises. Unlike other typ^s of crisis, such 
^as death of a family member or job loss, it is much easier to 
examine than others. Because first pregnancy usually requires 
the couple to make major readjustments, it may well set tjie 
stage for later successes dt failures in meeting the expanding 
challenges of childrearing and family living. In the long view, 
the, outconrie .?if the crisis it precipitates can be seen as a foun- 
dation for femily coping. 

It seftms obvious that planned births are more likely to result 
in wapted children and happy parents than unplanned ones. In 
thfeir sample, Doering and Entwisle find that most births are 
planned ones. Despite this apparent good start, childbirth and 
early infant care can be' viewed as more complicated than 
previously. While friends and relatives are often available to 
assist for short periods of time after a birth, their sustained 
support is usually lacking. Because they often live far away or 
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have Other commitments, such assistance is difficult to provide, 
except in times of great need. Many young parents hdve little 
or no experience in tending new babies"until they bring home 
their ow(n. The investigators note that among their spmple 
there is a devaluation of the advice that grandparents offer. 
The older generation is judged harshly^ its coUnsel^viewed as 
outmoded. Many young parents today see themselves as having 
,to ^evolve their own childrfearing «fyles, perhaps in response to 
what they perceive as rapid and constant changes in their 
social environment. 

Bifth usually takes -place in an institution. The obstetrician 
has replaced the local midwife as birth assistant. Hospital staff 
rather than close friends are likely to assist the laboring 
mother. While ho^ital births are not new, obstetrical innova- 
tions and dramatic increases in minor and mi^or medical inter- 
ventioqp may make birth seem a feat of techiiplogy, thereby 
dQcreasiftg its personal significance. 
Even while science is providing more extensive medical 
' methods and devfces, couples are beginning to demand greater 
say in determining the quality of the birth experience. Because 
fewer children are born to each pair, birth is perceived as an 
event to be savored and experienced Jully. Many womeji want 
to give birth rather than to be delivered. The. increasing popu- • 
- larity of "natuVal" childbirth and home births attests to this 
change in'attitude. 

The hoepital,"" no matter how impersonal it may be, provides 
built-in procedijres that support the mother giving birth and 
her infant. When the new family leaves this setting, however, 
. they are often completely on their own. Without an extended 
family to provide support, examples, and reassurance, a couple 
may be thrust into parenthood with little anticipation of its 
meaning or consequences. ^ 

PREP^RATION AND COPING WITH CHILDBIRTH 

To cbnceptualize the stresses that occur even in normal preg- 
nancy, Doering and Entwislfe borrow a model of responses to 
the crisis of m^or surgery from Janis (1958). Janis found that 
tljose patients who experienced little or no Year in advance of 
' ' surgery and who denied the unpleasant nature of events to 
follow tended to have difficult convale8<5ences. On the other 
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hand, those who did the 'Vork** of worrying beforehand and 
whose feaw3 mobilized them to seek infoi;mation about the pro- 
cedures they were to undergo recovereaWell. A third^ group 
experienced incapacitating anxiety beforerand. Their rjecuper- 
ative behavior was variable, ranging from child^ke ^ acquies- 
cence to belligerence. " / ^ 

Likewise, pregnancy and childbirth can be viewed in this 
framework. The pregnancy itself is a threat phase, during 
which responses are mobilized to cope witn the impact phase of 
iabor and delivery. Responses to recovery in/ihe post-impact 
phase are conditioned by quality of preparation. 

Stress does not necessarily have negative connotations. The 
degree of stress and hoW it is handled determine its signifi- 
cance for the new parents. Properly coped with, stress serves a 
very useful mobilizing function. But if the parents do not take 
steps to prepare for the realities of^birth, it may be traumatic 
,for them. If a young woman becomes unduly anxious, she may 
be less able to cope vj^ith the physical and emotional dfemands 
of delivery and the early postpartum period. If delivery re- 
quires obstetrical interventions, such as drugs or forceps, then 
the woman may take loYiger to recover. §he may^ avoid sexual 
relations with \\er husband in order to escape the^ possibility of 
another pregnancy. This in turn could erode the marital rela- 
tionship, perhaps spilling over into emotional or physical prob- 
lems for the infant. These and other possibilities exist as re- 
sults of inadequate preparation for childbirth. 
OnXthe other hand, adequate prejipration may make the 
rttr experience a more pleasant, personally meaningful opp. 
he laboring woman may require |pwer drugs and interven- 
tions if she understands fully what /i& happening to her. Her 
recovery may be easier, and she niay have the strength and 
resources to turn full attention to Mje ta^K of mothering her 
new infant. 

A major facet of Entwisle and Doering^s NIMH-funded re- ' 
search involves an examination of the effects of preparatron for 
childbirth on labor, delivery, and early child care. In previous 
pilot work, in which '2Xy)) mothefc of full-term newborns were 
studied, Doering and Entwisle (1975) found that those who 
sought in advance information about labor and delivery re- 
quired less mcjdication than those who did not. Even more 
importantly perhaps, the prepared women felt much more posi- 
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tive about their infants during the first meeting thqn unpre-- 
pared mothers. 

^ One could argue that mothers who wan^^ed extensive -prepara- 
tion were^rpore motivated a priori tht^n tho^e preferring to 
remain uninformed and, hence, that motivation rather thetn 
training was the most important causal factor disFlnguishing 
them. However, recent studies have dealt with this issue. For 
example, in one study (Huttel et al. 1972) one-half of a gi:oup of 
primaparous (bearing a first child) women were atisigned ran- 
domly io childbirth-preparation class; x)ne-half were not. The 
prepared mothers had significantly shorter labors, needed ^le^s 
medication, and showed. greater control dluring labor and deliv- 
ery. They also felt more positive afterward,, 

While the applicability of thi surgical crisis model to moth- 
ers is readily apparent, its utility i(i conceptual i^sing the fa- 
ther's adjustment is less so. Although the anthropological and 
psychological literature contains reports of men^.who experience 
''sympathetic** morning sickness and labor ppins, obviously, the 
father does Hot undergo the hormonal and physical changes of 
pregnancy Ahd childbirth. However, Doering and Enty^^isle 
point out that /tnost men are still primarily responsible for the 
financial security of their families. A wife's pregnancy, with v 
the possible loss of a second income, makes ttie provider role all 
the more salient for them. Men also may have to face, foV the 
first time, the possibility that theiiWmates will be sick or ailirtg. 
They must also adjust to lessened privacy in their own hordes 
and at least temporary deprivation of their wives* attentions. 
And today*s fathers are expected to take an active role in 
caring for their children(-ja rOle for which many are ill-social- 
ized. 

The responsibilities gf men have increased with new move- 
ments toward social equality, but their satisfactions with child- 
birth have remained more or less constant. Whereas even today 
society deems parenthood a crowning achievement for women, 
it does not for men. Until recently, fathers were relegated to 
hospital waiting rather than allowed to participate ac- 

tively in the birth process with their wives. The Hopkins* study 
looks to seeilf a fath^r^s preparation for arid participation in 
the birth process have indirect effects on his wife, as w^ll fife 
direct effects on his own enjoyment of the infant and on his 
fathering ability. 
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SOME POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF PARENT PREPARATION ON ' 
THE RELATIONSHIP WITH THE INFANT 

The coping strategies that parents bring to the crisis of birth 
may have an impact not only on their individual adjustments 
an3 their^ relaUpnship as a couple, but also on their reflation- 
ship with theWewborn infant: Many scientists tWxnk that the 
parents' bond to the infant starts to form ^ven in the prenatal 
period, when they begin tp Imagine their ''ideal'' infant. Often, 
the realities of a newborn are (difficult to reconcile with fanta- 
sies. Ti>e time required to form a personal attachment to the 
infant is variable but .is more likely to be a matter of Weeks 
and • months than one of minutes or hours. A substantial 
amount of evidence '(Klaus and Kennell 197G) suggest* that 
early contact with the infant shortly after birth is important in 
shaping' the mother's attachment. Such contact is thought to 
release diffuse maternal feelings that mediate between birth ^ 
and the period of ^j3p^cifio attachment. To benefit from such 
contact, however, rftbChelfr have to be alert following delivery. 
In this age of obstetrical medication, many are not. Likewise, if 
the mother is medicated, the infant may bq .groggy and less 
responsive to social stimulation, a mothers preparation en- 
ables her to maintain a degree of consciousness sufficient to 
^ participate fully in the birth experience, she may have a better 
start toward building a satisfactory relationship with her baby 
than a more heavily medicated mother may have. 

While the father is not hormohally primed by pregnancy, it 
is reasonable to expect that he al^o ysrould be influenced favor- 
ably by participation in the birth experience. Participant fa- 
thers may feel closer to the infant in subsequent days qnd 
weeks. / ' > "-^ 

' THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

To provide det^jled information about what happens to cou- 
ples during the critical period of family formation and to test 
some hypotheses about the influence of previous socialization 
and preparation, Entwisle and Doering repeatedly^interviewed 
the same couples. Women were visited by a female interviewer 
durinfi the sixth month .pf pregnancy, again in the ninth 
month, and a few weeks postpnrttim. They were telephoned at 
f) months after the baby's birth. Husbands were interviewed by 
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a male research assistant during their wives^ ninth nnonth and 
again postpartum. The ixf^Tf^TSon interviews' were intensive^ 
each averaging about 3-4 hours in tfUration. All interviews were 
taped and transcribed. From the transcriptions, data were 
coded and punched on cattls. 

One goal of the research was to describe what goesUn (during 
pregnancy and the early period after birth. Since so little was 
known *fiBout famifies in this stage of the life cycle, even the 
simplest questions were almost endless. For example, what did 
the husband and wife worry about? How did they perceive 
pregnancy? How did they find out about labor and delivery? 
How was their relationship affected? 

A secotid goal' aimed to eicplain what went on. The study's 
longitudinal aspect, involving as it did repeated measures on 
the same people over time, permitted, the investigation of 
cause-and-effect hypotheses. For example, the researchers 
checked to see if couples who felt that childbirth was a rWard- 
ing ext)erience h^ attitudes durir\g pregnancy distinct from 
those who reacted to the birth experience in negative ways. 
Because the couples were studied prior to birth, their earlier 
attitudes wera known. 

The sample was deliberately not random. The 120 women 
interviewed \Vere chosen to fit certain specifications 6f experi- 
mental design. All were Caucasian. Half wera^middl^ class; half 
were working class. Class was defined in terms of the wife's 
fathers occupation, on^the grounds that experiences in the 
mother's family of origin might have a nriore significant influ- 
ence on her attitudes toward childbirth and her child-care pr^fc" 
tices than the husband's family experiences. Further, since the 
couples were young, many had not yet attained the final socio- 
economic status that would eventually characterize them. 
Roughly equal numbers of ^ Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
were also rej)re8ented. As it turned out, class and religion, at 
least insofar as these factors have been taken into account at 
this point, were not major influences on findings. In later work, 
Entwisle and Doering will pursue questions of how class relates 
to total amount of stress experienced. 

Perhaps most importantly, the women were divided into 
groups based on whether or not they were pl^^ing to take 
childbirth preparation classes. 
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At first thm hope was to obtain equal numbers of women 
classified into three categories of preparation: none or little, 
interttiediate,' and high. However, because of the curren t pog u>^ 
.larity of childbirth education, it was hard to find women who 
wanted no preparation at all. At times, a woman would say 
during the first interview that phe would not seek preparation • 
and then announce later at her'S-jnonth interview that she was 
enrolled in a training class. 'Such cases were kept in the sample 
but switched to an appropriate category. As a result, however, 
the Hopkins researchers ended up. with 29 percent in the 
lowest category of preparation; 2J percent in the middle catego- 
ry (defined as participation in hosmtal- and department store- 
based classes or Bradley classes); and 44 percent in the highest 
category (Lam^ie training in psychoprophylaxis). 
' The preparation classes were distinguished as follows: 

At the'/intermediate level, some emphasis was given to the 
woman's active role in childbirth and also to'her socialization 
to the role of "good" patient. At the highest level, psychopro- 
phylaxis involved week^of intensive preparation physically and 
psychologically for childbirth, and much emphasis was placed 
on the woman's very active role in the process as well as the 
number of options slie had.' Virtually all Lamaze classes re- 
quire the participation of the husband as coach. ' 

All the husbands were invited to participate in the study, but 
only 60 of 120 did so. Of those not interviewed, about half 
refused to cooperate, and the others had children by previous 
marriages* or were otherwise disqualified. It is not entirely 
clear why some of the men refused participation. As a check, 
the cooperativeaiul noncooperative groups were 'compared 6n a 
total of 22Ji/<anables obtained from the wives. Cooperative 
husbtrmhJwere perceived by their wives as more interested in 
•their pregnancies than noncooperative ones. They were about 2 
years yoianger than the other men, and their wives were more 
apt to breastfeed. But there were so few significant differences 
that any occurring could be attributed to chance. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PARENTS-TO-BE 

la fnany respects, the prospective parents were much like 
other national samples of young adults, but in other ways they 
digressed from groups of college-educated respondents. For ex- 
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ample, 40 percent of the women' polled reported attending 
church services regularly^ and 59 percent of the couples disap- 
proved of living together before marriage— attitudes indicative 
of a more thoroughgoing conservatism than that likely to be 
found among contemporary collegians. None pf the women held 
doctoral degrees or the equivalent, but 10 held masters degrees, 
and almost fifil werp at least high sch(»l graduates. The educa- 
^ tion of husbands was more variable. Eleven were medical doc- 
• tors, and 17, laborers. However, the average husband was a 
college graduate. 

The women^ranged in age from 18 to 32, with the average 
age fpr the the blue^oUar group being 23.9, and for the middle- 
, class group, 25.5. Husbands ori the average were slightly more 
than 2 yeanj older than their wives. 

Exactly half of the femafle respondents either planned to 
continue work until the baby's birth or else did not plan to stop 
working afterwards. Of the 120 women sfeen, only nine had not^ 
worked at any time after conception. Thus, when the research 
started, a full 92,5 percent were working or had worked recent- 
ly—a high rate no matter what group they are compared to. 

Almost all the pregnancies (except four) were described by 
the respondents as planned, either fully or somewhat. Doering ^ 
and Entwisle note that, if a pregnancy had not been desired, 
abortion was an easily obtained alternative. Twelve percent of 
the women reported having had a previous abortion. The aver- 
age gap between marriage and conception was 2 years. By 
several indices, the^sample exhibited a high degree of life plan- 
ning and deliberation. 

In terms of their sex-role attitudes and practices, the couples 
displ^iyed an interesting admixture of liberralism and conserva- 
tism. For example, when asked which sex had it better in life, 
43 percent of women felt that men did, and 60 percent of men 
interviewed agreedr^lfty-three percent of^the wonjen believed 
that "women's work''— raising children and keeping house— 
^as preferable to most mens work. When asked to rank 
sources of emotional gratification, women placed outside yvork 
far behind their husbands, infanta, themselves, and their 
homes. Somewhat surprisingly, men did not rank work as 
highly as might have been expected. Out of eight items, they 
placed work behind spouse, baby, self, and even parents in 
value.^ And there were no significant differences in ranking 
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l?etwecrrr the middle-clasfi and working-class groups of men. 
(V^ives* estimates of husbands* rankjings for the total sample 
also reflected these trends.) A tentative conclusion is that many 
of the young men^jin the sampla had not yet made the full 
commitment to occupation found among samples of middle- - 
aged men, hence their lower rating of careers? 

Almost by definition, the sample included a select group of 
couples who wanted to have children and who were living in 
traditional marriages. The high valtie placed on children by the 
womep iriferviewed contrasts. with a survey of college women 
(Yar\kelovidhr 1974) in which only 31 percent ranked having 
children as an important personal value. 

Despite several indications of sex-role conservatism, the 
sample was liberal in matters concerned with division of house- 
hold chores. Around the house, tKere was considerable sharing 
of chores, a trend perhaps reflective of increased emphasis on 
^social jequality between the sexes. A third of the women intend- 
ed to return to work within'^6 months after the baby s birth 
although very few of them had afereat deal of emotional invest- 
ment in thedr.j<56s. 

JHE COURSE OF PREGNANCY 

The import^mce of pregnancy as a preparation period has 
been documented by findings Jinking psychological stress 
y during it and negative attitude^ about it to prematurity, re- 

peated spontaneous abortion, Extreme morning sickness, deliv- 
ery room difficulties, and the physical status of the newborn. 
(See Heinstein 1967, for citations.) Hovyever, information relat- 
mg the psychological state of husband and wife to their role 
relations (i.e., how the parents* postpartum relationship with 
each other and with their baby depend^on prepartum variables) 
was nonexistent qntil the Hopkins study was un^taken. To 
gain such valuable data for the study, prospective parents were 
asked about the course of {Pregnancy: among other thinfgs, 
about^ymptoms, health, worries, and sex relations. 

The Women's Health and Attitudes Toward Pregnancy 

The women polled generally reported themselves as having 
easy pregnancies. Most complaints were relatively mild ones, 
such as being clumsy, not fitting into clothes, and not having 
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the usual amount of energy. The vast majority of women (93 
percent) did not believe that being pregnant was the equivalent 
of being sick, although one in three thought that pregnant 
women should take it easy. Only oile in four reported feeling 
less healthy than usual. 

As a^ check on verbal accounts, the relationship between re- 
ported nausea in the first trimester and stopping Work was 
examined. (Persistfence at work is an excellent indicator of 
highly satisfactory health status.) The relationship was zero. 

On the other hand, while they appeared to ejyerience few 
incapacitating physical symptoms, most women aid not enjoy 
the state of being .pregnant. In the ninth month, one in four 
claimed that there was nothing nice about it; about the same 
proportion -mentioned that the only enjoyable aspects were re- 
ceiving extra attentions or being able to stop work. Only 18 
percent expressed any enthusiasm about feeling the baby move 
or the bodily changes they were undergoing. More husbands 
than wives enjoyed fetal movements. Doering and Entwisle 
speculate that such sentiments may depend on whose stomach 
is being kicked. 

The attitudes of the young women toward the pregnant state 
remind the Hopkins researchers of Victorian ones. During that 
era, the "Madonna and Child'" image was idealized, but the 
physical changes necessary to produce a child were considered 
embarrassing or disgusting. 

Likewise, the feelings of some of the respondents in the pres- 
ent study seem to be hangovers from earlier views. This is all 
the more interesting when one notes the bifurcation between 
private and public roles. Many of the women who dislike their 
physical co^ffiition are the same ones who are Committed to 
working during pregnancy. They seem to accept a modern sex 
role for their social life but are still influenced by a more 
traditional sex role for /heir private life. 

What do Couples Worry About? 

Worries of the typical couple during pregnancy were quite 
predictably. The most common cohcern of wives— about weight 
gain— was induced by medical care itself, in spite of recent 
research suggesting that minimal weight gain (15-20 pounds) 
may even be*harmful to the developing fetus (Committee on 
Maternal Nutrition 1970.) The mk)8t common childbirth-related 
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worry is perhaps also the most universal — many women, as 
well as their' husbands, reported being concerned over whether 
the baby would be born deformed. • • • 

In general, hu8ba?!tds reported more worrie3 than-their wives, 
although wie content of thfeir concerns was ^oniiewhat different/ 
HusbandsL were most concerned with their wive^' aches and 
pains; many also worried about financial mattfers. Another 
common worry was about getting their wives to the liqspital on 
time— a major responsibility of most males. 

•> '^-^ . ^ 

SEXUALITY AND SEXUAL ACTIVITY \ ] 

, Until the present^ survey, very few studies had exan\ined the' 
sexual behavior of couples during pregnancy! and with one^ 
exception (Masters and Johnson 1966), none had asked Svotnen 
or their husbands about ongoing sex relations. Sexual activity 
can be seen as an . indicator of marital closeness or satisfaction. 
A decline in postpartum sexual activity may indicate adjust- 
ment to the arrival of an infant. During pregnancy, a decline 
may reflect decreasis in physioaf well-being or changes in the 
couples' attitudes about the role of sex. Entwisle and Doering 
queried women about fluctuations in sex desire over the three 
trimesters of pregnancy and, about tM^ates at which sexual 
activity stopped before birth. Frequenlrack of sex desi^? was 
reported by 21 percent in the first trimester, but by only 15 
percent in tHe second. Frequent lack of depire again ^as report- 
ed by 26 percent in the final third of pregnancy. 

Sexual activity into the ninth month of pregnancy was sur- 
prisingly high. At the 6-month interview, 23 percent of women 
responded that they did not plan to cease sexual felalions until 
labor, and 26 percent said that they would continue up until or 
^ part way through the ninth month. In fact, at the 9-month 
I interview, 33 percent had not stoppipd, and 22 percent had just 
i stopped or were planning to soon. Of tlie one-third continuing, 
most wer(^ only mildly positive about it. . ^ 

Considering the fact that most obstetriqians and pregnancy 
manuals until very recently advised couples to stop having 
fiexual relations in the eighth or ninth month ojT pregnancy 
V (advice demolished by Masters and Johnson 1966, who discred- 
ited the myths of more damage lo the fetus or more premature 
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births in couples having sex late in pregnancy), the couples in 
the Hopkins sample appear very modern in their behavior. 

. •' 'i 

SOME ANTECEDENTS QF PREPARATION SEEKING 

X 

Since a basic hypothesis of this research was that prepara- 
tion for childbirth would predict successful coping with the, 
experience, Doering and Entwisle tried to ttecid§ which factors 
would predict who chose training an^ who did not.- 

In general, preparation for childbirth now tremendous 
popularity. When Doering first collected data on primaparous 
mothers in the mid-19608, she had trouble fmding women who 
were enrolled in Lamaze classes. In the present study, Entwisle 
and she had just the opposite difficulty. Childbirth preparation . 
has almost attained the status of a fad. Women who in earlier 
times sought training may have been mote totally dedicated to 
its goals than contemporary women, many of whom may be 
responding to social pressures. On the is^ther hand, the variables 
that emerged as infl^iential determinants of preparation in the 
present research possess a certain timeless quality. For in- 
stance, a measure of a woman's desire to take an active role in 
delivering her child was the single most important predictor of 
prei>aration, followed by an index of quality of communication 
^ between a couple, and the wife's education^ level. A high 
degrfl^ of preparation by a wife leads to a high degree of 
participation by her Hlisband (the two measures are correlated 
at .59), mainly because training classes, such as Lamaze,* 
strongly encourage husband participation and interest. 

'THE BIRTH AND IMMEDIATE POSTPARTUM PERIOD 

Of the 120 women in the study, 63 gave birth to boys and 57 
to girls, including one pair pf twin girls. (Two stillbirths oc- 
curred after the first interview, and these women were not 
included in the final sample.) Seventy-six percent of the hus- 
bands were in the labor room with their wives at least part of 
the time, and 63 percent were present in the delivery room.' 
These percentages are somewhat smaller than the percentages 
of mon who had wanted to participate, but they are still high. 

Obstetrical interventions were common. Twenty cesarean sec- 
tions were performed, only orte elective. Even for the vaginally 
delivered women, medical procedures were the norm. About 46 
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percent had an amniotomy (artificial rupture of membrapes). 
I^ince fetal monitoring ^yas not a routine procedure wheri the 
study was begun, a question about its use was not included for 
37 percent ot the respondents. Of those answering the query, 
however, about half reported its use. (Today this percentage • 
undoubtedly would be far higher.) Sixty-four, percent pf the' 
women did not push their own babies out; forceps were used. 



It turned out that the more drug^ a 
woman was given, the worse shj^ felt 
b*bth physically and emotionally. 



Drug administration was reported in all but 7 percent of 
cases. Most women received two or three drugs (i.e., Demerol 
meperidine hydrochlorMel and a sedative in midlabor, and 
then an epidural at 6 centimeters' dilatation, renewed hourly). 

In the ninth month, 50 of the 100 vaginally delivered wjomen 
had expressed a desire "to be awake and feeling evei^hihg" at 
the moment of birth, but only ^bout half of them actually were. 
Another 43 women had expressed a wish to be **awake but 
numb." Again, only about half of these succeeded. About 30 
percent of the women were Confused and nunil^— something 
that no one had Wanted. 

When asked later how she felt physically at the mojment of 
birth; the average woman was neutral. (Responses were coded 
on a 5-point scale with 1 being awful and 5, great.) In order to 
rate a 5, women had to report such feelings as: "It was great. I 
felt like I could run around the block/' Responses such ''as: 
"LoUsy. I was throwing up and had double vision," rated a 
Neutral responses of 3 were just that: "I felt nothing" or "noth- 
ing hurt." 

' Women were also asked about their emotionk at* the time of 
birth, and on a 6-poin^ scale the average resporident felt mildly 
positive (3.80). MiKlly postive women said such things as "kind 
of excited and* kind of unbelieving" or "relieved and happy." 

It turned out that the more drugs a Woman was given, thq 
worse she feflt, both physically and emotionally. Drug use^in 
ob8tetrio$ is ^often justified by claims that it improves a 
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woman's birth experience. However, ttie study's results suggest 
that the opposite is trqp. 

^ I Despite indications that it may ba important for Ute mother- 
mfant relationship, only 53 percent of%he womenNj|iiBld their 
babies in the first hour after birth, and 29 percent of them 
were separated for longer'than 12 hours. Women having cesar-^ 
ean sections tended to have the longest separations from their 
infants? pver Half the women reported that they did not care 
' whether they held their babiw right at the moment of birth. 
Since not all husbands paiflcipated in the study, self-reports 
of reactions are limited, to about half the sample. Of the 57 
husbands interviewed postpartum, only one was not in the 
hospital at the tinie of birth. Another 13 percent stayed in the ,^ 
waiting room. Twenty-seven percent wiere with their wives for 
part of labor, 58 percent for the entire labor. Sixty-eight per- 
cent of the male respondents were in the deflyery room. Being 
in the delivery room apparently made a big difference in atti- 
- iudes. Of those men present,- 95 percent were positive about the 
• moment of birth; non^JstaiwjfiKatjye. However, wheti they were 
in ti|e waiting room, only IS^pden^ felt positive. 

On the average, the feelings of fathers toward the moment of 
birth were more positive than their wives', perhaps because' ,^ 
they did not have to contend with possible unpleasant frj^ysical 
^ sensations or the emotion-dulling effects of drugs. ': /^>} 

As with the mothers, the fathers' emotional reactions were 
coded from transcripts on a 6-point scale. Examples of reactions 
scored as negative "were the following: "Dis^Jflintment that it 
was a girl— but relief that everything w^ ©fay" or "I was a 
nervous wreck. All I cpuld tl*|l^^s: What the hell had hap- 
pened?" Pefik experience reaqJj^Kvere as follows: "As joyful 
' as I've ever been in my life .W. the greatest experience of 
anything I've ever done . . . ." 

When the interviewed men were asked about their ioitial 
reaction to the baby, they were more enthusiastic than .the 
mothers (but probably the most enthusiastic fathers had agreed 
to takffspart in the research). Also, many women were sedated. 
Surprisingly, a larger percentage of fathers (51 percent of those • 
polled directly) than mothers (25 liercent) held their babies in 
the deliverjf room. 

When asked to sum up the whole childbirth experience, men 
were more negative in their ratings than their wives. Thirty 
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percent were negative or very negative. The most negative opin- 
ions fcartie from fathers who were not present. Whether their 
wiyes gave them lurid reports, or whether their imaginations 
ran wild, js not known. 

PREDICTING THE QUALITY OF A WOMAN'S BIRTH 
EXPERIENCE 

The major hypothesis-testing aspect of the Hopkins study 
concerned the relationship between level of preparation and 
ability to cope with the crisis of labor and delivery. Because of 
th« extensive amount of prior background data collected on 
each couple, researchers Entwisle and Doering were in an ex- 
cellent position to relate postpartum reports of the birth experi- 
ence to earlier variables. They devised a multliple-regression 
model, depicted in figure 1, to explain variability in quality of 
birth experience, (Multiple regression analysis is a method for 
explain inu variability in a measure based on the relative contri- 
butions of two or more predictor variables.) ^ 

Figure 1. Predicting Quality 6f Birth Experlonce 



Two varia|)les, labeled WPREP and HPART, are used as 
predictors. WPREP refers to all sources of a wife's preparation 
about what to expect in labor and delivery and how to put this 
knowledge to use. It includes knowledge obtained from books, 
movies, possible medical training, and preparation classes. (The 
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prediction of preparation level has already been referred to in 
a previous section.) 

HPART, or hysband's participation, is measured from a 
series of items that all the wives responded to concerning 
wl^ether or not their spouses were present in labor or delivery, 
how they helugjd, what their feelings were, and so on. (The 
men's direc^Veports could not be used since only about half of 
the total sample of fathers were interviewed.) As was pointed 
out previously, the two variables are highly correlated. Fur- 
thermore, no other variable correltited with husband's partici-^' 
pation to any noticeable degree. Despite a strong empirical 
association, however, the influence of the two variables can be 
assessed separately when they are u^ as predictora in a mul- 
tiple-regression equation. The separate explanatory power of- 
each can be estimated. Hypothetically, the husband's presence 
could exert an enhancing effect on quality of a* wife's birth 
experience, independent of her level of preparation. 

The,mo4el depicted also contains two mediating variables. 
PAINI is a subjective measure* of the woman's own report of 
the worst pain sh^Jgl^ during the first stage of labor (i.e., 
during cervical dimCation to 10 centimeters). GONSC describes, 
on an 8-point scale, the degree of a woman's awareness at the 
qioment of birth. , 

The ultimate variable to be predicted is BESCL, iirquality of j 
the birth experience. It was scored using five items dealing # 
with the following: emotional feelings just after birth; physical 
feelings just after birth;^ emotional feelings in recovery room; 
physical feelings in recovery room; and a a woman's feelings at 
that point about having another baby. The five-item scores 
were combined to yield a total score. An effialysis of item inter- 
correlations confirmed that the items formed a single unitary 
dimension of birth experience. • 

The model presented shows both indirect and direct effects of 
preparation and husband participation. The direct effect of 
WPREP on BESCL is small (-.070) and nonsignificant. However, 
the eft^ect of WPREP on CONSCiis large (.406), and there exists 
an even larger relationship between CONSC and ^BBSCL 
(1.437). 

WPREP has no significant influence on PAINI> nor does 
HPART. However, both WPREP and HPART afi-ect CONSC. 
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Other ngiodels devised, using as sole predictors WPREP or 
HPART, confirm the finding that a husband's participation 
makes an independent contribution to the quality of his wife's 
birth experience. 

It appears that preparation' acta to raise the level of a 
woman's conscioysneSs. Because she understands what is^p- 
pening, she requires fewer drugs and medication. Level of ton- 
sciousnipss in turn mediates the birth experience and. explains 
the effects of a wife's preparation. However, the husband's 
presence has an effect, primarily direct, on the quality of birth. 
Preparation increases awareness, which in turn increases th^ 
quality of the birth experience. Husband participation in- 
creases quality of the birth experience, directly apart from any 
effects on pain or consciousness. 

UNDERGOING A CESAREAN SECTION 

^ Seven teen-and-six-tenths percent of the Entwisle-Doering 
V sample of primaparas underwent cesarean sectfbn, only one of 
which was elective or anticipated prior to the beginning of 
labor. 

There is good reason to^l^lieve that surgery of this kind has 
an undesirable effect on a young woman who, in additpn to 
" having sudden and pressing responsibilities for an iYifant, must 
recuperate from a major abdpminal incision. Indeed, data from 
the Hopkins sample indicate that effects are not only negative 
* in the short run but far reaching- and long lasting in terms of 

the mt)ther's psychological health. % 

As could be expected, the s^tioned women felt much worse 
physically than the vaginaj)y delivered group. Many described 
thfeir recuperative ejyxffience as very painful, and few got out 
of bed before 24 hours. Hospital stays averaged a w6ek rather 
than the 3 days common for the other group of women. 

There was no relationship between level of prior prepai^^tion 
*and whether or not a section was performed. Sectioned women 
• ^ rated the birth experience much "more- ntgatively than the 
other women. On a 7-point rating scale, in which 4 was a 
neutral point, 1 very negative, and 7 'very positive, they de- 
scribed the experience as 2.(5, in distinction to vaginally deliv- 
ered women who, on the average, were slightly positive. 
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Husbands of sectioned women were also more negative in 
their ratings of the birth experience than other husbands, but 
the parents' ratings of the baby's appearance were not signifi- 
cantly lower— perhaps because* infants so born have not been 
brui^d or misshapetl by the rigors of passing through a narrow 
birth canal. 

Most surprisingly, there was no relationship between the 
level of a sectioned woman's prior preparation and her rating 
of the birth experience, whereas for the other women, this 
relationship was substantial. Mtyor surgical intervention ap- 
pears to undo any potentially positive effects of preparation. 
Also, while there was no relationship between the length of 
labor and the quality of the birth experience for vaginally 
delivered women, such a relationship was found for the sec- 
tioned group. Doering and Entwisle think that sectioned 
women see labor as ultimately useless, and the longer they 
have had to endure it, the more negative they are. 

The early postpartum relationship with the infant was also 
affected by section. Sectioned mothers were more negative 
about holding their babies for the first time and were less 
likely to persist in breastfeeding them. They were also less 
likely to mention the infant as a source of happiness in their 
marriage and less likely to be positive in thejr reactions to 
caring for newborns. • ' ' ^ 

Effects continued throughout the 6-month period.' The 
amount an infant cried in a 24-hour period wajy^reaterjor the 
sectioned group than the other; and postpa|WMepi*sions 
were significantly more profound. (Postpart^glepression was 
also linked in the study to the occurrence oPfes'ser" types of 
obstetrical intervention— the more interventions, the greater 

• the tendency toward depression.) The sectioned women report- 
ed that it took them longer to "feel like a mother" than the 
vaginally delivered women. Further analysis suggested that the 
*sual postpartum problems— infant crying, depression, Wid in- 
security about maternal feelings— are overcome far better by 
women who do not have to cope with recuperation from niajor 
surgery. 

The rate of sections for^ the present sample is high indeed, 
but it reflects other regional and national trends. In a paper 
now in preparation, Entwisle^ and Doering (1979) examine 
trends toward more cesarean sections. They cite a study by 
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Gibbons (1976) in Baltimore in which section rates were com- 
pared for 1968 and 197;i In these years, 24,618 and 17,178 live 
births took place respectively, while the absolute number of 
sections increased from 1,328 to 1,754. Hence, in a period of 
declining births, the^ection rate increased from 5.4 perceht to • 
10.2 percent. Gibbons found, that the increase in section rates 
could not be explained by population shifts, such as increases 
in the frequency of teenage births (a, group that may be at 
higher risk than older women for complications), nor by other 
factors such as age, parity, gestation length, or race. 

Entwisle and Doering examined their sample and found a 
day-night difference in the frequency of sections. Sixteen 
women undervyent nonelective surgery during the time period 
between 8 a.m. and 7:59 p.m., and four underwent it between 8 
p m. and 7:59 a.m. The likelihood that such a day-night division 
would occur by chance is less than .05. Patients admitted 
during the daytime were more than twice as likely to b^* sec- 
tioned as their nocturnally admitted counterparts. 

A possible explanation for the day-night imbalance could be 
a tendency for patients who are admitted during the night and 
who require cesarean section to be held until the daytime. 
However, the analysis does not lend support to this hypothesis. 
Only Tive women admitted at night were sectioned during the 
day, and the earliest of these operations occurred at 9:45 a.m. 
and 10 a.m.vit would seem highly unlikely that women requir- 
ing a section would be held over for so long— especially when 
one of the prime indications for a section is fetal anoxia. Even 
if the two midmorning patients are fncluded in the evening 
g^oup, the day-night imbalance still remains 14 to 6. 

'Some argue that cesarean section may reduce trauma to ^e 
infjarrt that could otherwise result from long and difficult 
labors. Ot^iers point qut that fetal monitoring (and its supposed 
senflfitivity to fetal distress) is ye^ another factor behind the 
increase in cesarean sections. Given these considerations for 
the fetus and the increased safety of section for the mother, it 
can even be seen as the intervention of choice. 

However legitimate these arguments may be, they still do 
not t>jAplain day-night differences, such as those found' in the* 
Hopkins study. Entwisle and Doering suggest that the differ- 
ences might reflect physician convenience. Patients admitted at 
night might receive less suf)ervision thafi patients admitted 

/ * 
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during the day. In their sample, first-stage labor was signifi- 
cantly longer for nocturnally admitted patients than it was for 
the other group and also piore variable'. The possibility exists, 
therefore, that quality of medical care differs as a function of 
time of labor. ^ - * 

All but 10 of the Entwisle-Doering patients were private, but 
another analysis of non private primaparas (Gibbons, unpub- 
lished) does not find day-night variance in the frequency of 
flpctions. This suggests that a patient's medical coverage may 
also be a factor in cesarean sections. 

In- general, there is evidence that persons with higher mean 
incomes (and better insurance) are provided witn more Oper- 
ations for conditions rated low on the necessity sqale (Bombar- 
dier 1977); and in some Maryland Blue Cross/ Blue^§hield data 
for obstetripal patients, there are large differences inrafes of 
cesarean sectio^ by type of coverage. 

Finally the size of the obstetrical patient population is 
shrinking. There may be a t#ndency for obstetricians experienc- 
ing decreased patient loads to use mor^ expensive and expen- 
sive treatments in order to maintaki' income. (Bombardier 
1977). 

i 

PARENT-CHILD AND PARENT-PARENT RELATIONS 
POSTPARTUM 

While many young couples had undergone ext^sive prepara- 
tion for childbirth and had enjoyed the experiendfe, few of them 
appeared to be ready to welcome the baby. When Yathers were 
asked what was the "nicest thing** about the days their wives 
spent in the hospital, only 23 percent spontaneously mentioned 
the baby. Fifty-three percent fail^ to mention the baby jit all. 
When asked a similar question about the nicest thing about the 
first few days at ho^e, somewhat more fathers mentioned the . 
baby (37 percent), ^en asked, "Why is your marriage happy?'* 
when the infant was 1 month old, close to half cited the baby 
as the primary or secondary reason. 

llikewise maternal feelings were not automatic. When'asked 
during the 6-month telephone interview when they first "felt 
like a mother,** 10 percent of tjhe women said they had not done 
so until the fifth month postpartum. Twenty percent said that 
they had felt niaternal during pregnancy or immediately after 
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birth. The average time was about 6 weeks. Among those who 
felt maternal early, frequently mentioned factors were breast- 
feeding and ihe baby's cuddliness. Among those %ho did not 
feel maternal untiUJater, the infant's budding sociability and 
particularly the abilTty to engage in social smiling were cited. 
Interestingly, half of the women who engaged in successful 
breastfeeding, (continuing for at feast 6 wee^ka) said that they 
felt maternal by 1 weefe, whereas only one-sixth of bottle-feed- 
ers did. ' 

For both father and mother, parental feelings were not im- 
mediate in all cases. They took tinie to gfbw, and the interval 
after birth bf fore the parjfcnt role was asiniriled varied consider- 
ably. 

Preparation for childbi][\h/appeared to exert some influence 
on the qualW of the infant-mother relationship. Women at the 
highest levelsW preparation were more positive in reactions to 
holding the baby for the first time, and they reported them- 
selves as having felt like a mother 1 month eaijlier, on the 
average, than did mothers at lower levels of preparation. 

For feeding mode, there are even stronger effects associated 
with preparation. Even when they had expre^^ an intention 
' to breastfeed at the 6-month prepartum interview, motFwrs aC 
the lowest levels of preparation persisted for less than 1 week. 
Women at intermediate levels were apt to give up easily. How- 
ever, when women took Lamaze training, over two^thirds of 
those intending to breastfeed continued for 3 months or longer. 
Women who were most prepared for childbirth were Ijpth more 
likely to breastfeed and also more likely to persist at it longer. 

The effects of preparation on other facets, of mother-infant 
interaction are less clear. Trends by preparation level are not 
found for amount of infant cryiiuf, feelings about caring for 
• peWborns, flostpartum depression, desire far another baby, or 
ratings of baby as a source of^ppinessM marriage. 

Several relationships between* a father's attitudes and his 
child-care methods also exist. If a man repdVted hinriself as very 
interested in his wife^s pregnancy, he was more likely later on 
to hbld the baby and to pick up a crying baby. If a wife said 
before the baby^ birth that she wanted her^ husband present 
during delivery, then he was more likely to report the bal^y as 
a source of happiness in marriage. Men present during 'labor 
and delivery were described by their yvives as more fatherly 
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than were men absent by choice. It seems that if husbands 
were made a part of pregnancy and childbirth from the begin- 
ning, they ^ad more positive views of the'infant later. 

Thare was dlso a relationship between how much the hus- 
band helped with household chores during his wife's pregnancy 
apd how much he had held the baby in a 24-hour period pre- 
ceding the postpartum interview. Frequency of diapering was 
also related more weakly to the earlier division of labor. 

This study also yielded some information about the couple's 
relationship. When asked^'about quarreling (during the 2-3- 
week-postp'krtum in-person interview), only 9 percent of women 
admitted to frequent disagreements, whereas 91 percent said 
that coi^ict was either infrequent or never occurred. However, 
to an immediately prior question inquiring about disagree- 
ments ov^r baby care, 52 percent acknowledged having some. 
This suggests a surface "honeymoon" period in the marital 
relationship following birth, with problems denied and adjust- 
ments postponed at least for the first weelts. Spouses tended to 
rate each other close to the "ideal husband" or "ideal wife," 
but indications of disa^eementWere present in some childrear- 
ing and sex-role opinion items. Also, disagreement between 
spouses on the number and timing of children increased from 
before the baby's birth to after. After the baby's birth, women 
tended to lengthen the time interval they saw as desirable 
between children to more than the 2.5 years average they 
reported during pregnancy, whereas men did not change. A 
substantial minority of, women reduced their estimates of the 
number of children desiVed, while men again did not.^ 

•Hints of maternal Stress also occur when comparisons are 
made between the plans of women to work as described pri^r to 
the baby's birth and their >ftctual work experience at the time 
of the 6-month-po8tpartum telephone interview. Seven percent 
were back at v^rk full time, and 19 percent were back part 
time.. Eight percent had tried to woi;)c, but had quit; 66 percent 
had staywi at home full, time. Many of the w6men interviewed 
were able to return to work gradually and/or were able to 
bring their infants with them. A large percentage of part-time 
workers had, in-home wprk so they were not separated from 
\ their babies. 

\ Kntwisle and Doeringjnote that attitudes toward work and 
motherhood have undergone ma^ed changes which the pres- 
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ent sample reflects. While some women had tried to work and 
had failed, others had succeeded. Working women were. compe- 
tent mothferj^. In fact^^ women who yvorked were as likely to be 
successful in breastfeeding as wofnen who stayed at home. 
However, it is noteworthy that very few of the women were 
strongly committed to careers in the prepartum interview. This 
lack of commitment, coupled with the assumption of a demand- 
ing parent role, may create difficulties as the women continue 
to try to combine work and motherhood. 

SUMMARY ^ ^ 

The occurrence of a first birth constitutes a turning point in 
the personal history of a young couple and in the social history 
of the developing family. Like other pivotal events, its resolu- 
tion can dramatically affect the course of the future. As Mac- 
Farlane (1977) has indicated, it is "an emotional and immeasur- 
ably complex aspect of existence, which means a great deal to 
the individuals involved, both at the time itself arid later.*' 

Childbirth introduces a sudden disequilibrium into relation- 
ships, particularly those between the spouses, one which must 
be resolved. The new equilibrium achieved may or may not be 
a "good" one for the future functioning of the family. Pregnan- 
cy is a time of anticipation and preparation, important to the 
couple's readiness for birth and parenthood. 

A m^or contribution of the Entwisle-Doering collaboration 
has been to study pregnancy, birth, and the early postpartum 
period as events with social-psychological significance as well 
as medical import and to examine ways in which medical as- 
pects interact with the emotional resources parents can muster. 
Because birth has so much soqial significance, its meaning is 
constantly changing aS society changes. Studies whjch may 
have jeflected attitudes accurately 10 or 15 years agoJbre prob- 
ably »dated in important ways today. ' f 

The evolving nature of the social aspects of birth is seen in 
differences between the sample Doering gathered in the mid- 
19608 and the present one. Today, fathers as participants in the 
birth process are the rule rather than the exception. In the 

sixties, it was difficult to find couples who were interested in 

I 
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obtaining Lamaze training. Today, such training has reached 
fad proportions. Also, in the sixties, many births jvere not .1^ 
planned; but among the couples surveyed in the study, planned 
conceptions were common. The meaning attachecl to the birth 
of a child, and the impact of prenatal preparation on the 
couple, may differ considerably depending on whether or not 
the baby was a planned one. 

While the sample of 120 was deliberately not a random one 
and, hence, cannot be said to reflect national trends for. certain, 
intuitively it does not appear unrepresentative, at least of 
urban couples throughout the country. Despite the changing 
nature of many aspects of birth, certain occurrences in preg- 
nancy, parturition, the early postpartum period, and certain 
emotional responses to them probably have a less dated, more 
universal nature. To the extent that this sample experienced 
basic fears, joys, and concerns, they may be typical of the , 
overwhelming m^^rity of young couples preparing for birth 
today. * ^ 

The couples in the research are very current iri their desire 
to place themselves at the center of the childbirth experience. 
They tended to view birth as a joint undertaking, one in which 
they wanted to be active, focal participants. Most women 
wantai to be conscious during the births of their babies; most 
men ^ mnted to be present with their wives. Couples tended to 
sharelhousehold chores during the latter part of pregnancy and 
the eafijr^tpartum period. Many had taken Lamaze training. 
A vast mjgority of women expressed a desire to breastfeed their 
own infants. Husbands had to face new role expectations that 
they would be nurturers of their infants ad well as traditional 
providers for the family's material well-being. 

Such a high degree of planning and participation might lead 
one to conclude that childbirth is easier today than previously, 
however, the findings call this assumption into question. Many 
women in t\ie sample admitted afterward that they had seri- 
ously underestimated the physical difficulty of labor and deliv- 
ery. Fewer of them would agree with the statement tHfet 
"nature didn't intend childbirth to be a painfi^l experienc^' 
afterward than before delivery. \ 
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Few couples had experience with neonates. (There was con- 
siderable resistance among many couples, even those taking 
childbirth preparation classes, to getting Information prioy to 

relentleffH giving of self . . . is a 
reality that relatively few had^ planned 
for. 



birth about newborn care.) Many overestimated the parenting 
capabilities of their mates. Next to the birth itself, Doering and 
Entwisle -believe that the single greatest source of stress to 
most couples during the childbirth period is their inexperience 
as parents. Even though they had held sanguine estimates of 
their mates' nurturant abilities, they had not anticipated the 
demands to, be made on them by a newborn. In this vein, 
LeMasters (1957) found that in 38 out of 46 couples, marital 
crisis was precipitated because they had romanticized parent- 
hood. Many in the present sample placed childbirth itself at 
the pinnacle of their experiencrf and neglected to learn about 
baby care. The relentless giving of self that followed was a 
reality that relatively few had planned for 

For a fortunate minority, birth turned out to be a "peak" life 
experience.^ For others, it was much less. Even thpse who had 
prepared for "natural" childbirth often received mind-dullipg 
medication and were subjected t9 a variety of interventions, the 
necessity of which remains questionable. Nonetheless, Entwisle 
and Doering's data clearly establish the benefits of preparation 
for women who had vaginal deliveries. Preparation was of no 
psychological benefit, however, to those who ended up undergo- 
ing the major surgical intervention of cesarean section. 

On a national level, the generally high incidence of sections 
and the ever-growing amount of medical technology that is 
being brought to bear even in "normal" deliveries conflict with 
popular trends toward the simplification of childbirth. 

A recent upsurge of interest in home birth and in the use of 
midwives as birth attendants indicates aYi as yet small but 
growing suspicion of the. medical establishment and its role in 
unnecessarily complicating birth. 

While a cardinal principle of obstetrics hail been "First do no 
harm," many young couples (rightly or wrongly) are beginning 
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• to believe that obstetrical techniqU^ and hospital procedures 
may haye inadvertently interfered with the normal processes of 
birth and parent-infant attachment. . * 

Even though in other eras a personage as prominent as 
Queen Victoria may have welcomed chloroform as a relief fr^ 
the discomfort of childbirth, today's women often prefer to 
savor the experience fully. The medical advisability of large 
amounts of drugs (for both infant and mother) is questioned. 
Separation of infant from mother after birth is suspected as an 
interference with the process of bonding that should otherwise 
take place then. 

The research undertaken by Doering and Entwisle has expli- 
cated the role of preparation in determining quality of birth 
and has cast into doubt traditional notions that obstetrical 
drugs enhance the lajjoring woman's experience. Importantly, 
' their work adds another piece of evidence to the controversy 
over reasons behind the rising rjite of cesarean section, and it 
calls attention to heretofore unsuspected negative psychological 
results of sections on mother and child. 

The research provides a look at the new family during its 
first weeks and months. It shows the reader how some young 
women integrate work and motherhood, and it suggests that 
such integration may have no \\\ effects on the evolving infant- 
piother relationship. It uncbveb imUMdons of a marital "hon- 
eymoon" period after the infa|it'|j^Hr during which couples 
are as yet unwilling or unable to «Ri41att^ntion to confron- 
tation with and resolution of the/inevitable conflicts that child- 
rearing will produce. The stuSy shows the inadequacy of most 
ooulples' preparation for the^ critical role of parenting, while 
indicating that certain early practices (e.g., holding the new- 
born immediately after birth <||||reastfeeding) may speed the 
parent-infant bonding process ll^Rfe' psychological benefit of all 
parties involved. \j 

The chronology stopped at 6 months after the baby's birth, a 
time span too brief to uncover many conflicts and many diffi- 
ouities, and* a time Ux^reheA to test longitudinal hypotheses 
about relationships between prepartum variables and other 
outcomes such as the later parent-child relationship. Despite 
this, however (Entwisle and Doering have 1-year data ready for 
analysis), the study has already illuminated a most common yet 
most important epoch in the development of family life. 

E^C 1^^^/ 
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FAMILY STYLES OF 
INTERACTING - 



Principal Investigator: David Reiss, M.D, / , 
Author: Mary a BIMn Ph.a, Nll^ ^ 

. Is there something Special about the way family members 
interact, with each other— a something that is separate and 
apart from how they behave' in. ©ther groups^Is, there a sepa- 
rate psychology of Hhe family that is not just the sum of its 
members' psyches? How does the family influence its members? 
Is it possible that its reaclf.goes beyond the regulation of behav- 
ior—keeping family members in line— to affect the very ways 
they see reality? Can a family hold stable, "collective beliefs'' 
that^ve a major impact on h^it deals with society's institu- 
tions and life crises? WJ^iat are the connections between the 
individual's typical thought prdcesses and the kind* of family 
intellect he or she shares? These are only a few of the provoca- 
tive and complex isiauep being pondered daily by Dr. David 
Reisff, Professor pf Psychiatry and Social Sciences at thi^ George 
Washington University Wedical Center* in ^Washington, D.C; 

Under an NIMH grant. Df. Reifts is prefently studying 
family^nvironment'interactions. l^is interest in this field dales 
back to his^ iffittergraduate years a\ Harvard University when. ' 
as a psychology mcgor^ he studied* cognition <thinking and per- 
ception) ax\d the expefimenta|[^ laboratory methods that iiharac- 
terize his woi:k tpdfiy, Duringltis psychi residency in medi; 
cai school, he bectmri;»yoived in'th^ family research of one of 
his professors. His Interest in'the ftimily continued through his 
training as a psychoanalyst.. Consequently, he has becojrte fa-^ 
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miliar with the peculiar beliefs that people can hold about 
themselves— ^^myths'' he calls them— which the psychoanalytic 
process sets about to correct. If inlhviduals can have beliefs 
that influence the way they perceive the *|real world/' he rea- 
sons, then it is also possible to conceive of families holding joint 
beliefs that color their interactions with their environment. 

At the George Washington University Medical Center, Dr. 
Reiss and his coworker. Dr. Mary Ellen Oliveri are studying 
several aspects of normal family interaction. They recruit fami- 
lies, corisistmg of mother, father, and, adolescent child, from 
Parent-Teacher-Student Associations in and around Washing- 
ton, D.C. The typical family is intact, middle class, and well 
educated. However, the initial work that led up to this NIMH- 
* funded project was done with families who hac^ a member with 
severe problems such as acute schizophrenia or character disor- 
der (i.e., a psychopathic personality). In a 1961^,pioneer research 
project, Dr. Reiss compared the responses of th^se types of 
families with those of nonclinical families in a problemsolving 
situation. The situation required each family to work as a 
group to achieve a soJutifon to some abstract puzzle material. 

Dr. Reiss found that a family with a schizophrenic member 
tended to regard the task as an affront to tJie integrity of the 
family group. These families w4(t suspicious of the experiment- 
er and seemed intent on reipoving* themselves as quickly as 
possible from what they felt was a stressful situation. They 
tended to form a united front in obtaining corjsensus on a 
solution; but, in doing so, they Sacrificeti complexity to unity. 
Their joint solutions were of poor quality, obj,ained premature- 
ly without a consideration of all the cluA the experimenter 
» provided them. ^jf 

A family with a member wlj^o had a charaCTer disorder did 
not seem to functiorutogether as a unit in solving the problem. 
Each member tended to see tHe situation as an opportunity to 
show off his or her skills. Rather than admitting ignorance or 
indecisiveness byjistening to what another member had to say 
about the problem, members of this type of famijly went th^ir 
own ways. Each arrivtd at an early solution and stuck to it. 
Even in the faC% of dbjective fevidence» individual inlsmbers 
tended not to budge from thfeir positions. Because they did not 
,work together «nd because each perjBon wafi concprneNd about 
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arriving at a quick solution, their answers tended to be of a 
simple nature. 

''Normal families/' on the other hartd, saw the problemsolv- 
ing situation as a game— a challenge to them out in the envi- 
ronment— aftd one that they welcomed. When these groups 
worked together, they were intent on arriving at the best possi- 
ble answer and paid careful attention to communications 
coming from other meml)ers. They did hot disregard informa- 
tion merely because of the identity of the communicator. As a 
result, they tended to achieve more complex joint solutions, 
and they were also more likely at the end of the task to hold 
the same opinion about the solution. , * 

While the type of family studied^Jias chdbged from 1967 to 
today, th^problemsolving format uotII then is still being used. 
When asked, why ^e chose this particular type of procedure to 
study family interaction, Dr. Reiss replied that, while a labora- 
tory environment is artificial (in the sense of not beiqg like 
situations encountered every day), it is not irrelevant to the 
families. It is his observation that all families take thck task 
situation seriously. The task is viewed with concern, and fami- 
lies get emotionally involved in what is happening. He also has 
a hunch— whiph he is at present trying to confirm empirical- 
ly — thai the way a family responds to problems in the lab can 
predict how they will respond to significant real-life problems 
they may encounter. 

Since tbe problemsolving gituation serves as the basis for 
much of Dr. Reiss' theory, it deserves further explanation. 
When the father/ mother, and adolescent child— the basic labo- 
' ratory unit— enter the lab at the Gei^rge Washington Universi- 
ty MediCfeil Xlenter? they are ushered into individual soundproof 
booths. Their visual access to each other is restricted, and they 
can communicate Only by means of a set of earphones and a 
mvffophone. Irtjfeont of each p^-rson is a seven-column panel on 
which puzzle imflerials can be arranged. There are three puz- 
zles to be solved. On the first and lait puzzle, the experimenter 
cuts off family communication altogeither— each person works 
alone and does not talk with other family members. Durihg the 
second puzzle, fattiily members m^ conftnunicate freely. 
During all three puzzles^ each person .can cojmmunicate with 
th^ ejjperimenter by pressing a button when he or she ifj satis- 
fibd with the puzzle solution or wants another clue. 
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The puzzle material consists of nonsense syllables or letters. 
On puzzles 1 and 3, all materials are presented at one time, 
. and family members individually «olvo problems. During puzzle 
* 2 (the family task) two syllables are presented first, and then 
one additional syllable at a time is added until a total of 15 is 
used up. On this puzzle, family members can discuss things 
with each other after each presentation. When satisfied, each 
person signals the experimenter for new material. For instance, 
a hypothetical famiJy— the Smiths— might see the^ollowing 
group of nonsense syllables. 
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I'MSVK 

VSSPKMK 

VSl'FK 

PMSSKK 

VSPKMK 

PMSSSSKK 

PMSMSMSIVISVK 



I'MKK 
>1'1VIS1VIS1VISVK 
VSSl'KMMK 
PMSFK 
PMSIVISVK 
I'MSSSKK 
VPFK 



9 
10 
11 
12 

\:\ 

14 
IT) 



* It is possible for the family (or the individual working alorje) 
to see that the cards can be put into three piles, with the cards 
in each pile having symbols arranged in the same sequengal 
pattern. For instance: 



I'VK 

I'MSVK 

I'MSMSK 

FMSMSMSVK 

I'MSMSMSMSVK 



I'MF)^ 

PMSFK 

PM^JSFK 

PMSSSFK 

PMSSSSFK 



Vl'FK 

VSFFK 

VSFKMK 

VSSl'FMK 

VSSr.FlVIMK 



This type of arrangement is called a pattern soft. Conceptu- 
ally and in practice it is the most difficult type for people to 
achieve. People who do not use a pattern sort use a llmpler 
length system. That is, they put all the cards with three sym- 
bols into one pile, those with four inlo a second, and so on. 
,Tho experiment is ingeniously constructed so that Dr. Reiss 
can measure the family's contribution to the complexity ^f the 
individual's solution. For example, in«our imaginary fanjily, the 
Smiths, only the child uses a pattern sort on puzzle 1, while the 
parents" use hb system at all. When they work together on 
puzzle 2, the parents ure able to benefit from adolescent 
Smith's Insights, und they make a pattern sort. Vlfhen they go 
back to working by themselves, they all achieve a pattern sort. 
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In another imaginary family— whom ^ve catcall ''the Jon- 
eses**— each member starts out achieving a pattern sort during 
task 1. However, when the members work together as a family, 
instead of being helped by joint efforts, they afe hindered— 
they achieve only a length sort. When they go back to their 
solitary endeavors on task 3, they achieve no sort at all. In this 
instance, the family has not only failed to contribute to the 
individuaPs sort but has actually had a destructive influence on 
it. 

Two laboratory measures are derived from these procedures: 
The impact of family influence on individual members is called 
''configuration.** It refers to the joint complexity and subtlety of 
the solution. If the person's sort is improved from task 1 (alone) 
to task 2 (family), then the configuraCTon score is positive. If it 
decreases, the score is negative, and so 'on. Another family 
measure obtiiined from the problemsolving task is "coordina- 
tion.** One nrieasure of coordination is the average difference in 
trial times among nrtiembers. In a highly coordinated family, 
each member would be consulted before new material is taken, 
so trial times would be very similar. Another measure of co- 
ordination would be the similarity of card sorts among mem- 
bers. 

FAMILY JYPOLOGY - ^ ^ 

Even though Dr. Reiss* study is ^still in process, he and Dr. 
Oliveri /have been able to^observe over 200 middle-class Wash- 
ington-firea families during the problemsolving sessions. What 
they afe finding is that- the same types of family groups first 
discovered in 1967 on special clinical populations also emerge 
in nonclinical families recruited through PTAs. Using the two 
dimensions of coordination and Configuration, they have been 
able to single out four distinct types. On the basis of empirical 
results. Dr. Reiss has fash^ed a more general theory of family 
interaction. 

Tne first family type is called "environment sensitive.'* When 
confronted with a problem, these families tend to ^ it as "out 
' there** in the environment. They share the belief tnat solutions 
ari governed fiy general^ logical principles and, can be obtained 
b/ jgiht efforts. The problem has nb particular personal rel- 
e^anci to tliem, except that tjtiejr would enjoy working it out. 
Bjbcause they are oriented towiird ^h^ external world, family 
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members work well together: Each pays attention to the others' 
ideas and evaluates them objectively as yet another piec^ of 
information about the problem. Because of their environmental 



Dr. Reiss sees each af the three types of 
farnily-^nvironment-sensitive, consen- 
sus-'sensitive, and achievement-sensU 
tive — as having sonfething of value to 
contribute to the individual and to^ soci- 
ety. 



orientation, these families have developed highly refined and 
complex mental maps of their world. They are able to attend to 
outside nuances. Because the problem is no great personal 
affront or threat, they can focus their attention on it effective- 
ly. When they arrive at a joint solutionr, family members base it 
on a shared set of observations. 

''Interpersonal distance-sensitive families," on the other 
hand, view thp lab as a test of individual prowess and an arena 
for demonstrating superiority over other fan^ily members. 
These families do not work well together. Each person wante to 
arrive at his or her own solution, regardless of how valuable 
information from the others would be. Their solutions are low 
on configuration (family influence) and also low on coordina- 
tion. 

The third type of family is call^ ''consensus sensitive.'' 
These families jcommunicate with each other quitp often, but 
' ^ the point of the exchange seems to be to achieve a united front 
rather than to exchange information or to debate points. Con- 
flict avoidance is a primary goal, and relatively little attention 
is |iven to the bbjective ^luality of the solution. Because this 
family's orientation is toward each other rather than toward 
the environment, and because discussibn i^, minimized, the 
quality of joint soluti6ns , ig poor. Consensus-sensitive groups 
score low on. configuration and high on coordination. 

A fourth type of family is emerging Wr the first time from 
the Washington, D.C. iotnple. Dr. Reisa febels this group the 
"achievement-sensitive f&mily." Like the interpersonal dis- 
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tance-sensitives, each family member sees the problem situa- 
tion as an arena for self-expreesion. But each person is oriented 
toward the environment and toward the best possible solution, 
an^ family members do pay attention , to what the others say. 
Here, family effort improves the quality of solutions, but the 
individifals xlo not get together to arrive at similar answers. 
Therefore, this family scores high^n configuration and low on 
coordination. 

E^. Reiss was asked whether or not he found it surprising* 
that the same types of families first identified using clinical 
samples should also come out in nonclinical populations. He 
explained that the family type labels— perhaps with the excep- 
tion of distance-sensitives— did not have any negative connota- 
tions. Just because a family is concerned with arriving at a 

^ consensus on a solution (even at the cost of its complexity), the 
members are not necessarily less mentally healthy than an- 
other type of family. Families with a schizophrenic member 
and consensus-sensitive families from a normal populaticfti may 
show similar problemsolving behavior in the laboratory; but 

. they differ on significant nonlab dimensions. In fact, Dr. Reiss 
sees each of the three types of family— environment-sensitive, 
consensus-sensitive, and achievement-sensitive — as having 
something of value to contribute to the individual and to soci- 
ety. " 

He speaks 6f consensus-sensitive families as being more tradi- 
tional. In a society where boundaries between the famJN and 
other institutions are rapidly disappearing, the old adag© that 
''blood is thicker than WQter** still holds with this ^roup. 
Family ties are seen as something unique and truly special. 
The family is a buffer against the harsh realilies Of life, and 
perhaf» in their desire to maintain it, members tolerate rela- 
tively little open breach of solidarity. What this type of family 
conveys to the -individual member is a strong sense of family 
identity. Often members will hold a more fatalistic phi^psophy 
than others: Life is viewed as relatively unpredictable, and fate 
is seen as playing a larg^ role in the outcome of the individual. 
Basic family bonds are clung t(^ for the stability and order they 
^ provide. 

The environment-sensitive and achievement-sensitive fami- 
lies are seen as products of a more secular, less hnystical cul- 
^ ture. In both types of family, the boundaries between the basic 
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blood group and ins^tutions or outsiders are not so well de- 
fined. Family members may come and go freely without the 
strong feelings of loss that probably would accompany shifts in 
consensus-Sensitive famiUes. But both types of families 
♦^seem to possess the attitude that the world is knowable and 
Worth knowing. In both, members are information sources, not 
unlike many other^ sources available in the' environment. In 
environment-sensitive groupings, it is important that family 
members shefte the same view of *Veality."^In achievement- 
^ sensitive bnes, the individuals seem to hold themselves apart 
even from those closest. Both environment-sensitive and 
\ achievement-sensitive families might confer on the individual 
emerging, from them skills that are valuable in mastering an 
increasirjgly cofnjilex society, while in consensus-sensitive fami- 
lies mastery is secondary to maintenance of family bonds. 

Interpersonal distance-sensitive families appear to leave 
members with a thorough sense of estrangement, both from the 
environment and from each. other. Dr. Rei$s views this family 
type's legacy to the individual in a negative' light. 

He also report* a very significant finding that family type 
bears no relationship to the intelligence of individual members. 
It might appear at first glance that configuration would be the 
attribute of a family composed of highly intellig^t members. 
However, family type goes beyon*d separate intellects. By the 
same token, it may be related to othet:l»prevailing cultural 
beliefs, such as fatalism and mysticism, or to key events that 
have had an influence on the thinking of the family. For exam- 
ple, in Medieval Europe there probably were more consensus- 
sensitive families than there are today because people were 
more enveloped in mysticism and religion. Likewise. Dr. ReiBS 
thinks these families are more prevalent today in wonTing-class 
strata than, in white-collar groups. In the working classes, ^h^^*^ 
may be less mobility, perhaps stronger fatalistic ^>eliefs, cjnd 
stronger extended family bonds. These and other factors could 
account for this distribution of families. 

Dr. Reiss also points out that a person^s level of performance 
during the first puzzle test — while, working alone-^oes not 
predict whether he or she will improve when working with the 
family. He sees family dynamics as having a strong emotional 
component that can either interfere with or facilitate perform- 
ance in a task-oriented situation » 
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STUDY OF THE WAY FAMILIES SEE THEIR SOCIAL WORLD 

I One othis current interests is in finding out how a family's 
shared beliefs influence the way they interact with their envi- 
ronment. In order to study this, he has constructed a labora- 
tory situation which allows families to arrange miniature fig- 
ures pn a board in any jvay they wish. The first three^figures 
they are given represent the family itself. After tHe ifie mbers 
have placed the figures and are satisfied with the arrangement, 
they are given two stranger images and finally geometric ob- 
jects. Throughout the proceduilf they are altowed to mlk among 
• themselves and to change the arrangement as traey please. 
The rationale for the study is as follows: In cliniolh practice, 
it is ^11 known that people tend to ''project^^^^eir feelings \ 
\ onto neutral materials. For instance, in therdpy with young k 
children, who are unable to sit down- and discuss their prob- 
lems with a psychiatrist, it is common practice to observe doll 
play. The way the child handles the dolls — especially those 
representing the family — gives the therapist a clue about the 
source of tnfe^ problem. Dr. Reiss likewise believes that a fam- 
^ ily's shared beliefs are difficult for members to articulate. They 
% may act in ways that allow an observer to infer beliefs, but 
when they are asked directly, they are unable to express them. 
When the same people work with visual materials, however^ 
they can act out the situations which express their feelings. 

In a second part of this study, a questionnaire wae^ adminis- 
tered to the families. It dealt with patterns of friendship and 
Communication. Dr. Reiss was interested in seeing if family 
type would have an influence on how widely or narrowly mem- 
bers cast their social neW As expected^ he is finding that 
con8ensu8-)5ensitive families report that their closeat friends are 
members of the exteftided family and immediate neighbors. The 
friendship networks of environment-sensitive families extend to 
people far removed from them> either by blood relationship or , . 
by physical distance. 

4 

Dr. Reiss wants to test his theory of family-environmfent 
interaction in yet other social settings. At the present time, he 
and a coworker at the George Washington University Medical 
Center are seeing how families who share different beliefs 
about, themselves relate to other people during multifamily 
group therapy sessiOriij. Preliminary findings support his hy- 
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potheses about the "real life" importance of family type in 
determining this form of social interaction. 

INDIVIDUAL FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

A second study involves an lamination of relationships be- 
tween a person's "style of thinking and perceiving"— called 
"cognitive-control principles"— and the type of family he oij she 
belongs to. Stylistic factors are thought to be independent of 
4 the person's intelligence, but t>iey can determine how he or she 
per*#Hns in a number of situa'tions that require an intellectual 
response. For example, the dimension- of *'Tield dependence" 
* versus "independence" is being asses^d for Wh member of a 
family who is studied. This rather complicated title refers to a 
dimension which reflects differences in\^the way people deal 
ywith a confusing situation when they must make a decision. A 
''''^field-independent person is able to keep different aspects of the 
situation separate from one another and Can disregard cues 
that are not relevant .to the task at hand. A field-dependent 
person, however, reacts to the situation as a whole, even when 
the correct solutiort to a problem demands singling outj^^rts. 
Two measures of this dimension are being testgd. The first, the 
Roland Frame Experiment, takes place iny^Tdarliened room in 
which the subject can s« only an illuminated movable picture- 
type frame and a pencil-ftke-4wl*Both objfects can be tilted by 
the expet^imenter, and the person stask-i/to bring the rod back 
to ai< upright position, regardless of the frartie's tilt. The per- 
son's score islhe distance away from the true upright position 
>of tHe rod. 'Field-independent people are defined as those whp 
have little trouble with the task; field-dependent people en- 
counter great difficulty with it. Another test, Embedded^ig- 
ures, involves shoi^ring a person simple geometric figures, stj^j} 
as a triangle, and then a complicated color design in which ifJR 
disguised. The task is to identify the figure as quickly as possi- 
ble. There are 2^ figures, and the persoi||!*fe score is the sum of 
individual time measurements. Again, the field-independent 
person is the one who identifies the figure rapidly, and the 
fi^ld-dependeht person has problems disregarding extraneous 
figures and colors. 

There is much evidence that field independence/dependence 
is a stable individual trait. Other findings suggest that field- 
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independent people are active in dealing with their environ- 
ment and aware of, and in control of, their own impulses. Field- 
dependent people lack,a finely differentiated world picture, and 
they tend to react more passively in global and intuitive ways. 

Dr. Reiss sees this cognitive control dimension in the individ- 
ual as having a formal resemblance to configuration in the 
family. To some extent both are measures of the degree of 
attention to sublety and Complexity. In general, he views the 
issue of relationshipa/between individual andffamily styles as 
perhaps the most difficult to understand in Ihe project. How 
can we tease out, he muses, the developmental histories that 
led to certain family types? What kinds of people, with their 
own characteristic styles, marry and form particular families? 
What types of children do the parents produce in turn? These 
questions of individual and family history cannot, he regrets, 
be answered easily but will require year^ of work, probably of a 
longitudinal, followup nature. In hifi pfesent studies however, 
what he wants to observe will not shed clear light on cause- 
and-effect ' relations, but it will tell us something about the 
* types of people who are found in particular families. To this 
end, he and his team are comparing differences on the individ- 
ual style, variables to differences in family styles. While they 
have not yet completed collection of all their data, the investi- 
gative team is finding some very interesting preliminary re- 
sults. For example, in environment-sensitive families, fathers 
are very field independent (in comparison to all fathers from 
other families), and mothers are very field dependent (in com- 
parison to other mothers). The mothers in environment-sensi- 
tive families also score very high on a measure of interpersonal 
empathy--the ability to see things from the other person's 
point of view. It seems then that successful problemsolving in 
families (where success is defined by the process and outcome 
of the environment-sensitive group) depends on a complemen- 
tary relationship between husband and wife. ' In Dr. Reiss' 
sample, an analytic, field-independent father and an intuitive, 
empathic field-dependent mother seem to be the best combina- 
tion. Dr, Reiss admits to some surprise at these findings. It 
might have been more logical, he says, to expect that both 
spouses in an environment-sensitive family would be field inde- 
pendents; but logic is apparently giving way to a more tradi- 
tional sex-role breakdown in the parents in which the father is 
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analytic, logical, and somewhat detached, and the mother is 
intuitive and sensitive to others. 

IS FAMILY INTERACTION UNIQUE? ■ 

In yet another experiment, Dr, Reiss has been testing two 
theories about the nature of family interaction. One theory- 
called the "social-behavior hypothesis"— states that people in 
family groups behave the same way as they would in any 
group. If a person is cheerful 'and optimistic with the family, he 
or she is likely to be cheerful and optimistic when mixing with 
peers, and so on. Basically whai this theory claims is that there 
is little about family interaction that cannot be understood by 
knowing the typical group-behavior of an individual. Dr. Reiss 
<}ees this as opposed to his theory of "shared constructs," in 
which family behavior is seen as special because it is built upon 
years of shared experiences, reactions, and expectations. 

In order to put the two contrasting theories to a test, he has 
been comparing people's behavior in what is called a "pseudo- 
family" group with their behavior in their own family group. A 
pseudofamily consists of three unrelated individuals— an adult 
man and woman, and an adolescent— none of whom has ever 
met the others before they come face to face at George Wash- 
ington University Medical Center. This triad is put through the 
same series of puzzle solutions as the family group. At a later 
date, each person returns to the lab and works with his or her 
own family. ^ 

If the social-behavior hypothesis is correct, one should firfd 
that the same family types emerge as when true families are 
tested. If the shared construct theory is right, then the type of 
pseudofamily a person falls into should not necessarily corre- 
spond with the real family-type he or she belongs to. Dr. Reiss 
reports that preliminary results tend to support th6 shared- 
construct theory. W^ien pseudof«milies get together, they fall 
into only two groups— environiifient-sensitive and interpersonal 
distance-sensitive. Either they are quite polite to each other 
and seek information before proceeding to work on the puzzle, 
or there is absolutely no communication among them. In this 
latter case, the pseudofafnily is really seen to be composed of 
awkward strangers who are unable or unwilling to share their 
ideas with people they do not know. 
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Dr. Reiss has even more studies planned. Some are just get- 
ting started, and others remain to be carried out. But he is 
satisfied that the research coming out of his lab will add to 
general knowledge about the ways family members relate to 
each other and te their wortd. His research combines practical 
interests that hav^ immediate relevance to important social 
issues with experimental methods that allow for a degree of 
precision rarely achieved in studies of family process. When he 
-started his work, he was a pioneer in the field of family influ- 
ence on the individual's thinking. Work of others had consid^ 
ered its influence on behavior, but Dr. Reiss made a more 
radical assumption about influence on intellect. 

Dr. Reiss sees his problemsolving situation as useful in 
family therapy. While one could not decide, on the basis of its 
behavior in the situation, that a family had problem^, a thera-^: 
pist could gain some understanding of the patticulait kinds of 
problems a family in his practice had. For instance, if the 
family was consensus-sensitive, the therapist would realize that 
he (or she) might be viewed differently by them than by an 
environment-sensitive farryly. Adjustments in therapeutic tech- 
nique to facilitate interaction could be made so that families 
would be reached in the way best suited to their particular 
style. 



Crisis initially exaggerates r^the family's 
- typical mode of construing the world 



Dr. Reiss belieyes that the famify typology is stable and 
relevant to an understanding of hoW a family behaves in im- 
portant life situations. He plans to study the responses of fami- 
lies to crises such as illness or death of a member or to the 
psychiatric crisis of having a family member in therapy. He 
views crisis as ooe of several mechanisms by which a family's 
shared view of thfe world may be changed. Crisis initially exag- 
gerates the family's typical mode of construing the world. How- 
ever, if it persists, this family view can become so stylized, 
rigid, and binding that family members rebel against it, and 
fundamental disintegration of family beliefs occurs. Quile 
often, a very small influence from a helping individual can 
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reshape the faii^ily^s constructs markedly. A preacher, doctor, 
or therapist can provide a nucleus for the family^s reconstruc- 
tion of a new set of shared constructs. In this way, crisis and 
assistance can serve to alter in fundamental ways the family's 
central or guiding beliefs about the world. 

Dr. Reiss' combination of clinical insight into family dynam- 
ics, his interest in thinking and perception, and his careffllLy 
planned laboratory studies promise to shed light on issues with 
profound implications for American families. He sees coping 
and exploration as two important facets of family style. He 
hopes that his work— by studying the forces that bind a family 
together— will aid in understanding those that threaten to 
break it apart. 
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Dn. Gregory Arling, Director of the Virginia Center on Aging 
at the Virginia Commqnvtrcalth University is a social gerontolo- 
giptv a new kin(^ of social scientist who brings training in re- 
search sociolo^ to . bear qn problems of the aged. Arling is 
examining aspects of friendship, neighboring, and family life in 
a typical U.fe. city, Richmond, Va., flmong thfe over. 65 popula- 
tion residing there. > .• 
Getting ojd brings fundamental changes in social roles. and 
' ^ relationships. Individuals who for many years fulfilled the criti- 
cal roles of breadwinner and homemaker often find themselves 
iitfdependent relationships with their former dependents. The 
maintenance of satisfactory social ties is made more difficult by 

* 'such factors as loss of a spouse, dieifth df^ peers, mobility of 
grown children, pertonal problems with health, and reduced 
income. 

* Of particular interest to social gerontologi'st/ls ;the viability 
of family relationships in old age. Ever since the renowned 
sociologist, Talcott Parsons (1942) lamented the demise of ^he 
extended family, it has been claimed that older people' are 
"alienated" from their adult children. Jf alienatipn is\meaTit to 
connote physical distance, such claims are apparently mislead- 
ing, since a number of studies -(e.g., Shanas 1968; Adams 1968; 

' Bracey 1966) have indicated that frequent parent-chfld contact 
' is the rule. If by alienati|h is nieant paychologlcal distance, 
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however, there js some evidence, albeit indirc^ct, that the asser- 
tions are at least partfally accurate. A number of* researchers 
(e.g.. Rosenburg 1970; Pihlblad' & McNymara imr, Blau Wmi 
have found that there is no significant difference in fK^rsonal 
morale between older people who see adult children frequently 
and those whd see them infrequently. By contrast, other evi- 
* dence (Pihlblad & McNamara 19(55; Carp Wmv! Roaow 19(57; 

Hochschild 197;]) indicates that involvement with friends ele- • 
vates personal morale in old age. 

A commonly invoked explanation for these findinf^ is that 
friendships* involve social reciprocity, whereas J)arent-child rela- 
tionships may be more one-sided. Reciprocal exchanges are 
thought to Rromote self-esteem and enhanfce personal morale. 
More generally, sociologists theorize that when* two people in a 
close relationship hold unequal power or resources, the one 
with more resources may come to resent the burden imposed by 
the other. The one with fewer resources may experience guilt 
or shame. 

The abilfly to reciprocate may, in turn be conditioned by a 
number of factors such as health and income. It is in old age, 
that, people are prOne to lose these socially valued. resources. 
Lacking assets that figure prominently in determinations of 
social power, they are sometimes forced to assume a dependent 
position vis-a-vis thefir own offspring, fn modern society, depen- 
dency between adults, even in relationships proscribed by kin- 
ship bondsk has a negative connotation. Self-sufficiency remains 
- • the norm. When older people violate this norm, or perceive 
themselves to be in violation of it, they may experience conflict 
and Unfavorable changes. in self-irpage. They may be put in, a 
kind of double jeopardy, first by losing valued assets, and 
'second, by feeling and being less respected for no longer having 
* ' them. While it' is usually assumed that the fewer^saets one 
possesses, the more difficult it is for one to remain involved in 
the social miLuW'. paradoxically, some financially secure and 
able-bodied elderly may develop an excessive and defensive 
pride in their ''independence.** They may be reluctant t(j^ 
engage'in reciprocal social exchanges, lest these connote hflp- 
lessness. In this latter case, i^h in tjhe ciise of excessive, depen- 
dency, personal morale may be lower than otherwise. And in 
either instance, the give-and-take upon which social life is 
based can be inhibited. « 
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* 'Geographic restrictions^ ^trfftlv^ occur in c/id age and" can 
influertce the kinds of social relationships tHat are formed. At a 
time wheo friends appear to assume* greater importartce ihan 
ever fpr personal moraje, barriers may be erected to the main^ 
tenance of companionable relatipnships. Longtime acquaint- 
anceS become sick qr die. Widowhood makes it difficult to 
engage • in couple orientecl^ activities. Friendships centering 
.around the shared interests of the workplace have epded. In- 
creased difficulty in driving cars, manaf^ing airports, and walk- 
ing distances limits contact with far-away friends. One*a imme- 
diate neighborhood tends^ to become a hub of compaijionship 

lies. , . ' fs^ * \\ 

In a previous study of 409 elderly widowsSiving irt the rural 
Piedmont region of South Carolina, Arling (197(5) found that a 
measure of '^personal morale'* was/elgted more strongly to the 
\iumber of fi-iends a widow, had and to the amount of neighbor- 
ing she engaged In than it was to^family involvement. Friend- 
ship and neighboring ih turn were associated with the number 
and variety of daily activities widows eng^iged in, such as 8ho|> 
ping, attending meetings, taking w^ilks, ptc. 

Arling interpreted these resdlts as supporting the notionjhat 
dependency makes satisfactory family rejationships more diffi- 
cult and thus accounts for the insignificant impact he aA4 
btbers have found between family ties and personal mprale. By 
'contrast, friends and' neighbors are a^ood source of companion- 
ship sinc^ interaction *with them proceeds on a* more recipfocalJ 
basis. , . , J - 

'In his current study of the Richmond elderly, Arling is trying 
both to explore in greater detail relationships found in the 
Piedmont study^and to expand the range of* variables consid- 
ered. He haa |?roadened the composition of the sample sp as to 
check on. the generality of the Piedmont findings, and he has 
tried 'to put to a test some of the explanations commonly used 
to account for findings of* weak or nonexistent relationships 
between family ties and personal' morale. 

The Richmond/reseaVch focuses on* four main issues implicat- 
ed as influences Ion perjaonal morale. It is designed toSsee if: (1) 
companionship increases personal morale among old^. people; 
(2) reciprocity contributes directly or indirectly to personal 
morale; (3) old people develqp closer companionship relation- 
ships with friends than with family members (except their 
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spouses); and (4) they have more reciprocak exchanges v^rith 
friends tFvan witVi family members. 

In contrast to the Piedmont study, the Richmond study at- 
tempts to measure directly the i^vtervening variables oi efficacy 
and reciprocity as they are hypothesized tp mediate personal 
morale. Morale measures are elaborated (jver the Piedmon't 
study as are items defining social networks. The sample has 
been expanded tt) include married, single, and divorced persong, 
as well as the v^ridov^red, males and females, blacks and v^rhites. 

As in the Piedmont study, personal morale remains the chief 
outcome measure. It is hypothesized to be influenced by reci-^ 
procity in family and friendship relationships. But Arling has 
also measured a group of variables that may well exert a 
secondary influence on hypothesized primary relationships. 
These ^^conditioning'* variables, as they are labfeled, include 
social class, health, marital status, sex, residential setting, or- 
gahizational membership, and race. * 

To give some examples of the ways \in which conditioning 
variables mdy operate, the ofder person with a living spouse is 
more likely to have an immediate and reliable source of com- 
panionship than the never married, divorced, or widowed. So 
personal morale among the married may be higher than other \ 
groups, all other factors being' equal. Or to cite* yet another 
possibility, affluence may enable the older person to establish 
more satisfacWy, morale-bolstering relatj/wnr^ips since reci- 
procity pay thrive under conditions of monetary parity be- 
tween parent *id child. A person s sex can have ah impact. For^ 
example, women may be more comfortable with their role in 
old age than fnen and hence have generally higher morale, 
because for them the transition from middle to old age is 
usually less abruptly demarcated by retirement from outside 
work. 

Conditioning variables are setting factors, the impact of 
which can bfe controlled for in an analysis. Between levels of a 

' conditioning variable, avt^rage group differences may exist. 
Within levels, however, major hyj^thesized relationships, such 
as those thought to exist betwtren morale and forms of social 

* involvement, can be examinads 
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THE DESIGN OF THE RICHMOND STUDY 

The elderly surveyed in the Richmond study rrumbered, 239. 
, At the tinie they were ^lueried, all the respondents were resid- 
ing withfn the city limits and lived either alone or with a 
spouse in their^own households. WWile they did not represent 
atl elderly persons (j^nce thpselivinl in nursing homes or with . 
other family members were Excluded), nonetheless, they prob- 
ably afe representative of older urbanites living in their own 
homes in midsized ^cities throughout the United States today. 

The met^|od used tp elicit information was a questionnaire, 
administered ^in« person. Jt was constructed so as to obtain a 
wide variety of data, both factual arid attitudinal. For conve- 
nience's sake, the infqfmation Wan be classed into the three 
^broad types, hack^roundy attitudinal and involvement with 
family and friends. Ba<:kground information included the condi- 
tioning Variables mentioned previously. Informlition about in- 
volvement with family and friends required respondents to list 
reliitives and acquaintances ahd to nof8 their geographical 
proximity an^ the fr.equency and nature 9f social .contacls 
maintained with tKpm. The respondents were also ask^d how 
^uch the individuals mentioned served as companions or 
sbur<5es of shared activities. They were- queried in detail abodi 
' the flow of assistance that occurred betwfeen themselves and 
others. 

Xttitudinal measures included major Outcomfe o{ personal 
morale, the hypothesized intervenmg measure of efficacy'versus 
powenl^ssness, age identificatioti, expectations for xassistance 
^frorA famTly and friends,.and eyjgluatioh of the respondents* 
interpersonal relationships with JCmnily and friends. * 

Th6 research was designed both ih test some newly construct- 
♦ "^ed measures such as the one of ^ial reciprocity, and more 
impdrtantly, to get b^avioral and attitudinal information 
about the Richn)ond, elderly. From thi^ pool of information, 
correlations between reciprocity,. companionship, and personal 
morale will bd exapiined. ^ , ' 

Defining Some ^ajor Measures 

Many items on the questionnaire elicited information jn a 
straightforward fashion and require httle explanation. Others' 
were designed to moq[dure some underlying dimension o^ per- 
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^oniility or social structure and hence are not as obvious. One 
such measure is that of the construct of social reciprocity. 

Socirfl^ reciprodty, hypoth^zed to account for the coi:velation 
between friendship and rrm^ale (and for the Tack of such a 
relationship between family ties and morale) was assessed by a 
set 6f» items eskinjg the respondents to name people from whom 
they woOld request' a partfcular favor. Conversely, they were 
also asked to name people for whom they would do the same 
favor. They were allowed to give as many as three names or^as 
few^aanone. 

The more names they could give, both as sources and as 
recipienti^'of a* specific kind of assistance (not necessarily the 
same names),, the more Wghly they ranked on the* social reci- 
'iprocity scale. EfXTampJes of recipi^ocity items are: 

Who, if anyone, would be the first person to tell^ you if 
something really exciting or woncferful happened to them? 

Who, if anyone, would be the next most likely person to tell 
you if sometWng exciting or wonderful happened to them? 

Who, if anyone, would-be the next most likely'person to tell 
you if something wonderful happened to them? 

For each **receiving'\ item, ^here was a mirror image one 
concerni^d with the giving of assistance. Seven such pairs were 
lised to measure types of give-and-take. First, ^all Question? 
concerning giving of assistance were asked, followed by the 
complete set of items concerjied with receiving. Examples of a 
giving item that mirror the receiving examples shown above 
ar^ as follows: 

Who, if anyone, woufd be the first person yMf vpu\d tell if* 
somethmg really exciting or wonderful happeneHyto you? 
Who, if anyone, would bie the next person you would tell? 
Who, if anybne, wbuld be the next i!)erson you would tell? 
In addition to this set, other sets asked about the ^ying and 
receiving of assistance around the house, cash loans, advice 
about a personal problem, invitations to informal social activi-. 
directed toward relaxation and enjoyment, * invitations to 
er, and assistance in time of illness .or disability. 

Personal Morale ' \. . * ' 

•The major outcome^ be measured was assestedd using a 16- 
item scale designed by Dr. Powell' Lawtpn at tVe Philadelphia 
Geriatric Center. The scale can be brpkeji down into three 
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subscales that form separate dimensions of morale. The dimen- 
sions are labeled agitation, attitudes toward aging, and tonely 
dissatisfhction. Items comprising thg, scale Are shown in exhibit 

1- 

Exhibit I 
Personal Morale Scald 



1. Little things bother me^more 

this year. 

2. Sometimes 1 worry so much 

I can't sleep 

3. 1 am afraid of a lot'of'things. 
4. 1 get mad more than 1 used to. 

5. I take things hard. / ' 

6. *l get upset easily. 

7. Things get worse as I get older, 

8. I have as much ppp as Lhad 

last year. 

9. As you get older, you are 

less useful. 
^10. As I get older, things are better 

than I thought they would be. < 

11. I am as happy now as*l was 

•when younger. , , 

12. How often do you feel lonely? 

13. I sometimes feel that life isn't 

wqrth- living. . 
A4. Life is hard for me rtTMch ohhe time. 
15. How satisfied are youyith^ur 

life today? 

16. 1 have a lot to basad about. ^ 

V 



Yes 

Yes 
Ves 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes • 

Yes 

Yes 
A lot 

Yes 
Yes 
Nbt 

satisfied 
Yes 



No X . 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No • 

No 

No 

■'> 

No 
No 

Not often 

No 
No 

Satisfied 
No 



Items 1 through 6 compriseihe agitation dimension; iterfts 7 
through U the attitude towari aging dimension; and items 12. 
through 16 the lonely dissatisfaction dimension. \ 

Older , people were asked v^hat they expected friends and 
family to do for the4|. These expectations, labeled norms by 
sociologists, represent baselines against which actual fulfill- 
ment of expectations can be compared. Theoretically at least, a, 
person who endorses a norm which is not adequately fulfilled is 
more likely to be Wiscontented and distressed than is the indi- 
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vidual whose expectations for proper behavior are matched Bv 
realities. i f 

In. the Richmond study, certain norms were measured 
through a series of simple statements with which respondents/ 
were asked to agree or disagree. The following statements ex- 
emplify ^certain norms: ^ 

Adult children should give their parents financial help when 
needed. , 

Friends and neighbors should visit a person ^t least once ^ 
week. ' ' / 

You should not expect your friends and neighbors to help you 
if you cannot help them in turn. 

A final attitude measure to be discussed* is that of efficacy 
versus power lessness. Previous sociological research has .uncov- 
ered relationships between feelings of powerlessness and social 
^ isolation. In general, people who have rich social networks are 
more likely to perceive themselves as effective in dealing with 
their environments. In turn, feelings of effectiveness may be 
related to enhanced personal morale. Efficacy versus powerless- 
ness v/as measured by< asking the respondents in the Richmond 
survey whether or not they felt they could achieve satisfactory 
solutions to common situations. For instance, they were asked 
whether they could do anything if they bought'a defective item 
from the store and wanted to return it, or whether they could 
do something if attendants in a doctor's office were not treating 
,them fairly. • - , 

« 

Findings . • 

* 

When the overall analysis is finished, Arling hopes t6 demon- 
strate a pattern of relationships ampng yariables in the study. 
However, work is still in process. Findings presented here are 
limited to selected aspect^ of the research. 

The following section first gives a general picture of who the 
respondents are knd the, eJctent of their social networks. It 
proceeds to describe their cqmpetence in everyday matters, 
their attitudes toward and patterns of social reciprocity, and 
their level of personal njor^lQ. T^;ie relationship between, reci- 
procity and personal morale is e>^amined. Finally, ethnicity is 
considered ^s an influence on reciprocity. 
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THE RICHMOND ELDERLY: WHoVhEY ARE. WHOM THEY 
SEE. . ' r 

The majority of respondent^ to thp e^rvey were what sociolo- 
gists call '*the young old/' Except for a relatively small percent- 
age of octo- and nonagenerians, most were between the ages of 
65 and 74. Nearly four-fifths owned their owj4 hon^s, and about 
half had a living spouse. Predictably, th^e was a pr^domi; 
>nance of females over males (65 to;:55 percent). The sample' 
divided alri^ost evenly betjveen blacks 'and whites. 

§ixty-fiv0 percent of respondents h^<| a living child, and of 
these, 69 percent saw a cfiild at least every 2 weeks. Only 1 in 
pbCt^^^ offspring less than^ twice a year, again confirming previ- 
"^^^^fiP^ndings that parent-child contact is common into old ^ge. 
iClosP^Tl^^ people reported having 'other living relatives 
whom tlief^y^ time to time and upon whom they could 

Neighborhood social n^wo>jp were extensive. Only 4 percept 
of the respondents reporfe54?xhems^lves as having no one in 
their environs whom th?y knew well ^nough to^visit. Many 
listed eight or more neighborhood cofllpsii^ons with whom they 
could socialize pn a casual basis. NeighboVs were seen as defi- 
njite sources of assistance, fact, 92'percent of the sample said 
that they would feel free tb* ask them fpr help. . 

t)e8pite limitations on personal mobility, respondents man- 
aged to k^p up fri^ndsJiiRa beyond their immediate neighbor- 
hoods. Ninety percent tow more^istant acquaintances at least 
once ev^ry 6 moritltis, and phone conversations do mediate rela- 
tionships were commote. Far-away friends were also described 
'by most respondents as reliable sources of assistance. 

The elderly polled entertained themselves regularly with et 
number of actiyities ^uaide from contact with family and friends. . 
Almost all had viewed television within 2* weeks of the survey, 
and almost all liad read a newspaper. Seventy percent hfcid 
attended churchy and most of these did so on. a regular Itj^sis. 
Over half of those polled hacj taken strolls for exercise ory 
pleasure. Ort the other hand, very few had ^one to the movies 
or to the library. / 
< . A comparison of comij/nionship provided by family and 
friehds was obtained by asking respondents with whom they 
usublly shared different daily^.activities within a 2-^eek period 
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prior to the time of the survey. They were allowed to choose 
answers such as alone, with a spouse, with an adult child^ with 
another family member, or with a neighbor or friend, ' : 

It came as somewliat of a surprise that the largest variety of 
activities respondents were asked about tended to be performed 
alone, even such things as taking a walk or going to the li- 
Jbrary. I^a spouse was present in the home, he or she was the 
most common -companion for going to church or the movies, 
eating out, or^ traveling fojr pleasure. Friends and neighbors 
were the most finequent companions for attending church-relat- 
eci^and organizational meetings. Other family memlj^ers were 
most frequently companions for only one activity: taking a ride 
in a car for pleasure. 

Hence, among the respondents many common activities were 
solitary ones. Spouses did inflfeed provide a readily available 
source of companionship, as did friends in the neighborhood, 
r^gpile the prevalence of contacts, children were relatively 
uninvolved in their parents' everyday undertakings, ^ 

"Competence and Self-Sufficiency 

OneSet of questionnaire items was designed to see how much 
older people identified among themselves as an age group, (Age-- 
solidarity may influence feelings of self-esteem and personal 

V * • 

i 

While it is commonly held that the elder- 
ly live' in i^ar of crime (some writers 
have -suggested that it is a greater con-' I 
cern to them than thjfir health), the ^ 
Richmond respondents expressed little ' 
apprehension over persoHal safety in 
* their own neighborhoods. 



tnorale.") Identification tended to be high. More than half of the 
sarffpi^e^gi'eed with the statement thlit "basically all older 
people have the same problen\s," and 69 percent believed that 
younger people did not undei^tand their problems. A large 
percentage thought that the elderly could solve their problems 
by working together, and three-quarters thought that black and 
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wWfe old people shared the saipe -sorts of difficulties. When 
asl^ to fcompare their incomes with those of other p^d people, 
29 percent thought that they were better *ofifth»n their peers; 
35 pelrcent thought they weretbettfer off than jrpunger people. 

On the measure of-powerlessness versus effipacy, most^f the 
respondents believed that they could phange a g;ituation not to 
their Hking. For instance, 96 percent* believed that they could 
get a refund if they purchased a defectlive item .from a store, 
aAd 78 percent felt that they couJd gfet i neighbor to quiet 
down if he or she was making too much noise. ^ 

While it is commonly held that the elderl^jj live in fear-of 
crime (some writers have suggested that it is a greater concern 
to them than their health), the Rich^tlond respondents ex- 
pressed little apprehension over personal safety in their own . 
neighborhoods. * • 

Arlin^;i>p«Culates that concern with safety might be pro- 
nounced in large cities where the crime rate is high but not in 
medium-sized pities like Richmond. He also speculates 'that a ^ 
general fear of crime might prevail among the elderly as dis- 
tinct from d Jp^cific fear of crime in their own neighborhoods. 

When they were asked about difficulties encountered in per- 
'T^rming everyday tasks, the elderly in the survey emerged as a 
generally competent group. They reported having the most dif- 
^ficulty with a relatively infrequent task, cutting toenails; (de- 
scribed as very difficult by 11 percent). Other items ranked in 
ji^ending order of difficulty were taking a bath, doing 
housework, going shopping, getting around the house, putting 
on shoes, preparing meals, handling mpn^, and taking medi- 
cine. ^ 

Among thef respondents to the survey, a distaste for .depen- 
dency on relatives was noted in one area concerned with choice 
of care in the event of sickness or disability. Overwhelmingly, 
they expressed a desire to remaip in their own home§, agisted 
by a nurse or housekeeper, ^or less desirably by a family 
member, in the event of illness. Many even refused to consider 
care by relatives in relative's homes as an- ^option, and the 
lowest ranking options were such care &nd care in a nursing 
^ome. Most of the respondents ^clearly desired to Retain inde- 
pendence and privacy as long as possible, even if mcapacitated 
by illness. .1 
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Social' Reciprocity , ■ ^ . ^ 

Becausi^ items eliciting gaorms an^^ems designed to assess 
actual exchanges of assistance were included in the question- 
naire, it was pJossible to make sQme comparisons between ex- 
pectations and the transaqtions that Actually occurred. 

On 'norm* items, most of theVfspond^nts believed that adult 
children shoJld visit once a we^ and should care for their 
parents if they became sick or disabled. ThB respondents en- 
dorsed the statement that children^ should make attempts to 
live close Only 28 percent thought that parents should not 
be helped by their children even if they were .unable to help in 
return. Thus, from relativ^ particularlj«^ff*spring, tjpe elderly 
seemed to expect assistance on^^nonreciprrkated basis. 

From neighbors and friertSs, the expectation was for more 
give-and-take. Forty percent o(^ respondents did not expect 
loans of cash from th^ir nonrelatives, and the sample divided 
evenly on whether friends and neighbors should help a person 
• whoxould not provide help in return. Hence, while other stud- 
ies have suggested that nonreciprocated relationships may fail 
to bolster morale or may even demoralize, and^hile the pres- 
ent study provides some evidence of a distaste for dependency 
on relatives, nonetheless, most of the ■resp>ondents apparently 
thought that adult children ought to be willing to provide, 
nonreciprocated assistance should it be needed. > 

0 P 

Actual social reciprocity was. looked at in two ways. First, the 
most frequently given and received ,types of ctssistance were 
reported. Specific sources of assistance were categorized. 

The highest number of ''receiving*' sources rep>orted by the 
respondients was for invitations to-^dinner or for food gifts. 
Exactly half of the older people listed three sources, and only 9 
percent listed no sources. Assistance receivecj was also high in 
the areas of advice about personal problems or care when sick. 
Thirty-eight percent had gotten advice from three sources, and 
40 percent had received care from three. Twenty*two percent 
listed three sources of assistance for shopping or housework. It 
was with finances that older people reported fewest sources of 
issistance. Only 17 percent listed three, and a^full half had 
none at all. 

In general, older persons were more likely to receive assist- 
ance than to give it. but the kinds of help they provided others 
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had the same Approximate. ranking as thdi^e they th^selves 
received. ^For instance/ thrQe sources i^erjb listed by 50.<p^ken^ 
of respondents as .recipients x)f>theiivdinjij&F4hvitations br/ood; 
and Three Were Hsffed by 36 >percenf as^ recipients' of pelrs(^pa^' 
advice. Thirty-seven percent of re^p^rldents could^name ftiree" 
people whom they woul(J help in* time of illneg^, ahd 22 percent 
listed three whom they would, heip with sbOpping ^ or 
'Housework. However^ only 14 percent named "three to wfiom 
they wduld lend money, and 59 percent named no ofie. 

On items concerned with exchanges of emotional support, 
there was a more eyen ipatch betWeen giving and receiving. 
Sixty-one percent of respondents named three people who. 
v(ould tell them 'if something wonderful or.extiiking happened, 
and about tbt same percentage mentioned three to N#h6m they 
would relaW good news. Forty-four percent h^d at least, three 
people, whom they believed would like tq pd3s some time with 
them, and about half had at least three vj^ith whom they them- 
selves would e to rdajx. 

Sources and recipients of assistance w^e further categorized 
according to whether the individual mentioned was a spouse, 
other family ^c^jMtT^ ^ neighbor and friend. The elderly 
were most likely l^^oosej a family member as the first person 
to whom they womd 'relay good news about themselves, but 
they had ^ slight preference for the companionship of friends 
and neighbors just tojQ^lax and have a good time^ They were 
much more likely to choose family members both as sources 
and recipients of assistance with shopping or help aroiftid the 
house. On^money mjitters, family members were listed by tnost 
of the respondents as a first choice^th a6 recipients and as 
sources of loans. Family meili^ny^ere most likely to be listed 
both as sources and recipients ofhelp in time of sickness or 
disability. Family members were most likely to be invited % 
responcfents to dinner and to issue such .invitations to <;hem. 

Hence, whilejriends ahd neighbors are, more likely to be first 
choices for reciprocated compttnionsh.|pi family njembers pfe- 
. dominate as first chbiees of both for gWing and getting assii^t- 
ance in other activities. /V^^^^^^ 

' f*erSonal Morale / ^ 

As described previously, the measure of personal moraU was 
divided into three dimensions, agitation, attitude toward agiji^, 
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and lonely dissatisfaction. On agitation dimensioHt 1^*^) per- \ 
/ cent of the respondents reportld themselves as getting upset 
easily, and percent said that they were more bothered this 
year than last by littleVthings' But only 20 percent ,said that 
• they were angrier^and mofe fearful than before. 

Likew^e, on the lonely dissatisfaction dimension, relatively 
few respondents reported that life was not worth living or was 
difficult and dissatisfying, and very few felt themselves to be 
lonely. ^ * 

' ' , It was on the a/?i>i^ dimension that the most ambivalence 
* ./^ emerged. Many (Y2 percent) did nol thi^k t^at^d age was as 
. bad as. they had'anticipated, but enly a slight majority reportecf 
themiielves as being happier now than they were a year ago (58 
^•percent). Substantial. numberS" believed that they were less 
jiiseful (44 perceDt)'and less peppy (45 percent) than previously. 

' . . ^ Social Reciprocity and Personal Morale 

* A key question i/i^the Richmond study .was that of the rela- 
tionship). between social reciprocity aitt personal porale. Using 
the sevenritem set-of reciprocity questions, a scale was i^on- 
structed which ranked respondents for reciprocity based on 
^ ' whether or not they gave' and received assistance or emotional 
support. The more sources an individual could name, both in 
the receiving, and' giving categories, the higher his (or her) 
recip<hocity was judged to be. 
The anticipated relationship between morale and reciprocity 
^ wa» found. CHder people who had a\ large number of persons 
^ with whom they exchanged support had higher morale than 

those with only a*few. There was a strong correlation between • 
soGidr reciprocity arid two of the three personal morale dimen- 
sions — attitude toward aging, and lonely dissatisfaction. The 
thirdtlimeftsion, agitation, was not related to reciprocity. 

While ^ majority of respondents appeared to be neither de- 
llre$6^di nor alienated, most found the process- of aging and 
, associated changes in responsibility iand health at least mildly 
J- iJCnpleasarUi.. , * : ' 

..A Compaffepn bf Social Reciprocity:^ Black and White 
'Res(}0TO6nt8 

\ /. /. ArliniJ hjifl nwde some preliminary comparisons of social reci- 
procity In ^the Bubsamples of blMck and white respondents. 
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* Originally he had assumed that older blacks would 6e less able 
to reciprocate assistance offered them than- older whites since 
the' fofmer were more- likely to \iye in low-income neighbor- 
hoods with high-crii^e rates. These and other correlated 'condi- 
tions would lead one to expect greater social disorganization 

H among blacks. 

In fact, the black resportde^nts in the Richmond survey en- 
dorsed more ratFier than fewer, reciprocal-support norms and 
engaged in more reciprocal exchanges than their whit^ coun- 

" terparts. They were more likely to expect their fajnily members 
to live cloge by and to visit them often. They were far more 
likely to expect neighbors anM fiends to give them financial 
assistance, to visit them at Wa^t once a week, and to provide 
them with advice about their personal problems. 

In actual exchanges of assistance, black older 'peopje ^ere 
jFound to be more likely both to give and to receive financial 
assistance, QSive during illness, and advice about personal prob^ 
lems, • . ^ ^ ' 

. As a result of such findings, Arling has had to" rethink his 
original suppositions about relationships between ethnicity, so- 
cioeconomic status, and the ability t6 reciprocate. Whereas he 
had anticipated lower levels of support and higher levelg of 
dependency among the black elderly because of the socioecolo- 
gical factors mtjntioned earlier, he fqund the opposite. He spec- 
. ulates that the 'Richmond blacks' greater ophesiveness may be 
the result of having to cope historically with racia^ opjfression 
and the resultant need to band tojgether in the face of adversi- 
ty. Because of such conditions as racism and poverty, they may 
have developed ^stronger mutual support systems' than the^ 
white elderly, who may be less in n^ed of help or who may 

* have inculcated the predominant cultural values of indepen- 
dence to Sue!) a degree that their, capacity to tolerate depen- 
dence on others is decreased. 

The data on black-Vvhite differences in the Richmond study 
at least suggest that relatively adverse socioedonomic con(li- 
tionb may have less negative impact than otherwise on social 
reciprocity, if strong supiport networks have been de^veloped 
throughout an individualVlifespan. To the extent that a person, 
remains central in a Social netvsrdrk (for whatever feasdn), then 
he or sheVnay enjoy greater give-and-take in social relation- 
* ships into old age. Affluence per se may nat enhance reciproc- 
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ity. A degree of financial hardship ma^ strengthen interdepen- 
dence in a social group, although, at some level, poverty most 
likely beconjes a strong force in social cU^organi^qtion. These, 
and other relationships remain to be explored more thoroughly. 

THE FUTURE . _ 

Work on aging and the aged is particularly timely today 
since Americans, are entering an -era o[ the old. As rpore and 
more citizens live to advanced ages, society is turning toward 
provision of theiF wants and needs. Indeed, some social theo- 
rists have speculated that relationships between the genera- 
tfons can become strained as income from young^'f ami lies gets 
funneled off through large increases in taxation and applied to 
the needs of the ever-lowing older segment of the population. 

^The research of social gerontologist Arling has implications 
for social policy toward the ,aged. He is examining some influ- 
ences that contribute to high persona^ morale in oldage. What, 
he is asking, is the role of the family m fostering mental health 
among the elderly? Perhaps families need not feel obliged to 
solve all problems of older members, thereby inducing unwant- 
ed dependence and limiting reciprocity. Older people them- 
selves are resistant to the idea of moving into the households of 
their children. Most have grown up cherishing self-sufficiency, 
and so they continue to prefer maintaining their own house- 
holds, having theif own sources of income, and taking care of 
themselves as long as possible. But they also want to be' able to 
depend on family in time of need, and Arling's normative data 
suggest that Xhey expect to. .One social ^geijontologist^^aptly la- 
beled Svhat older persijins in America strive to attain as ''inti- 
macy at a distance.** 

^ In future research, A^hng would like to explore conditions 
that make social - reciprocity easier to achieve. Further studies 
may clarify conditions underlying higher social reciprocity 
among blanks, a group that* might have been expected to be 
more one-si^edl}^ ^ependent on others by virtue of lower 
income. Arling believes that we may have to dispense with* 
nations of all older blacks us socially marginal" and isolated. 
S^uch stereotypes may give way to a* more refined picture por- 
traying the conditions under which they develop strong forms 
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of interdependence and perhaps even better mental health 
than aged whites. ^ 

Arling 'proposes to study in more detail the kinds o6>helping 
•relationships that can emerge both in formal service delivery 
isystems. and in informal settings with famUy, neighbors, and 
friends. Such information could be used by policymakers in 
deciding what sort' 6f assistance is best provided through public 
agencies versus ihformal^haftnels. 

Finally, Arling stressee that policypiakers must? be careful 
not to inadvertently undermine already existing iKformal'social 
•supports for the aged: Proposed public programs should be 
viewed with a mind tp' possible effects on the independence of 
elddrly citizens. In Arling s estimation, excessive, defensive in- 
dependence may be as harmful to personal morale as excessive 
dependence. Neither extreme is to be preferred to interdepen- 
dence, a condition which may hold most pr>)mise of enhancing 
the 'fhental health of aged Americans. • 
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The last ^5 years in the United States have evidenced the 
most Bwstafned increase in divorce^^ver experienced in this- 
country. In 1973, we r.eached an all-time high in divorce rates. 
By 1978, the ^divorce rate^had reached 5.0 pex year .for each 
1,000 individuals in the population. The rate -has more than 
doubled since the mid-1960s so that now, in the United States, 
over a third of those marrying are likely to experience at least 
one divorce. Half of all marriages of young Americans are 
predicted to end in divorce. 

Dtfl^ite the visibility and portent^pf this social phenomenon, 
few sooi4 scientists to date have taken much interest in inves- 
tigatinffS implications^ nor have many been led to study the 
sociaT aJftl psychological adjustments of the growing number of 
people who have experienced the trauma and readjustment 
associated ^yith divorce. To help fill this void has been the 
objective of Dr. Graham B. Spanier, a sociologist on thetfaculty 
of The Pennsylvania State University at University Park. ; 

Dr.i^Spanier and his associates have been engaged in a two- 
parl study of adjustment to separation and divotce. The first 
part was designed to gather data by means of some 50 indepth, 
unstructured interviews with, recently divorced individuals. 
From these data and from other literature on the subject, an 
Jjiterview schedule intended to assess the social, psychological, 
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and economic dimensions of separation &nd divorce was devel- 
oped for use irf the second part of. the study. For this second 
part, more than 200 recently separated people were interviewed 
about their marriage, its termination, and its aftermath. They f 
answered the interview developed from phase one. Most of the 
findings of phase one were confirmed by the much larger group 
of 200 in phase two. . 

MARRIAGE STABILITY AND QUALITY— THE BACKGROUND 
VARIABLES^ 

In a companion work that reviews the expensive literature on 
marriage quality and stability, Spanier and his- colleague, 
Robert A. Lewis, provide a theoretical context for the separa- 
tion and divorce studies. Their general theory integrates ^many 
variables that a body of research indicates affect marriage 
quality and stability. The object of this integration is to under- 
stand miore precisely why some marriages fail and others not 
only endbre but flourish. Reviewing these variables is a re- 
minder of how many faceted and ijitricate the^ marriage rela- 
tionship is, and thus how tangled^and bewildering jts dissolu-^ 
tion may be. • 

Spanier and Lewis distinguish two primary dimensions thaN- 
can be used to describe a marriage — its quality, and its stability. 
The quality of a marriage may be influenced finst by premari- 
tal variables that each couple brings to the m^riage. Among 
these are premarital homogamy, that ^s, sharing similar ages, 
race, social class, r^igion, intelligence, values; premarital rr- 
sources, such as degree of educatidn, maturity, social class, 
length of acquaintance, interpersonal skilJs,*emotional health, 
self-esteeAi, physical health; exposure to adequate role tfiodels; 
and support from significant others. Each spouse briflg^ such 
social and personal resourcest^to the marriage, and thesp will in 
part determine marital quality. ^ 

In addition, the satisfaction each deprives from their lifestyle, 
together will influence marital quality. These variables inj^ud^ 
social-economic adecjuacy (income level and stability, occupa- 
tional status, whether the wife works with mutual approvap; 
household comppsition (niimber of adults, control of fertility); 
and community embeddednese (approval from a hetwork of 
relatives and friends). And, lastly, quality is also, determined by 
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the deep satisfactions spouses can give each other directly. This 
factor includes variables such as the degree of miii^ual positive 
regard, the amount of emotional gWification, effectiveness of 
communication, and degree ofjpd^it. A host of costs and re- 
wards operating on these variiBl^ will moii^/ a" couple along a 
continuum from high to low marital quality. 

But given any level of marital .quality, some couples will 
divorce, and others will not. Although marital quality and sta- 
hility are highly correlated, for different^ reasons som| mar- 
riages of high quality end in divorce, knd some marriages of 
low quality remain intact, despite what ma^ be an intolerable 
situation. ^ f 

Why is this? Two controlling variables influencing the rela- 
tionship of marital quality to mar itaK stability, a re alternative 
attractions to the marriage (pulling toward its termination) and 
external pressures to remain married (shoeing it up). Examples 
of external pressures associated with high marital stability arre 
strict divorce laws, strong social stigma toward divorce, or 
strict adherence to restrictive religious doctrine. Exanjples of 
social and psychdlogical forces reinforcing high maritaPstabil- 
ity include a low evaluation of nonmarital alternatives, ft' high 
'degree of commitment to marriage, and a high tolerance for 
marital conflict and tension. The converse of each of these 
tends to' decrease marital stability. 

While Spanier and Lewis propose a full-fledged general 
theory, this brief summary of some of their variables influenc- 
ing marital quality and stability is a backdrop that gives con- 
text aTid pei-spective to the divorce study. 

In 1976, the U.S. Burifiu of the Census estimated that for 
persons born between 1940 and 1949, more than one in three 
are likely to experience at least one divorce during their life- 
time. In addition, between 34 and 45 percent' of those who 
obtain one divorce and then remarry obtain a Second divorce. If 
we add to this the significant dumber of married . couples who 
' separate but never divorce, it is^not unreasonable to estimate 
that perhaps half of all marriages among youn^ American 
couples will be disrupted by divorce or separation. 

Despite recognition that separation and divorce can be dis- 
ruptive and traumatic, there have been few systematic at- 
tempts to find out pr-ecisely what processes are involved and 
what 'problem's afe most often encountered in adjusting to sepa- 
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ration and divorce. Most of the available relevant data are 
from clinical case studies and research on persons who atf^nd 
discussion or couns^ing programs. Such studies are valuable* 
for leadl^ and insights, but they are based on selected and 
therefore possibly biased populations, not a general population. 
Dr. Graham B. Spanier undertook an i«uiepth study of the 
social-psychological adjustment processes of divorced persons, 
using a less specialized sample of jpeople. 

t . ' 

RESEARCH APPROACH 



The study w^s divided into two separate parts. The first 
phase, (Conducted during the fall of 1976, consisted of 50 in- 
depth, unstructured interviews with individuals who had filed 
for divorce wjthin the 2-year period preceding the interview. 
The interviews were structured" only to the extent that the 
research team tried to get a general idea of the couples' pr^e- 
marital and marital history, a detajled picture of the problems 
and events that led to th^ separation, as much information as 
possible about the process of separation and divorce, and an 
overview of the difficulties that accompany this' process. From* 
these case studies, as well as from, the literature on marriage 
and divorce, an interview schedule v/ak constructed for use irt 
the second phase of the study designed to assess social, psycho- 
logical, and economic dimensions associated with separation 
and divorce. The schedule was divided into 10 sections: (1) 
background information about the, marriage and the individ- 
uals in the family; (2) marital quality and marital interaction; 
(3) relationship with spouse since separation; (4) social network; 
(5) legal matters; (6) mental and ^ysical health; (7) Children; 
(8) sexual relations; (9) economics,^nd (10) conclusions and 
^ followup information. This i^edule was then used to interview 
210 recently separated individuals. 

Respondents for both^^ phases of the research were obtained 
through public rec9rds available in Centre County, Pa. Three 
types of records were used as a basis for sampling: divorce 
i decrees granted, divorce petitions filed, and child and spousal 
'supporjj agreements ftled im conjunction with separation. In 
Pennsylvania, such records reveal all separated and-^ivorced 
respondents except those wh© have informally separated, but 
who have riot filed fordivorc^or requested support. 
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Potential respondents wei;e sent personal letters informing 
them of the study. This waff preceded b>r lengthy feature' arti- 
cles in the local newspapers discussing divorce in general, an- 
nouncing the research, and explaining, the purposes and goals 
of the study. This strategy, used to help establish credibility for 
the^study, was judged by. the project staff to be very important 
for ftlicitihg cooperatior^ Phone calls followed the letters, and . 
.appointments were made foi* interviews in re^oondents' homes 
or project offices, depending on respondent prefferences. Follow- 
up letters and calls were sent, as necessary, for difficult-to- 
reach respondents, those with unlisteS numbers, and th6se whq . 
had recently moved. Babysitters were offered so that Respond- 
ents with young children could be encouraged to do the lengthy 
interviews witftout interruption: Letters were sent to all attor- ^ 
neys in the county informing them of the stydy, so that they 
' could answer questions directed to them by ^wtential respond- 
ents. , 

The researchers eventually contacted, in person or by phone, 
37 percent of the- persons whose names they had obtained from 
the county records. The remainder were primarily people who 
were no longer residents of the county,' although there were 
' also a number of people w.ith no phone listings whom they were 
unable to contact. Of the 37 percent contacted personally^61 
percent agreed to participate and were' interviewed. The other. 
39 percent refused to participate in the study. Scientists often 
need to know how far they can generalize findings. In a survey 
it depends in part on hoyv. representative the sample is from 
which they draw their data. The 37 percent contacted of all 
those on county public records are not/ikely as representative 
as random sampling o^ the total, had they all still been availa- 
ble. But the number is still much -better than anecdotal and 
clinical data. The 39 percent of ^hose who were cohta^t^ but 
• . refused to participate also limit generalizability, sirke-flT is not 
known whether findings would have been differenft^ had they 
consented. For puch reasons, ihgenuity, patience, and caution 
are as much a part ^f successful surveys as research design. 

■■ i 

* CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS ,. 

The'rQ8po)^dents for 'p^hase orie of the stiMy were 28 females 
and 22 males, all Caucasian, they ranged in age from 21 to 65 
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years old, with an average age of 36. The average length of 
marriage was 12 years, with a range 3f 1 to 38 years. Thirty- 
two of the respohdents were divorced at the time they were 
interviewed, while the remaining l§Vw{^ separated bu\ nol yet 
. divorced. . 

The time sincerfhti couple last separated ranged from less 
than 1 month'^to re years, with an average of 21 months and a 
median of 12 months. Only six respondents had been separated 
for more than 3 years. 
^ Twenty-nine of the respondents were the plaintiffs in their 
./divorce actions, while, 21 were the defendents. Sixteen of the 
^/ respondents were chiWless, while 34 cases involved a total of 82 
f children, including the adult children of older respondents. The 
- respondents were fairly evenly distributed. across the working, 
middle, and upper-middle classes. ^ 

The sample for phase two of the research consisted of 50 (24 
perceru^) Sfjparated perscHis and 155 (76 percent) divorced per- 
sons. Forty-four percent df the sample were male 'and 56#per- 
^cent were female. The age^ of the respondents ranged from 20 
to 67 with a mean of 33. For both the respofident and his or her 
spouse, the mean level of education wa^ 14 years. ; ; . 

The sanpiple wias 12 percent Roman Catholic and 60 percent 
Protestant. Nine percent stated other religious preferences, and 
19 percent were atheists, agnostits, or had rto religious prefer- 
ence. The total yearly income was less than $5,000 for 28 per- 
cent of the sample. Thirty-one percent of the respondents had a 
total yearly income between $5,000 and $9,099, while 23 per- 
cent had an income range of $10,000 to $14,999. The remaining^ 
18 p|j;cent of the respondents had inconies greater thah 
$15i(M)0. . ^ 

In 70 percent of the. caSes in which a divorce had be^n filed, 
the plaintiff was, the wife. Ninety-six percent of the divorces 
granted had not been contested. Almost 50 percent of the re- 
spondents stated that the respondent and his or her spouse 
jointly were responsible for the breakufr of their marriage. 
. TW mean length of marriage was 9 years, with a range of 4 
months to 45 years. Eight percent of the respondents had been 
divorced more than once. There was a total of 279 children in 
the 128 cases involving children^ (including the adult children of 
older respondents), while 38 percent of the respondents were' 
childless* Of the 128 respondents with children, the wife had 
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been awarded custody of the. children in 73 percent of the cases. 
According to 68 percent of the respondeht,report3, custody was ^ 
decided by mutual agreeinent between' the spouses. The court 
decided the custody arrangements fot 22 percent of the re- 
spondents, and in 7 percent of the cases the children primarily 
determined their own custody arrangement. Seventy-four pecr 
cent of the respondents expressed some degree of satisfactioh 
With the custody arrangement. Twenty-s?ven percent of the 
respondents were receiving child- suppqrt, while Id' percent 
were paying child support" Fifty-six percent expressed satisfac^ 
tion with this amount of support. «• 

DAT|i C€)LLECTION , - ■ ' 

Interviews for the first phase of the study ranged ififcm 1 '1/2 
to 3 1/2 hourSi with a mean ler^h of 2 1/2 hours. The inter- 
< views were conducted .^y four graduate student trained in; 
' open-ended, unstructured interviewing techniques. The inter- 
view^ prepared field- notes, as nearly verbatim as possible, 
following each ihterview. The project director "and th^e inter- 
viewers read each other's notes and met weekly to share ideas 
and to suggest topics or qtiestions to be included in future 
interviews. Approximate!/ 1,000 pages of field ndtes provided 
the basis for the findingV^of the first phase. Interviews during 
the second^ phase ranged froni 1 1/2 to 3, hours, with a mean 
length of 2 hours and 15 minutes. The interview schedule con- 
tained approximately 550*question8. 

' OVERVIEW OR FINDINGS- . , 

In analyzing the field notes, Dr. Spanier and his colleague 
:Robert Casto concluded that' people who separate and divorce 
haVe te. make two separate but 'overlapping adjustments. First 
is the adb'us^ment to the dissolutioy of the marriage. This in- 

• eludes dealthg with the legal procbss, working out a property 
settlement, and working out custody, arrangements if children 
are involved. It also includes informing and otherwise dealing 

. SvitlirlJ^pons in one's social network, su(jh as family, friends, 

• and bfislness acquaintances. It irtvolves coping with the emo- 
tional effects of'the dissolution, including feelings about the 
(for^ner) spouse, such Ai love, hate, bitterness, guilt, ^ger, 
envy,^6oncern, and attachment; feelings about the marriage, 

*. ' " . 
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such as regret, disappointment, bitterness, sadness, and failure; 
and rpore general feelings, such as failure, depression', eupho- 
rlar^ relief, guilt, lowered self-esteem, and lowered self-confi- 
dence. ^ \ ^ 

. The second adjustment is to the processl of settling up a new 
lifestyle. This can include^ finding a new residence, living on 
less (or occasionally more) money, getting a job, or applying for 
v^lfare. If children are involved, it includes adjustments to 
single parenthood jf one has custody, or adjusting* to occasional 
and limited visits with the children, if one does not have cifeto^ 
dy. It also. usually includes finding new friendfrand establishing 
new heterosexual relationships. Finally, it includes an emotion- 
al adjustment to feelings such as fear, frustration, loneliness, or 
in<idequacy^ as well as possible feelings of freedom, happiness, 
and heightened self-esteem, if this adjustment is successful. 

ADJUSTMENT TOt)ISSOLUTION OF MARRIAGE 
Legal Systen^ 

Pennsylvania was one of only three States without any no- 
fault divorce provisions whatsoever. Sixty-eight percent of those 
interviewed in the first phase of the study expressed strong 
^dislike toward the legal system. For moat, tb(|^problems were 
.relatively minor,- often being primarily a resentment at^what 
one wiis forced .to say about the partner uncjer an adversary 
arrangement. For 20 percent 6f^the respondents, however, the 
system presented 'major problems. Usually they occurred when 
ther^* were property or child-custody disagreement^. Of the '1(5 

% ; ' ^ 

^ The [legal] Hystem often encourages coih 
plcH to become adversarieji to a greater 
degree thap they already are. » 

respondents who did not specifically complain about the 
system, 12 had'*^only minimal contact with it, either as the. 
defendant in an uncontested divorce, or as someone who' had 
barely be'gun the divorte process. Three of the remaining four 
cyses were handled 6y Legal Aid. 
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. Because of these findings, Dr. Spanier and associate Elairxft 
Anderson looked at the effects of the legal system in more 
detail in phase 2 of the study.in that sample, \^ percent of the 
respondents indicated that they^ _were dissatisfied with the 
entire legal process of divorce«(including the laws, judges, 
master, domestic relations office, and lawyers). Seventy percent 
strongly disagreed and 14 percent mildly disagreed with the 
' statement that "divorce laws should require that one spouse be 
held responsible for the failure of the marriage." A striking 84 
percent agreed" that Pennsylvania laws should make it legal for 
persons who are incompatible, to dissolve a marriage, while 60 
percent disagreed that strict divorce laws lower divorce rates. 
Twenty-six percent of the respondents agreed that Pennsylva- 
nia laws prevented them from obtaining a divorce as soon as 
they wanted to. , 

In terms of personal experience in the legal sphere, 84 per- 
cent of the respondents had hired or consulted an attorney, and 
38 per<*ent consulted more than one. Seventy-four percent indi- 
cated satisfaction with the job their lawyer did concerning legal 
matters. Ratings of lawyer helpfulness with nonlegal matters 
were somewhat less favorable. While 30 percent regarded their 
law)rers as extremely helpful and 38 percent regarded their, 
lawyers as somewhat helpful, 32 percfent regarded them as not 
at all helpful. Moreover, 16 percent belieyed their legal fees 
were outrageous for the amount of work done, and an addition- 
al 36 percent believed the fees wei^e too high. Nearly 73 percent 
of the respondents reported that they had been, informed of the 
legal fees after the first ap^xjintment with their lawyer. Final- 
ly, 6 perlbnt reported that their attorneys used delaying tactics 
to' increase their fees, and 27 percent believed their spouses* 
attorneys had used delaying tactics to slow down the divorce 
process. 

Advice to exaggerate maritiil problems during the process of 
divorce was not an uncommon occurrence. More specifically, 20 
per^jent of the respondents maintained that their lawyers en- 
couraged them to make a bigger issuevf the separation or 
divorce than they wanted to. Thirty-seven percent claimed it 
was necessary to exaggerate problems in the marriage to obtain 
a separation agreement or divorce. In addition, 26 percent ad- 
mitted that they or their spouse had lied or trumped-up state- 
ments in the heoring to help insure the desired outcome. 
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The system often encourages coilples to became adversaries 
to a greater deKree. than they already are. The researchers 
found a range of feeUngs about lawyers. The reported effect of 
dealings with lawyers on the maritaP relationship seems to 
have been adverse in some cases. Twenty-six percent of the 
sample reported that involvement with attorneys worsened the 
. relationship with their spouse; only (5 percent cited improve- 
ment, whiU()9 percent believed there was no effect whatsoever. 
Twenty-one percent of the respondents had consulted a lawyer 
^jointly with their spouse. Specific advice from attorneys foe 
dealing with estranged spouses included not payinf^" bills 
percent), not tafkii^g to the other person (20 percent), taking 
money out of the ^vings account (15 percent), and moving put 
of the house (VA percent). 

I^eople who hiive experienced a marital separation njay en- 
counter the legal system at a number of different points. Most 
persons retain an attorney to help them with legal matters 
pertaining to the separation and divorce. Jn Pennsylvania, indi- 
viduals who are separated And wish a court-ordered custody or 
i support agreement must see a domestic relations officer in 
' their county. In addition, most Pennsylvania divorce hearings^ 
are conducted by a master, an experienced attorney in the 
canTfly who makes a recommendation to the judge following 
tfte blearing. The judge having -jurisdiction may also become 
involved in matters pertaining to separation, divorce, custody, 
visitation^ support, and property settlements. 

The data indicate that the legal system is burdensome for 
\individuals in many ways. Over half of thq respondents report- 
vd dissatisfaction with the legal process, an3 the overwhelming 
majority felt that ^he divorce laws of Pennsylvania should be 
changed. The data siyjgest that divorce statutes based on an 
adversary model encourage collu^on and dishonesty; many in- 
dicated that their attorneys suggested to them that they act in 
these ways. ^ . 

The role of the attorney is that of advocate for his or her 
client. But an adocrmry divorce statute may force an attorney' 
to put his or her client in an adversary role which is wholly 
consistent with the client^s best interest. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that even judges bend the law when necessary to 
expedite a divorce decree wliich is assumed to benefit all par-.* 
ties involved. Defenses ggainst divorce such' as collusion, condo- ^ 
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nation, or recrimination are -sometimes overlooked, for ^am- 
ple, if not formally contested. Attorneys, masters, and judges 
often aiftempt to facilitate a divorce wanted by both spou^. 
evenAhen a justifiable defense to divorce exists. In any ciise. 
there is a great deal of frustration which the system produces 
for those who must negotiate it, and hence it is /legitimate to 
look for the source of this ^dif^lculfey. If we look 4it why attor- 
neys and other factors in the jegal system contribute to inter- 
' personal discord or dishonesty i^mong separated or .divorced 
persons, we are led to the adversary divorce statutes.- . 

Such statutes do not reflect the reality of the marriage and 
divorce experience nor are they sensitive to social and psycho- • 
logical needs. CoJlusion. condonation, and recrimination are 
widespread. Marriages rarely fail as a result of wrongdoings 
committed by only one spouse (Lewis & Spanier 1978). Further.-,, 
more there is serious doubt about whethef the adversary 
system encourages reconciliation. Respondents often reported 
being given advice and conducting themselves in ways that 
decrease the likelihood of reconciliation. 

However, the data lead to more favorable conclusions about 
, the impact of^the legal system on the social-psychological ad- 
justment^rWch follow marital separation. Analyses indicate 
that the problems encountered in the J.egal-arerva do not signifi- 
cantly influence postseparation adjustment. It had been expect- 
bd that persons who encountered , problems with the legal 
system might report poorer adjuBtntent. It was found, however^ 
that those least satisfied with the legal process were "/Either • 
mwefnor less likely to have adjusted. Thus, while legal' 
system can be trying for individuals experiencing a rAantal 
dissolution, the social-psychological adjustments are not ad- 
versely affected by such diSljculties. Research based, on • this, 
study found that Tactors such as economic. status, dating reta- 
tionships. and health status were considerably more important 
in predicting a person's overall adjustment. - 

There is a need, then, to examine adversary divorce statutes 
in relation to how well they fit the reality of marital and 
po8t>narital interaction, how well they meet the needs of the 
citizenfy, and to What degree they facilitate the possibility of 
reconciliation ambng persons who may be so inclined. Fortu- 
nately, the study suggests that those who do experience dissat- 
isfaction with, the legal system are not likely to find subse- 
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quently that this made their personal adjustment more diffi- 
cult 

Children ' ' 

In every marriage with dej)endent children, the children 
were the catalysts for some of the major adjustment problems. 
These problems included worrying about the effects of ffhe sepa- 
ration on the children, deciding who should have custody, and, 
^ for those without custody, feelings of loneliness or gi^ilt. Most 
of the parents interviewed 'in phase ojpe seemed to be trying to 
work together to minimize the effects of the separation and to. 
do what was best for the children in settling custody. Most bT 
the respondents said they were making an effort not tb let 
their marital difficulties affect their child's relationship with 
the other parent. ^ . 

The researchers did find three notable cases, howpver, where 
it deemed that* children were^tiseH^either to punish' the other 
sjik)use or to gejt a better settlement. Not surprisingly, when 
they were told about the children beyig used in this way, these 
behaviors were attribut||M to the spouse not being interviewed.' 

Social Network 

Eighty-four percent of the interviewees in phafie one stated 
that their friends, relatives, and other acquaintances were gen- 
erally supportive during the separatiqn process. In the few 
instances where friends or family were not supportive, howev- 
er, this lack of support seemed to increase the overall difficul- 
ties in adjusting to the separation,^ especially the emotibnal 
adjustments'. 

In most of the cases where* there was little or no support 
from family members, they had strong feelings against divorce 
in general. ^Several respondents said that it was difficult for 
their parents to understand or^ accept the fact that they, were 
^divorcing.' One woman had not told her mother she was getting 
a divorce, even thJugh she saw her several times a week, 
, because ''it would hurt her too much,'' and she couldn't help 
anyway^cause ''she. wouldn't understand how I could do it" 
Only a few respondents had friends who were actively hostile 
after the separation. In these cases, the respondents reported 
feeling very hurt by their friends attitudes. They felt that this 
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lack of support from friends made the overall adjustment to the 
separation much more difficult. 

Some respondents, on the other hand, isolated themselves. 
Some did this, they^said, Wause they didn^t feel like being 
social: **iPtTO§e that are happy, I don't want ta go near. They 
make me feel terrible.'' Others felt like a third wheel or that 
their couple friends might consider them a **threat" now that 
they were single. Whatever the reason for isolation from 
friends or family, it was found that those persons who did not 
make new friends had a very difficult time adjvisting. 

Kinship Interactton 



KinMffp interaction was another factor looked at in more 
detail in.phase tw^ of the study. A review of previous literature 
on separ^ion and' divorce by Dr.'Spanier and colleague Sandra 

Kin, . , ^ by virtue of their special status 
and the emotional investment they may ' 
have injhe marriage, may react to the K 
separation or ^divorce situation in a way 
which would hinder, rather than help, 
adjustment 

^ I 

tHanson indicates that kin also play a vital role in the process 
of adjustment to separation. One of the variables, the receipt of 
support, has been singled out by several authors as being valu- 
able for the separated person's adjustment. Kin often prove 
helpful by making their homes available, offering services such 
as child car?, providing companionship, and lending money. 
Separated individuals end up receiving economic and emotional 
support from extended kin, even though there are no institu- 
tionalized norms delineating the direction and degree of obliga- 
tion. This support might allow the individual to continue to 
play necessary roles and fulfill ordinary obligations at work 
an(^ in the community. Support, then, satisfies cerjAjji needs in 
the new role situation and, as a result> is important for a good 
adjustment. One can predict that support typically will come 
from kin during the adjustment process, and that this soufce of 

o ' 
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support' will lead to better adjustment because of the intimate 
and customarily supportive nature of tlhe interaction. In addi- 
tion, it is likely that support from extended kin does not in- 
. volve some of the burdensome obligations of support from other 
sources. For example, interest may not he chargjej| /or mone- 
tary loans. Further, kin support may be piteferable to support 
from friends, coworkers, or commercial establishments because 
there is less feeling of obligation to return the favor. 

Evidence suggests that sociability varies in quality and conse- 
quently varies in ite ability to fulfill needs for all persons 
, (Weiss 1975). Previous research suggests that the social rela- 
tionsh^ with extended kin* will have a more positive effect on 
satisfaction with life tlian other social relationships. The typi- 
cally comfortable and4ntimate social settings surrounding kin- 
ship relations presumaBly are likely to produce interaction con- 
ducive^ to more positive social-psychological adjustment. Spanier 
and Hanson were thus able to formulate and test, using data 
f from phasfe two of the study, two current hypothesel: 

1. The greater the amount of support receive* ^from ex- 
tended kin following marital separation; the better the ad- 
j^ustment to separatiqji, i> 

2. The more social interaction with extended kin following 
< marital separation, the better the adjustment to separation. 
A positive adjusj^ment to separation ^eludes regaining indi- 
vidual autonomy following a marital separation. Broadly, re- 
gaining individuaJ>imtonomy can be conceived of as a process of 

. achieving a pattern life where the primary point of reference 
is no longer the separation or divorce. ''Social interaction" 
denotes any sort of direct contaot with an individual or group. 
y The concept of "support" given to the separated person in- 
clu(^s lending or giving money, offering services such as baby- 
^ ^^sitting or home repair, and giving mpral support. 

In the first place,5jkin may not have the opportunity to pro- 
vide support or interaction. In many nuclear familieg there is a 
desire to b^-close> 1^ not too close, to extended kin. Many 
marital problems, th#i, may never be reported to relatives 
(Weiss 1975). It^is possible that kin are unaware of marital 
problems at tfie critical time when separation is being dis- 
cussed, seriously considered, and carried out. Thus, relatives 
may be unable to give sOpport at a critical time and conse- 
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quently may hav^ little influence in an adjustment process* 
which is already underway. 

But even when interaction and support are available from 
kin, they may not help the separated or divorced peri^n's 
a(^justment. l^revious theory and research on extended kin rela^^-^ 
tions and marital dissolution led to the hypothesis that kirn 
interaction and support are variables which contribute to betto* 
adjustment to marital separation. Findings from this preseftt 
research do not support the hypothesis. The sample studied hAd 
a high incidence of interaction with and support from kin, yet 
their adjustment wgg not contingent on these variables. Several 
critical factors pertaining to kin interaction may hfelp explain 
the flnding. 

Presence or absence of familial approval or disapproval of a 
separation was found by Gbode (1956) to relate to adjustment. 
In his sample, 60 percent of the respondents' families approved, 
and 20 percent disapproved, of the separation. Respondents in^ 
Goode's sample were less likely thart those in this survey to say 
that friends had approved or disapproved. According to Goode, 
/When there is high approval or disapproval, the involvement of 
kin in the conflict is likely to be great. T^ie most favorable 
situation for low^ trauma, he states, is one in which major 
reference jgroups are viewed by the individual as being relative- 
ly indifferent to the divorce. The highest proportion of high- 
trauma cases were found by Goode when various groups active- 
ly didS^roved o^ the divorce or separation. / 

Relatives, especially parents, may sometimes feel that their 
commitment (or bond) to the separateid person obligates them 
to evaluate the decision to separate. Parents especiaHy may 
feel they are free to comment on the separation, to criticize it, 
and to disapprove or approve of it (Weiss 1975). Parents may 
feel that a marriage has been ended fi^ivolously and may urge 
reconciliation. They may find it hard to understand the concept 
of "incompatibility'* and may argue for ''trying harder.'' Par- 
ents and siblings may somehow feel they are to blame for the 
breakup. A recurrent complaint in Weiss's (1975) sample of 
divorced persons was tj;iat separated individuals wanted to be 
. treated with acceptance, but they do not want intrusion. On 
the other hand, parents want to know and understand all that 
has gone wrong. 
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» Kin^ then, by virtue of their special status and the emotional 
investment they may have in the marriage, may react to the 
separation or divorce situation in a way which Vould hinder, 
^ rather than help, adjustment. The Support and interaction 
which kin offer may be tampered by evalu^ion, approval, criti- 
cism, and other intrusions which they ffeel (tee to voice. 

Although separation, and subsequently divorce, is a common 
phenomenon in American society, it is possible -that there con- 
tinues to* be a lack of accepted norms for dealing with it. 
Because of the resulting inability of kin to provide unambi- 
guous support and interaction, and because of the lack of pre- 
scriptions for reaction to marital separation, an ambiguous sit- 
uation may be created making adjustment to separation diffi- 
cult. The ambiguities may center around when and how to give 
financial, moral, and service support or Vhe redefinition of indi- . 
viduals' within the kinship structure. Gbode (1956) points out n 
that our society is typified by an emphasis on the single family 
unit. This situation may leave some separated persons virtually 
<^ on their own. 

A rtiajority of the parents of the respondents in this study 
wfere born in the early 1900s. Many in this generational cohort 
do not favor divorce. A divorce in the family may be a traumat- 
^ ic, even disgracing, event! While supjwrt may be forthcoming, . 

# it may be difficult to offer, and ihiegative judgments can come 
easily. 

^Support from and interaction with extended kin were not 
found in this research to be related to postseparatign adjust- 
ment. A great majority of the sample received significant 
amounts of support and interaction from kin, bilt these varia-^ 
bles are not predictive of adjustm^int. While kin may offer a 
variety of unwanted evaluations anSTlhus create additional 
stress^ the support and interaction they offer are not matched 
^y aoy ather group of people. Those without kin support may 
go supportless. Nevertheless, the data indicated that kinship 
relationships do nol help the recently separated person with 
important social-psyf hological adjustments. Support is forth- 
coming but seems to do little to enhance adjustment. A^ oew 
cohorts of parents, and relatives emerge, and as divorce be- 
comes a more institutionalized and accepted phenomenon, fa- 
milial reaction to divorce may become less burdensome for the 
separated person, and future reseafchers n\ay find kin support 
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and interaction ■ more helpful in adjusting to separation' and 
divorce. 

Emotipnaf Factors 

The degree of initial emotional difficulties appeared td be 
related to how unexpected the separation was for the person 
interviewed and whether the respondent favored or opposed the 
separation. It wAs hypothesized that the degree to which the 
separation is sudden and unexpected is positively related to the 
degree of initial emotional problems. In phase one of the re- 
search, respondents' initial emotioAal reactions to the separa- 
tion v/ere rated as mild (38 perceiVt), moderate (36 percent), of 
severe (26 percent). Respondents wefe also classified according 
to whether: (1) they initiated or fexpectgd-the separation (78 
percent), or (2) they had found it sudden and unexpected (22 
percent). Of those whose initial reaction was rated as severe, 62 
percent stated that their separation^\vas sudden and unexpect- 
ed. Only 17 percent of those whose initial en3^ptional\^rgaction 
was moderate and none of those with a mild reaction stated 
.that their separation was .unexpected. Thus, this hypothesis 
• was confinmed. 

While a sudden and unexpected separationj)roduces strong 
initial distress (Weiss 1975), the long-ter;<leffects. are quite 
variable. Some of the respondents with unexpected separations 
took a long time to recover, while for others the recovery was 
rapid. Jn the long run, the degree to which problems persist 
seems to be primarily a function of how well tbe individual is 
making the adjustment to a new lifestyle. 

Attachments * 

An important area of concern in discussing the emotional 
adjustment to the dissolution of the marriage is the individual's 
feeling toward the (former) spouse. Weiss (1976) suggests that 
continued feelings -Of attachment for the (former) spouse are 
nearly universal after marital dissolution and are a major 
cause of emotional problems which follow separation. There- 
fore, Spanier and Casto examined in more detail whether or 
riot, following the dissolution of the marriage, individuals re- 
ported continuing attachment and what effect this attachment 
had on the adjustment to the separation. 
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As evidence of attachment they looked for such things as: (1) 
specific expressions of feelings of love, aTfectipn, or stated at- 
tachment for the (former) spouse; (2) continuing thoughts about 
the (former) spouse, including^ negative thoughts; (3) efforts or 
. ' ilesires to contact the (former) spouse; and (4) efforts to learn 
^ about the (former) spouse and what. he or she is doing. They 
excluded activities pertaining to the divorCe proceedings, chil- 
dren, or sufjport payments. On the basis of these criteria, they 
divided the respondents intq three categories: (1) those still 
with strong attachment (36 pgfceijt); (2) those \yith mild attach- 
ment (36 percent), and (3) those who showed no evidence of 
attachment (28 percent). 

While Weiss (1976) found feelings of attachment and distress , 
to be nearly' universal among his respondents, he points out 
that Goode (1956) found evidence of separation distress in only 
two-thirds of his cases. Weiss attributes this discrepancy, at 
least partially, to the length of time between the separation/ 
and the interview in Goode's surve?^. The findings of Spanier 
arid Casto were closer to Goode*s (28 percent with no attach- 
ment). ^But all findings suggest that feelings of attachment 
remain for at least one spouse, which may intensify emotional 
problems. 

An equally important issue is the effect that feelings of at- 
tachment have on the overall adjustment to the separation. 
The researchers hypothesized that the greater the attachment to 
the (former) spouse, the more difficult will be the adjustment lo 
the separation. To rate the overall adjustm^t of the respond- 
ents in each of these groups, the respondents were divided into 
two categories: those (22, percent) who were judged by tjhe re- 
searchers to have adjustment problems sufficiently serious that 
there was some impairment in the maj'ority of the areas wc 
examined (e.g., legal, emotional, social, heterosexual, and eco- 
nomic), and those who were having only mild or no problems in 
these areas (7H percent). \ 

Twenty-eight percerrt of tho'seWho^till had strong attach- 
• 1 ment.were having serious problems adjusting, while' 22 percent 
\ of those with mild attachment an<d only 14 percent of those 
with no- attachment were in this category These percentages 
, were in the diVection hypothesized mit were not statistically 
sfgnificartt. Bdth the extent of our respondents* reported attach- 
ment and its apparent impact on their acmistment were consid- 
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erably less than that reported by participants in Weiss's studies 
(1975. 1976). 

There are at least two possible explanations for -the discrep- 
ancy between Weiss's findings and Spanier's. One " is that- 
Weiss's respondents were all people who had sought profession- 
al help in adjusting to their separation. Thus; they may be a 
self-selected gro^ who sought help because they' are still at- 
tached. Spanier's method of sampling, on the other hand, pro- 
duced respondents who ranged from, those with little adjust- 
ment difficulty to those with severe adjustment difficult^^. 
Thus, attachmwit may not be as important a factor for all 
separated persons as Wei^s Suggests. A second possibility, how- 
ever, is that because his interviews took place over several 
sessions, Weiss may have elicited much deeper feelings from 
his' respondents than Spanier and, his colleagues were able to 
elicit from their respondents. 

♦ 

ADJUSTMENT TO A NEW LIFESTYLE 

Eoonomic Adjustments - 

Economic adjustment was the only area of adjustment in 
which significant sex differences were found. Only one man 
reported major econpmic problems caused by the divorce. Most 
men held a full-time job before the separation 'and either con- 
tinued in that job^r obtained a different job as good or better. 
Twenty-three percent of the men reported that they were some- 
what, but not significantly, worse off economically since the 
separation. However, the large m^ority reported that they 
were as well or better off than before. 
For Wopien the opposite was' true. Thirty-nine percent, pri- 
. maiJly younger women and those marf-ied for a short period, 
reported that they were about well or better off economical- 
ly than before the separation, but most said that they were 
significantly worse off Many of . those not working before the 
separation or only working part time were having real difficul- 
ty in getting a^good job. For many women, economic problems 
affected their whole adUusfement. Some women had been out of 
the labor market for a long tin>e or had never been in it. Many 
of them ha(f few marketable skills. The presence oT young 
children made it even harder to find work, and babysitters' 
wages often cut deeply into their edrnings. 
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Discrimination 

Several women reported discrimination against separated 
and ^divorced women in addition to. a general discrimination 
against womeri in terms of both hiring practices and p^y rates. 
Some also reported discrimination in housing and credit be- 
cause of being separated or divorced. Quite a few women (aqd 
some men algo) objected to indicating 'divorced" or "separated'' 
on ^job applications. 

One common area of concern reported by plder women who 
had bepn married for many years was being cut out of their 
husband's social secu't'ity and insurance programs, even though 
most of the accumulation in these program^ had occurred 
during the period of their marriage. Even among the older 
women who had good jobs, there was much concern about >yhat 
they would do after retirement/ 

.■ • r 

Children * 

Whether or not they had child custody, all parents reported 
the necessity of major adjustments. Parents with principal cus- 
tody as well as those without custody experienced adjustment 
problems related to the children. Fathers and mothers with 
custody reported the same problems, and fathers and mothers 
without custody had similar problems. The only sex difference 
found was that rtiothers who did not get custody reported mofe 
public censure than did fathers who did not get custody. 

Parents \jfith Custody ' " , 

The parent who receives principal custody is faced with the 
difficulty of fulfilling alone i^ome of the roles previously per- 
formed jointly by two parents. It is hard to get time away from 
the children, and this creates problems with work, dating, and 
social life in general. Parents with custody report feeling a lot 
more responsibility, more pr^Slff?e in parenting, and a greater 
sense of being trapped by the children. V 

One complaint many custodial parents have is that the other 
parent, who only sees the children' occasionally, does not have 
vto deal with all the problems of discipline and may, therefore, 
be more attractive to the child. While there, are hardships 
Involved in having principal custody of the children,| most of 
those who have -custody are glacH they do. Many of them cited 
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"their children as a rtlBjor source of support duringftheir^separa-; 
tion or iiivprce, ^ 

Parents Without Custody 

Those parents who 'do not have custody have to adjust to 
Being with the children less often, which most of them see as a 
serious deprivation. They miss their children a great deal and 
have « real regrets abdjut their lack of interaction with them. 
Several parents stated that the main thing, or in some, cases 
the only thing, they regretted was losing the children. 

More jjarents report feeling guilty >About ''deserting" their 
chiidr^. They also are dissatisfied with the limitations and 
artificiality of their relationship with the children. Many of the 
parents without cugtody'alpo found their children to be sources 
of support throui(|||^e divorce process. 

Social Adjustments . ' ^ 

AlthbUgh most of those interviewed reported that their 
friends Were supportive, half also reported g!*owing away from 
many of their close friends after the separation, T^is was espe- 
cially true if the friend^. w6re ones they had shared with their 
spouse, particuU^rly if the friends werelteo couples. 

For the most part, when there was a growing apart from old 
friends,, the separated individual was just as responsible, per- 
haps even more bo, as were the friends. Typically, the individ- 
uWs felt that they didn't really fit in the gro^up any more now 
that they were single. Occasiona/ly they also re^rted feeling 
that as a single thoy were a threat to married couples, either 
because they represented the possibility of failure in marrfage, 
or mor^/directly because Ihey^ight be considered a sexual 
threat^ * . ^ 

Manywof the people i^tei viewed v/erp quit^ successful 'at find- 
ing new friends or had already developed their own circlp of 
friends even before the separation. When they did hiave an 
intact network Of friends, their adjustment was made much 
easier, iFor those who were losing their old friends but were 
unable to find new ones (8 percent), and those with no real 
frienuri during or after the marriage (34 percent), the process of 
• adjustment 'to separatioi;) and divorce seemed nauch'more diffi- 
-cult. «p 
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• Because of the impression that social support and activity 
together constitute an important factor in helping a person 
adjust to a separation, the researchers looked mot-e closely at a 
hypothesis similar to one tested by Raschke (1974): The more 
social in^teraction the separated individual has (with relatives, 
friends, and the community), the fewer will be the adjustment 
problerhs 'To test this hypothesis, Spanier and Casto related the 
overalLdegree of adjustment (using the same two categories as 
previously) to the degree of social interaction. Respondents 
were classified as having either moderate-to-high social activity 
(52 percent) or low social activity (46 percent). Only 8 percent of 
those with modera^ie-to-high social activity reported serious ad- 
justment problems, while 39 percent of those with low social 
activity reported serious problems. Thus, this hypothesis was 
supported. The analysis was unable to assess the direction of 
causation, but it is reasonclble to suggest both social interaction 
fhay positively contribute to adjustment and th^ good adjust- 
ment is conducive to social interaction. Bidircj/EJ^nal influences 
may also exist irt th^next hypothesis. 

Heterosexual Relationships 

A related hypothesis was: Separated individuals who partici- 
pate in heterosexual dating or cohabitation relationships will 
have fewer adjustment problems than those who do not. 'fhe 
researchers found that of the 60 percent of the respondents 
^who were dating regularly, living with someone of the opposite 
sex, or remarried, only 7 percent were having serious adjust- 
ment *prt)blems. However, 45 percent of^ those with little or no 
heterosexual activity (40 percent of the whole sample) were 
having major problems in their adjustment, confirming the 
hypothesis. Dating a variety of people with no close or steady 
Relationship seemed to be about as helpful as one Very close . 
relationship. 

Many of thgse not dating also corroborated the hypothesis by 
disciipsing how much. they wanted to form new relationships. A 
commbn ^set of problems with these people Was \yhere to meet 
others and how to start deling ^ain after not dating for 6o 
long. Several women also said it was difficult to establish new 
relationships, because the only thing men want from a divorcee 
is sex. ; * 
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Emotional Factors 

Individuals having problems ac^justing to a new lifestyle 
report much depression, loneliness, frustration, low self-esteem, 
and low self-confidience, as well as heightened negative feelings 
toward, and regrets about, their (former) spouse, marriage, and 
tH^ separation. Conversely, to the extent that the individuals 
are successful in establishing a new iifestyle, they are more 
likely to feel they did the right thing in divorcing^ to be more 
tolerant of their (former) spouse, and to rejport positive feelings 
such as freedom, relief, happiness, heightened self-|6steem, and 
heightened self-confidence. 

Factors Inflyencing Adjustment to Marital Separation 

In an analysis which attempted to examine the relative influ- 
-ences of several factors on the d^justment to marital separa- 
tion, Professor Spanier and his associate, Margie L^chman, 
used multivariate statistical techniques to study the separate 
and combined influences of dating relations, economic stability, 
health, and social interaction. 

As expected, economic status and good health consistently 
were associated with better adjustment. An unexpected finding 
was that frequency of social interaction with relatives and 
friends was not related to adjustment. > Further r^arch is 
needed to examine this relationship more closely. 

The hypothesis' that dating would be* positively related to 
a(^justment ta separation was also supported. Those who were 
dating most frequently were better adjusted than those who 
were not. 

DISCUSSION 
» 

Ttje findings from this study suggest that/4n the transition to 
separation, establishing a new lifestyle is more difficult than 
acUusting to the dissolutiori^of the marriage. Raschke (1974) also 
looked at factors reported to affect postdivorce stress and found 
that variablbs Spanier described as part of the adjustment to a 
ne^ lifestyle— high social interaction, economic success, and 
sexual involvement — are important to po^taeparation adjust- 
ment. 

While treating a new lifestyle appears to be more important 
to overall ac^justment thaft dealing with the dissolution of the 
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marriage, more research is needed to fully understand the 
interrelationship between theses two processes. Preliminary 
findings from this study suggest that those who successfully 
launch a new lifestylg^^^iwi^ le'fes difficulty dealing with prob- 
lems related to dissolution of the marriage than do those who 
have problems Adopting a new lifestyle. Other problems with 
the maritardissolution» such as feelings of regret, attachment, 
and bitterness toward the spouse, actually may increase Over 
time if failures in creating a new lifestyle become apparent. 
Some of the respondents who reported the least initial prob- 
lems and who, in some cases, reported that separation had) 
made them feel free, excited, or eager about life for the first^ 
time in years were at the time of the interview very despon- 
,dent and showing signs of separation anxiety. In all cases, 
these were respondents who were having major economic or 
social problems. 1> 

While successfully establishing a n^ lifestyle seems to aid in 
the adjustment to the, marital dissolution, it should not be 
assumed that the relationship between these two variables is in 
one direction. It is much more likely that the association is in 
both directions. As examples of adjustment affecting lifestyles, 
some respondents who were having legal difficulties had little 
energy left to deal with the demands of a new lifestyle. iOthers 
said ihey would not feel right dating until the divorce was 
final. Also, where the dissolution was particularly sudden, some 
respondents needed a recovery period before they wanted inter- 
action with others. For others, the severity of the initial shock 
seemed to act as an impetus for establishin^^ew relationships. 

The qualitative analysis from phase one If the study demon- • 
strated that the adjustment to separation and divorce can be a 
challenging task. It was found that the difficulties which people 
encounter vary greatly, depending on the circumstances sur- 
rounding the dissolution of thtir marriage, the support they 
receive as they make the transition from marriage to separa- 
tion, and the nature of the postmarriage lifestyle. Children, 
parents, friends, the former spouj<fe, individufig ill the legal 
system, and dating partners play important roles in the life of 
a recently separated individual. 

While one 8 ability to negotiate the transition adequately will 
d(^nd on economic stability, custody arrangements, social and 
sexual involvements,/inaTnier factors, it is unlikely that one 
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could easily predict the nature of* postaeparation adjustment. 
Nevertheless, this is a worthwhile goal, since knowledge gained' 
about a<yustrhent to niarital separation would be extremely 
helpful not only to social scientists but also to those experienc- 
ing the pain of marital dissolution. 

Currently the work is at the descriptive level in the study of 
adjustment to separation and (^ivorce. Many more questions, 
some of which have. followed logically from the findings Of thiil 
study, remain t<U>e answered. Eventually it may be possible to 
inlegrate data at this descriptive level by discovering explana- 
tory principles. Some of the suggestions generated in this re- 
search are aimed in this direction. Such understanding would 
enable scholars to develop strategies for intervention. Certainly 
application of these findings (e,g„ to counseling settings) does 
not have to be completely delayed. The results may be timely 
and useful but should be applied with caution and tempered by 
professional Experience and good judgment. 
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Some married Qbuples are reasonably or even very h^ppy; 
others, miserable. Short of observing them over a long period, 
are there ways of distinguishing one from the other? Can the 
unhappy ones be changed? 

Gary R. Birchler, a clijjiical psychologist who conducts mari- 
tal therapy and research at the Veterans Administration (VA) 
Hospital and teaches at the University of California Medical 
Schopl, both in San Diego, answers "yes" to both questions. 

ANALYZING GOOD AND POOR MARRIAGES • 

To detect differences between hippy and unhappy marriages, 
Birchler,, Robert L. Weiss, of the University of Oregon, and 
John P. Vincent, of the University of Houston, studied 24 cou- 
ples. These had been chosen from among those who answered 
newspaper advertisements asking for "couples currently experi- 
encing marital distress" or "happily married coupldk," The 12 
happily married' and the 12 distressed couples were matched in 
such factorts as age (averaging about 26 years), leifigth of mar- 
riage (abouit 4 yearsK and educational level (j|6 jfears for the 
happy group and 1^ for the unhappy). But the distlressed group 
averaged 1.5. children per coupija, a level almost three times as 
high as the happy group. The investigators did not determine 
whether of not this difference had any effect upon the. state of 
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the marriage. Socially, the couples ranged from middle class to 
lower middle class. 

However, in a later study, two groups of distressed and non- 
distressed couples did not differ significantly in any of these 
measures, including number of children. In both studies signifi- 
cant differences were still, found between the distressed and 
nondistressed couples on most of the tests measuring positivb 
and negative marital behaviors. 

Each couple in the Birchler-Weiss-Vinc^nt project interacted 
in several laboratory situations. First, the couples v/er^ asked 
to talk for a few minutes about an^hing they pleased. Then 
came a 10-minute period of pfbblftmsolving when they were 
asked to resolve their differences of opinion concerning typical 
marital conflicts they had been given to read about. The hus- 
bands read descriptions in >vhich a wife usually appeared re- 
sponsible for the trouble; the wives had^ been given stories in 
which a husband usually seemed at fault. 

For example, one story tells about a husband who is angry 
because his wife has just bought a pair of shoes, her fifteenth. 
They get into an argument about it, and the husband presents 
his view that fifteen pairs of shoes are unnecessary. This is the 
version that the husbands read. The wives get a little different" 
version. It seems that the wife in the story does have quite a 
few shoes, but she had collected them over 20 years, and be- 
cause she didn*t have any tp go with the particular dress she 
wanted JtO^ar, she felt justified in buying another pair. 

While reading, the husband and wife ^ach filled out question- 
naires concerned with their reactions to a oerii&s of such double- 
versions, each presenting some marital problemi The experi- 
menter then chose five problems on which they had disagreed 
and asked the couple to come lo some resolution of the conflict. 
While they tried to do so, they were video taped, y^^^^^ 

When husband and wife discuss one or ni(>re of their own 
real-life problems, Binchler is convinced that a more trustwor- 
thy appraisal of ^ couplers problemsc^ing skills can be made 
because the differences between the happily and unhappily 
married are even more striking. Therefore, in his later re- 
search he used, in addition to the sample problems, ones froiifh. 
thdsubjects* own lives. Unhappily married couples have consid-^ 
erably more difficulty with their real ppblems than with the 
concocted ones. 
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Next, each member of a couple interacted with a "stranger" 
of the opposite sex during a period pf free conversation and a 
period of problemsolving. ' u 

The principal measure used jn each study to determine the 
basic behaviors employed by each person wa8>he Marital Inter- 
action Coding System (MICS), developed recently by the Mari- 
tal Studies Center of the University of Oregon. This techniCjue 
enables "observers to record specific behaviors qpci|rring in a 
discussion betlleen partners. The scoring system is baset^ on 
just what the observer sees and hears as the (Jjpcussion takes 
place; it does pot make inferences, as some other tests do, about 
a person's intent or relative power in the marriage. For this 
reason, Birchler considers it a rather -^jective measure of how 
a couple is communicating. A study j^ij other investigators 
using a similar instrument found that nonyerbal behavior, such 
as smiles, nods, frowns, pats of approval, and eye-to«ye contact, 
appeared to discriminate Wween happy and unhappy coup es 
even better than the words they used. The^jresults^of Birchler 
and his assbciates agree witli these findingi 

Some interesting outcomes occurred, most of which the inves- 
tigators hiW expected— and most of which, for that matted, a 
man in the street might not have found^very surprising. . . 
. In the first place, in the problemsolving situation (though not 
during the conversational period), the happily maijri^d couples 
showed a significantly larger number of positivej heha^ior^^ 
both verbal and nonverbal-than the unhapp3^^0Ut)les. Such 
behavior included, for,'example, cooperai^on, compromise, ap- 
preciation and approval of the other's viewpoint, the utter#ice 
of "please" and "thank you," and gestures indicating positive 
emotions. Moreover, the distressed couples showed one and a 
half times as^uch "negative" behavior-^rincij^lly in the 
form of interruptions, criticism, and disa^eement^ with the 
spouse— as the happily mari4e3>^irs. ^ 
In the second place, whe^ a married person was paired with 
somebody else's spouse, thai person got along njuch better than 
with his or her own mate. 

"People in distres^d relationships," as Birchler puts it, 
"acted distressed when talking with their spouse. But when 
they talked to somebody else's spouse, %hey shaped right up: 
they became better listeners, smiled more, interrupted less. 
Interacting with their own spouses, married persons, whpther 
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happy or unhappy, made significantly more negative responses 
and significantly fewer positive responses than when interact- 
ing with strangers, 

This finding is contrary to the speculations of some earlier 
authorities who thought that the closer the relationship, the 
better couple would cooperate in solving a problem. It is a 
common observation, though, that peirsons; are often more 
polite' to strangers than to mates. *Tamiliarity breeds con- 
tempt,'' said Mark Twain (adding *Vand children"). 

''Of course," Birchler comments, ''we all tend to be more 
polite with a stranger than with our spouse. People have to be 
aware of that tendency. They have to use. the same kind of 
communication skills with their spouse that they would with a 
stranger. This means they have to listen better. They must not 
show the kind of })ehavior— in words or gestures-^that tUrns)off 
the partner and gets the two of tHem fighting. We found this to 
be particdlarly true of the distressed couples. But all the cou- 
ples tended to display more nonfacilitative behaviors with their 
own partners. That seems to be a general tendency in mar- 
riage, and it has to be overcome. Marriage partners' ought 
really to think about this— to make a conscious effort to facili- 
tate conversation. After a while this Awareness about good 
communication should become a habit; we don't have proof yet 
that it does, but it seems reasonable to suppose that it does.V 

Married couples were asked to record at home every instance 
of* pleasing or displeasing conduct of their partners. Examples 
are "spouse criticized my Appearance,'* and "spouse took out 
garbage/' Each partner also kept a daily record of conflicts and 
arguments. On the average, and allowing for differences in the 
time spent together, the ratio of pleasing to displeasing behav- 
ipr was almost seven times as high among the happily married 
pairs as among the distressed couples. ' 

Further, the happily married couples, compared with the ^ 
others, engaged in a significantly greater frequency of recre- 
, ationj^l activities with their spouses. Such activitiei^ included 
going to sports events, the movies, church affairs, visiting 
friends, or Jtaking a walk. During 1 month, happy couples re- 
ported engaging ih recreational activities together more than 
500 times; unhappy couples, 200 fewer times. The distressed 
individuals were significantly more likely than others to 
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engage in recreation alone or with people other than their 

spouses. . ; • ^ . . • r *u 

In short when social behaviors were predominaotly ot -the 
complaining, criticizing, interrupting, or ignoring types couples 
engaged in fewer pleasurable activities together, including sex. 
Later research showed that hap|)ily married pairs engaged m 
aex twice as often as the others. 

In the study reported thus far. one group of couples could be 
described simply as being happily married; the other, unhappi- 
ly married. In a later study, however. Birchler and Linda 
Webb, a research associate, compared very happy couples With ' 
those who were very unhappy; a comparison which made the 
differences betw^ten the two groups stand' out more clearly. 
♦ The very unhappily married couples this time were the first 
50 who met certain criteria: They had applied or been referred ^ 
for marital therapy to either the ppsychiatri* outpatient depart- 
ment of the VA hospital or the nearby University of California, 
San Diego. Psychiatric Clinic; the couple and the therapist y 
mutually dec«ed that treatment for marital discord was appr^ 
priate;. and the avefa^e couple's score on a certain maritall 
atUustment scale tknown as the Locke- Wallace) was less than 
100. suggesting a significant degree of marital maldcyustment. 

The very happily married couples were 50 university employ- 
ees who certified that neither partner had ever souglit profes- 
sional counseling for marital difficulties an4 that they were 
currently very happily married; nioreover. their average score 
on the Locke-Wallace Marital Ac^ustment Scale was mOre than 
lOOi suggesting no significant marital trouble. 
' • The population was mainly middle class or lower middle 
class. A few lower-class couple* Were included, as were a few 
making $40,000 a year. u . „ 

• Bach couple was administered a number of behaviorally on- 
- ented questionnaires. One indicated the degree of marital ad- 
justment as compared to normal and to divorced couples. An- 
other assessed how m&ck change one spouse would Wie to see 
in both partners in matters such as finances, se*. arlfuments. 

• child discipline, interesting talk, and 29 other marital Problem 
areas. A third, as in, the study reported earlier, assessed the 
kinds and frequencies of leisure activities engaged in with one s 
spouse, alone, or with o^her people. A fourth was concerns! in 
part With sources of sexual training and with perceptions of tlie 
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partner's bad habits, among them pouting, table manners, ex- 
cessive cleanliness* and possibly excess drinking. 
To determine if such factors as age (which varied from an 
. average of 29 years for the happy couples to 38 years for the 
unhappy), length of marriage (which av^aged 6 years for the 
happy group, almost 12 years for the unhappy), and length of ^ 

• schooling (which averaged ^Iniost 16 years imthe happy group 
and a little mor§ than 13 years in the other), made any differ- 
ence, the investigators studied subgroups. These comprised 
about 20 happy and an equal number of unhappy couples who 
were closely matched on all such factors. With these carefully 
matched smaller j^roups, the results did not differ significantly 
from those obtained with the complete 50-50 sample. 

Some of the major results are reported in the following sec- 

• tions. 

AREAS OF bONFLICT 

The \^ry unhappily married couples in the BirchlerWebb 
research reported four times as many marital problem areas as 
the very happy couples (28 vs. 7), suggesting that the unhappy 
partners were less able than their happy counterparts to splve 
^ marital troubles effectively. The difficulty seemed to he not so 
much in either of the partners but in the interaction. Together, 
they had an aversive problemsolving style. 



. . . amdng very happy couples, the prob- 
lem area most frequently reported was 
sexual relations. 



Both groups expressed concern about shortcomings in such 
areas as showing appreciation of each other, initiating interest- 
ing conversations, and expressing emotions clearly. 

* Surprisingly, among very happy couples, th© problem area 
most frequently reported was sexual relations. Birchler believesk 
the explanation may be that such couples had relatively fevf 

^problems and sexual interaction can stand improvement 'in 
most marriages. Among very unhappy couples, the problem 
reported most often was 'expression of one^s emotions clearly.** 
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Additional groups of distressed couples are lioing| , ^ 
for thia group of unhappy partners sex rarjkbd frtly leigj^tlj^'or, 
ninth as a problem. Birchler points out an iijuej|e(stin^ > 
important implication: In" working with dist^es^s^^ ^{?ut)lj}s, .se:) 
should be considered less critical at the statt^than it n,ow . 
generally is. If distress^ couples consider ji niimyr\of dthe)* \ 
problems more impferta/t, perhaps only wh^n a^ (fat aonj^e df . 
these other problems afe successfully treated, and pe' partners ' 
are more confident of being able to, get iBilong t6^eth^r,J pan 
sexual adjustment begin to be of m^or concern. | 'j^; ; " 

Neverthele6s^^irchler adds; even when it is Jrihked jjuijte 
tow, "sex is still, usually a major problem, because! theV havet|'t; ' 
had it much, or haven't had it for a longtime, or 'the du^myi'l^ 
poor. Occasionally it's their major complaint whten tHey eptefe. 
the Family Mental Health ProgrSm at the VA hos^it^'li,. Uxf 
usually the sexual problem cannot be resolyed uritil ajlotjOf thjiji 
other problems are wortted out." ^ 

The investigators did find that some.Ci)uples got along well in 
most areas but that .one partner had a sex problem- In unusual 
cases, Birchler says, "An inability to he close and get sexual 
needs met eventually gets so frustrating that partners begin to 
haggle and becp'me irritable, and this situation may lead to 
other problems." But typically, a couple first has difficulty 
meeting other aspects of the relationship. Only then does sex 
wind up being a problem. "In a sepe," as Birchler puts it, "it's 
diffici^lt to htive sex with somebody you don't like." 

Comparing the groups of very happily and very unhappily 
mariiiia couples, Birchler doesn't know if the specific se;cual 
difficulties are similar or different. "For example," he and 
Webb'd4S:i>;,Ut might be more likMy in distressed marriages that 
dissatisfactfon and laek of involvement in sexuality is second- 
ary to negative feelings and marital conflict around other^ 
mtgor relationship problems. In contrast, for happy couples 
who experience far fewer marital {Irpblems, those who do 
report dissatisfaction with their sexual relationship may be 
referring to more primary sexual difficulties relating to educa- 
tional or skill deficits." The researchers add that in such cases 
"the simple provision of information or relatively short-term 
'sex therapy' . . • is indicated, and effective." 

in" this study it was not possible to determine which came 
first: the sexual problems or the other -ones. However, it is 
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Birchlers ^'strong fchhfcal impression/' from having done both 
• *'maritar' and ^'sex" therapy, /'that mdst often dissatisfaction 
with the sexual aspects of mqrriagfe is secondary to other prob- 
lems .... Partners' hostilities and resentments toward each 
other are often act^d out or/feflected in their sexual interac- 
tion. Fbr example, thfe withholding of s^, usually by thc^ 
femaje, has typically been a function ^ unhapprness v^ith other 
aspects of the relationship. The characteristic husband and wife 
ijuid pro quo of something given in exchange for sex, whether 
consciously acknowledged by the couple ^r not, is appaVfent in 
many dysfunctional relatfonsnips/' 
Usually sexual problems ^^are inextricably bound together'* 
•\ ^ ' with comaiunica^iorf problems. Therefore, helping the partners - 
* to improve their communication skills and to apply them to 
specific and long-standing problems, such "as finances and disci- 
' pline, often results in a direct and lasting improvement in 
jsexuar relations. . ' ^ ^ 

^- 'The Jirst stbp,'* Birchler observes, "is to get peo pjg t o com- 
mun-itkte ]?etter. Sex is the stibjeCt •that people hav^lt most ^ 
. dtffioutty communicating, about. No one teaches us how. Par- 
ents for sure don't 4,0 it. There^'is a big need, then,' for* better 
' commuflications^o that' eijch- partner knows what the other . 

likes a'hd dbissn't'TTke aftd is afraid of ^nd hopeful about. And 
. another big nefed id for skill." - ' 

BAD PERSONAh HABITS * 

Besides many more marital interaction problems, as cont- 
^ pared with the very happy partners, the Very unhappily mar- 
ried couples also reported that their spouses had three and > 
half times as many bad habits ^(selected from a checklist of 27 
items). Those most frequently reported and the proportion of 
husbands or wives reporting them for^ach group are given 
Inflow. \ 

What do the findings of the Birchler-W^b researchAadd up 
to? Birchler believes fcbi^y clarify the goals for tre&tn\ent or^ 
intervention. In regard to problemsolving, for ifflftance, the goal 
should be to increase the nurhber of positive utterances and 
gestures or other behaviors exchanged. Further, the research 
.strengthens the view that marital distress does not result from 
the behavior of one *nate 'but from^the interaction of both 
mates. , 

ERIC ■ 
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Complaints of 
\ XJnhafipy Wiv^s 

Jealousy and ba^ temper (46%) 
Omitting couiWes (38%) 
Bad driving fTabits (38%) 
Suming (36%) . 



Pompjaints of 
Happy Wives ^' 

Underemphasis on neatnesls 
. and punetualhy (20%) / 
Unhelpful in house (12%(f 
Bad driving habits (12%)' ^ 
Neglects yard (10%) 

. " ' fit ■ 

Why do- some marriages have morp problems than ot^iers? 
- ' Birchler and vWebb note several possible answers. A few mar- 
riages j^Ly simply start with m6re problems because the two 
person^are mismatched. Or some marriages may develop more 
, \problems owing to such external events as uriavoidable difficul- 
ties vith reEtives or children, or mental or other forms of 
^^InesJ For example, one authority says that couples who 
dfecid? to 4ceep an autistic child at home rather than in an 
institution almost invariably end up in divorce court. For»the 
m^ority. of unhappy marriages, thougti, Birchler and Webb 
, , prefer |a 'third explanation. These couples, the. investigators 
'hold, make original problems worse or accumulate new ones 
because theip. styles of interaction and problemsolving are inef- 
fective, if ;j6t detractive. 

WRONG WAYS OF WORKING FOR A CHANGE 

Since people have different needs,' Birchler points out, people 
inevitably want to change one another. "The problem is that 
we've usually been taught tQ try to change people by negative 
kinds of procedures." . ^ 

As a typical example, the investigator tells about a child, 
Shopping with her mother in a supermarket, who insists on 
having a candy bar. The mother keeps saying "no." At first the 
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Complaints of 
Unhappy Husbands . 

Jealousy (38%) 
Explosive outbursts (38%)», 
Naggihg'(38%) 
Sulking (34%) 
Bad temper (30%) 

Complaints'of 
Happy Husbands 

Explosive outbursts, 

nagging (14%) 
Overemphasis on 

cleanliness (11%) 
Sulking (12%) 
B,ad driving habits (12%) 
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child o^ly sulks, but with continued denials the ch^Jd learn^ to 
cry, to threaten a tantrum, and eventually, perhaps, actually to 
throw a tantrum. In order to avert or stop the tantrym, the 
mother buys the candy. The child learns that the way to^ 
change her mother is to escalate her own negative behavior, 
and the mother learns that thevwiiy to shut it off is to give in: a 
vicious circle and one that is repeated in other Situations. 

ftirc;hler believes that such an interaction does not pull 
mother and child closer together and that, if the negative strat- 
egy on the part of the child continues, she and the mother 
eventually grow farther and farther apart. 

Such an interaction often happens in marriage. The attempt 
to change a spouse's behavior through sulking, nagging, com- 
plaining, and denying requests— whether for A meal on^ time, 
prompt arrival, home from the job, cleanliness, or sex— tends 
simply to make the problem worse. We do learn to get people 
to change their behayior through naggirfg, complaining, grip- 
ing, and other negative methods, but we don't feel very good, 
and the relationship ultimately suffers. ' r 

Birchler lind Webb offer the case of the? wife who ftags her 
husband to take out the garbage or to pick up hfs clothes. He 
may obey her just to stop tXe nagging. ^'Consequently, the 
wife's nagging has been reinforced (or rewarded) ^nd will prob^ 
ably occur again whenever clothes are not picked up or the 
garbage not taken out/* SUch chores are likely to be neglected 
again and again because the husband, though, he hates the 
nagging, t)erversely seeks to punish the wife through behavior 
that irritates her and goads hier into arrenewal of her com- 
plaints. ''In couples who adopt aversive, coercive methods of 
behavior change,** these investigators state, "each succeeding 
interaction may well result in a similar or more emotionally 
laden negative interchange.** Far better if ^the wife, when the 
husband spontaneouajy or upon suggestion does Something that 
she wants, rewards him. 

p From observation and testing, this research team knows that 
typically thQ behavior a partner wants to change is seemingly 
trivial, such as ^husband picking up after himself' or "wife 
having husband*8 shirts ironed.** But,, as day-to-day annoyances 
accumulate, they ^-may become the baqis for continual marital 
conflict.** Clements of conflict and accord exist in all marriages; 
but when a behavior-change strategy is predominantly positive, 
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the marriage partners can almost invariably be described $8 in 
accord, pr happy. When the strategy is predominantly negative, 
however, the partners can be consid^ed in conW, or unhappy 

"It has been a common experience ... to fmd that couples 
seeking marital therapy are engaged -in virtually no rewarding 
activities together. ... In many cases the mtroduction or 
reintroduction of rewarding couple activities, rangir^from the 
assignment of short walks to weekends away, hmfmen helpful ^ 
if not critical in helping couples revitalize and impr^vfr^ir 
.relationships." 

TURNING UNHAPPY MARRIAGES AROUND 

On the basis of his o^yn and associates' research and observa- 
tions, Birchler estimates that about two-thirds of unhappy mar- 
riages can be turned into happy ones through therapy,, which 
may last anywhere from 3 months to 1 year. 

Birchler's research-supported position is simply this: Just as 
it takes two people to Wke a marriage, so it takes two people 
to make a marriage either be),ter or wor«e. Only in fairly rare 
instances, such as when, unknown to the partner at the time of . 
the marriage, one person is alcoholic or mentally ill, can most 
of the blame for a distressed marriage be ascribed toDne of the 
partners instead of to both. Most of the time, Birchler reports, 
it is*a 50-50 proposition— or at least a 60-40 proposition. In a 
diBtreased marriage, Jbis work indicates, the,. problems spring 
from the behavior of both partners', not ju^t one. There is a 
breakdown in communication, in interaction. The behavior ot 
each partner exacerbates or at least serVi« to maintain" that of 
the other. 

. As one example of therapy intended ,to change behavior, 
Vincent, Weiss, -and Birchler explain that *^if a husband's nag- 
ging complaints are followed by increased attention from his^ 
wife, a suitable training program may be instituted in which 
the wife is systematically taught to ignore complaints and si- 
multaneously taught to reinforce (oj reward) reason(ible re- 
quests." These investigators add: "If the interpersonal, determi- 
nants of behavior can be identified and measured, so then con 
they be changed. However, if problemsolving behavior is viewed 
(simply) as an indi>/idunl trait, then the potential for change is 
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remote. To return to our example, if corrfpl^aining is the endur- 
ing trait of someonfe's husband, his downtrodden wife must 
♦ either learn to live with it or find another man/\ 

There are other theoretical approaches to marital therapy, 
among them: communications theory, based on ' observation's 
Hhat a family with a schizophrenic offspring frequently commu- 
nicates in peculiar ways, though whether these odd communi- 
cation patterns are the cause or the result of the sickness has 
not been determined; client-centered or nondire(Jtive ap>^ 
proQChes, based primarily on the work of well-known psycholo- 
gist Carl Rogers, in which the troubled person is encouraged to 
talk about his problems and,, as he does so, ^bdgins to see what 
he can do about them; and. psychoanalytically oriented ap- 
proaches. Often, in practice, certain aspects of these approaches 
are offered in combination. 

The various types of marital therapy have not yet been com- 
pared from the standpoint of long-term effectiveness, but be- 
havioral marital therapy is becoming increasi^igly widely used. 

Behavioral marital therapy uses the techniques of behavior 
modification. It is Birchler s experience that behavior modifica- 
tion, which some authorities prefer to call ''social learning,'* 
can turn an unsatisfactory marital situej^ion around irtx the 
majority of cases— if the couples really want to change. Both 
partners must be observed and treated together. 

The theory behind behavi^j^ modification holds, in- Essence, 
that when any type of desirable behavior is rewarded— by ap- 
proval, affection, congratulations, a piece of candy, a smile, 
anything— it is strengthened or reinforced and is more likely to 
occur again. When an unwanted behavior is responded to by 
some kind of punishment, it may cease for the time being. and 
may recur les^ frequently for a while.' But negative procedures 
tend to hurt the relationship between the two persons involved, 
and are generally less effective than their positive counter-' 
parts. 

Several investigators ,have presented evidence that at the 
least behavioral marital therapy is certainly more efTective 
than not doing anything. In one study, for instance, 10 unhap- 
pily married couples were treated, and in most caiios their 
marriages improved. Another ^{roup of 10 couples answered the 
same questionnaires as the first group and went through the 
other assessment procedures but did not receive therapy. At 
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the end of the treatment perio^J for the first group, the second 
10 couples were assessed again— and showed no change. 

Not all marriages are worth saving. By the time couples 
come in for .treatment, feirchler has found, many have experi- 
enced ;ears of damaging interaction. "They re really kind 'of 
burned -out." hd say#"and the primary reasons they are still 
together are the problems involved in separation. The divorce 
process, dividing up the money, whtft to do with the kids, a new 
life, the fears of being alone-such considerations often keep 
people together, for the wrong reasons, of course." 

Birchler gi9es a couple the opportunity to see foi; themselves 
whether or not they really want and are able to m^ke the 
' changes necessary for an improved relationship. With behavior 
therapy, or the social learning approach, the answer becomes 
apparent fairly soon-often within the first month. If it is 
negative, the therapist may itnd it appropriate to suggest that 
the chances of substantially improving the carriage are poor 
and perhaps they should qonsider ending it. By that time. 
Birchler has found, "either one or both of them have been 
wanting to have .that happen. ^Shkh is why they did not 

change." . ^ j 

Although there are several methods of improving distressed 
marriage- through behavior modificSlion and Negotiated con- 
tracts between husband and wife concerning their behavior. 
Birchler and) his associates prefer soH^alled "good-feith models 
for niost ca^s. because these have built-in rewards or gratifica- 
t^s. ^*or example, the husband agrees to wasTi the dishes in 
the evening (a problem area), and th« wife agrees to rub his 
back (a reward). If he feils to wash the dishes, he gets no 
backrub (or he must pick up clothes-a punishment^ The wife 
agrees to copk gourmet meals'(a problem area). If she do6s so. 
the husb^d agrees <to talk with her for at least 20 minutes (a 
reward). No goiirmet meal, 20-minute conversation (or the 
wife must wash the car— a punishment). 

Is alcoholism a common marital problem and if so can some- 
thing be done about it? ..... ui 

"Yes" to b<ith questions, says Birchler. providejl the problem 
drinking is in the initial stages or'the couple has some positive 
regard and cWunication skills. If so. Birchler or another 
therapist anal^/Athe coiiple's interaction ''to see whether the 
wife is doing tKing) which tend to provyke and/or maintain the 
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drinking Ijehavior - (In Biroliler's experience? the problem 
drinker usually has tjeen-thrman.) Accordilig to this investiga- 
tor, th.e wife's nagging, compHlining, and other ways of reacting 
« to the drinking may simply make the husband^rink more. By 
changing her behavior— by dropping her critical attitude and 
using her intelligence to make him happier and more at peace 
with himself— she might well reduce or eliminate his depen- 
dence on thef bottle^Of course, he may have , been alcoholic 
when they got married. But it is Birchler's clinical impression 
that what's going on in the marital relationship often helps to 
maintain the drinking or make it worse. 

COMMUNICATING BY WORD AND BY ACTIONS 

This investigator and his associates find that people are 
much more, aware of their verbal communications than their 
nonverbal expressions. A husband, for instance, who looks at 
the floor most of the time he and his wife are talking, is 
signaling worry, disinterest, or^some other attitude that does 
not improve communications. But he is not likely to realize the 
message he is sending. 

When the researchers ask a distresstid couple to talk for 5 
minutes as if they were the happiest couple i^TTfie^rld, their 
verbal communication improves. They are iJss likelylto inter- 
rupt, disagree, complain, make'^lln^excu8ey^• blame Qh^ other 
partner. But there is not much imprffwm^t in their nonverbal 
communication: they still tend to ignore the partner, fail to 
look into each other's eyes, appear depressed, or in other non- 
verbal ways signal disinterest, distrust, or antagonism. 

"So," Birchler says, "we try to help people become aware of 
these nonverbal communications and to change not only how 
they talk to each other but also how they communicate, by 
their other behavior." , 

The therapists also supply feedback. They tell th^^ marriage 
partners whether, for example, they scored in the "usu&lly 
satisfied" range or in the "very dissatisfied" range. They show 
the couple problems each member checked off as the most 
troubling. They also point out those activities that one partner 
wants the other to increase or to decrease. 

Then, to get the husband and wife thinkiiji about how, even 
unaided, they could better their lives, the therapist ^Rs, "Even 
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if you weren't in4reatment, what are some of the things you 
might do to improve your relations?** 

One commonsense answer, now supported by research, is for 
each mate to let the other know more clearly his or her views 
on their life together. In other words, the prime need in many 
troubled marriages is for better ways of communicating be- 
tween the partners. This is so whether the couple thinks their 
problem is meeting the mortgage payments, disciplining the 
children, or improving their sexual relations. A good marital 
therapist can in most cases help the man and the woman at 
least to ease considerably this basic problem of communication. 
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MARRIAGES THAT ENDURE 



Principal Investigator: Clifford H. Swensen, Pfi,D, 
Autfior: Ctiarlotte Dickinson Moore, NIMH 



People young and old are paying more attention to that fact 
of life known as ''a^ng/'-They are j^aying mo^e attention, too, 
to marriage— to marital relations, marital dysfunction, marital 
counseling. There are counseling sessions for couples who are 
contemplating marriage and clinics to save the family once it is 
formed. Oddly, aging married couples have been little noticed, 
either as a collective statistic or as individual joy or anguish. 

Clifford H. Swensen, Jr., Ph.D., Profqpsor and Director of 
Clinical Training in the Department of Psychological Sciences 
at Purdue University, has been studying the dynamics of mar- 
riage for some time. Since 1974, his particular focus has been 
on the pleasures and problems of the elderly married. Me is 
learning why, for .some, '''til death doAis part** means -no more 
than grimly hanging on while, fer^thers, it is t}fif best time, 
''the last anii"e for which the first was made,** as Browning 
wrote. 



Since, in\ur culture, men and women are 
generally asmimed to marry for ''Jove/' which 
is considerea^he basis for marriage, it is sur- 
prising that the quality of the marital love 
relationship has received relatively little em- 
pirical attention. 




—Anthony Fiore and Clifford Swensen 
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^ Swensen points but that, historically, marriage is not as 
stable an institution as people assume and that the conception 
of marriage has changed even in the last 20 or 30 years. More 
surprising, ''statistics for marriage breakup in this country, 
which I think go back to 1850, sliow that the rate in the United 
States has not changed. There have been little up-jogs and 
down-jogs, but essentially its a strai|[ht line. This is because 
the breakup of marriage by death has gone way down, and the 
breakup of marriage by divor*ce hag gone way up, which sug- 
gests the^^ssibility that the only way you used to be able to 
get 9ut nf4e was to die and that now people are getting di- 
vorcedAstead.'* He believes that the divorce rate is leveling 
off, ana will probably decline. He thinks also that views about 
what marriage is and how it is arranged will continue to 
change. - , 

Tile statistics suggest' another dimension. Many researchers 
whose^work Clifford Swensen has studied have made the point 
that, 'until Ihe last- 50 years or so, one partner in the typical 
marriage died about the time thfe last child left home so that 
few marriages^urvived beyond all the children's departure. A 
few inferendes can be, drawp: The average couple marrying 
today and living out their expected span of years, well into 
their seventies, can expect a marriage lasting about 48 years; 
the typical couple will experience the "empty nest** in their 
late forties or early fifties, leaving th^m around 25 years in the 
post-childrearing stage of marriage. In other words, the last 50 
years have witnessed the development of a whole new stage of 
marriage that had existed before in relatively few cases. 
^ In the next few decades, Swensen and his colleagues Ron W. 
Eskew and Karen A. Kohlhepp, as well as other researchers, 
will be discovering what older married couples are doing with 
this stage of their lives. Is the quality commensur^ with the 
quantity V 




'eldom, or perhaps never, does a marriage de- 
velop into an individual relationship smooth- 
ly and without crises. There is no birth of 
consciousneBS without pain. 

— (Ut. Junj{ 
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FOR BETTER. FOR WOR^ 

r 4 

In the late 19508. Swensen was developing a scale to measure 
Love Expression 'and looking for a way to compare all kinds of 
relationships at all ages. His sampfe ranged from age 17 to 
about 83 and included a few older married couples. These were 
only a part of the original study but the beginning of his 
current interest, when he found relatively little research on the 
6ver-G5 age group and even, less on those aged 50 to 65. His 
reading did indicate, though, a wide divergence of OP^^JOH a« 
the quality of marriage in the life span. As he qbserved (1978a). 
"One camp holds that marriage satisfaction is a straight line 
headed downward from the time of the wedding until death, 
while the other camp holds that marriage Satisfaction is curvi- ^ 
linear, heading downward until the children have left home, 
then reversing direction." Swensen'iPKonclusion, based on the 
literature and on his own research. ]is that marriage may 
become either better or worse. dependi|ng u^on the people in- 
volved and the situation 'in Which they liVe. 

Swensen has pointed out that the d«tatio|^of marriage, the 
mere passage of time, is not in it^lf a sigTiificant variabl^^ 
Significant variables are the changes which take place withm 
thdt passage of time (1978a). These variables are ever-changing; 
they are related to the two people in the relationship and are 
peculiar to the situation. This researcher agrees with many 
who postulate that there are stages of development for adults 
just as there are for children and that those s^ages^ develop 
from the interaction of psychological, sociocultufdl and biologi- 
cal factors, .e^h factor normally readjusting as changes occur 
in another factor. . 

The stages of develorihient emerging frohi this readjustment 
have been divided by/fhmily life consultant and writep^ Dr. 
Evelyn Duvall, into eight qategories. The people of the Jensen 
study would fall into her last three categories. The sixth, or 
"launching stage," is the time when the children start to leave 
home; the family is growing smaller and the parents involve- 
ment with their children less. Duvall's term for the seventh 
stage covers the period between the time the last child has left 
home and thV husband retires. This is the "empty nest. (With 
the word "syndrome" added, it is often applied to women who 
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presumably have no life other than that of their, children and 
husbands.) The fmal stage, "th^ aging family," bfegins wit 
retirement ahd ends with the death of one of the spouses It is 
of this^riod that Ijuvall wrote (1971, p. 435), "The challenge 
•of seneacence is ego integrity without which despair may mark 
the final, years. The goal of this period is 3tid(^8Sful aging 
through continued Activity and comfortable disengagement.'' 

The Couples in the Survey ' ; . ' 

To find couples who would be interested in takiftg ^^rt ' in 
their study, the Swensen team contacted churches, centers' for 
senior citizens, and retirement groups. A few couples referred' 
them to friends. BachTirospective participating couple i'e<feived 
a letter explaining the project and, later, a telephone 6all so 
that they could ask questions about their involvement and the 
purposes of the research. Of the interested couples who weire 
visited by a team member, very few refused to take part About 
40 percent, a total of 224 couples, provided material complete 
enough to be used, in the study and met the only criteria that 
they be over 50 year^of age and married for 2Q years or more. 

Of these 224 couples, 141 came from Tippecanoe County and 
10 from Marion County, Ind.; j«xty-one lived in Palm Beach. 
County, Fla.; the rest lived in IndW County, Pa. and Oklaho- 
ma County, Okla. with 4 from various"5th^r locations. 

There was an almost normal distribution over the education- 
al rangt; high school education ^as the mode<for tWe group, 
with 4.2 percent having a grade school education* and 2.7 per- 
cent a professional or graduate degree. Two-thirds had less 
than a college education and one-third had completed college or 
som^e graduate work. Thus, tHe 448 people in this study had 
more- education than this age group as a NVh^e in the general 
population. 

The study group was composed of two cohorts, pre- and post, 
retired, retired defined as working less than full time. The 
yourjger group had a mean age of 54.94 years, an average 
length of .marriage of 31.54 years, and an average of 2.78 chil- 
dren; they were a little over 23 years old when they married 
The postretirees averaged 67.5 years of age, hM been married 
an average of 40.13 years, and had 2.33 children; their average 
age at the time of marriage -was 27.49. 
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Many of the postretired group had moved after retirement, 
and the two cohorts differed significantly in the average lengt^i 
of time the members of each had lived in their present commu- 
nity, the still-employeds averaging 22.46 year> and the postre- 
tirees tS.TT.-JThis difference, however, is relatively less impor- 
tant than Ape- the sociohistorival backgrounds of the two 
grQ<ips. The older group had married abouti^O vears ago, the 
marriages for many delayed and the number of^hildren re- 
duced because of the Depression. The preretirees had married 
yQunger and had more children. Most of these marriages had 
occurred during World War II, which altered the course of the 
early married years. The demographic differences of the two 
cohorts can be counted numerically and averaged statistically. 
In the course of the research, however, Clifford Swensen was to 
discover more subtle, but real*, cohort differences which he 
attributed to each cohort's time in history. 

The Variables in the Study ^ 

The 224 couples Swensen and his colleagues studied between 
-1970 and 1977 were in the midst of adapting to the changes 
wrought by retirement, usually of the husband, an<^ by the 
depakure of the childreW In the beginning, these two factors, 
retirement and relationship with children, were th^ important 
variables for the study. Much of the research SwSnsen cites 
about the latter factor suggests that those having more exten- 
sive interaction with their children seem more satisfied in life 
than do those having little contact; however, the parents are 
more satisfied after their children leave home. Ideally, then, 
Contact between parents and children should be frequent but 
not on a constant, living-under-one- roof basis. 

Little research has been focused on the relationship between 
the preretirement older person and his, children or, more im- 
portantly, on how the extent of interaction between parents 
and children affects the marriage. Swensen writes thftt Maas 
and Kuyper, in From Thirty to Seventy (1974), "hint at a posBi- 
' bility " In their study of older ifirried couples they noted that 
there seemed to be no mutuality between the older husbands 
and wives in life styles or personality. Their observation of 
living habits, especially, showed little overlap in the contexts 
between mothers and fathers, except for interaction with their 
children. That is, as a couple ageS, each one becomes more 
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individualistic and independent, with 'the one common area of 
interaction maintained being that witR their children. This 
suggests that coUpIes who have more interaction with their 
children will have more, with each other and, thus, a more 
mutually satisfying relationship (Swensen, ,et al. 1977). 

The other variable, crisis of retireipent, changes not only the 
accustomed pattern of life but the role and identity of each of 
the principals and their relationship. Some of Swen^en's read- 
ing suggested that the decline in satisfaction in coupfes who 
have been married for some time is due to increase?! role strain 
(1978a). "Role strain would . . . seem *to be an inevitability, 
since, as the family changes, the function of husband, and wife 
within the family changes, and as the husband and wife change 
as people', their manner of playinff4heir roles within the family 
also changes, thus producing strain." One, may wonder whethei- 
' strain may not occur, also, if either or both of the parties tried ^ 

♦ to play a role in the sarte old way, attempting to ignore 
'changes in personality and circumstance. 

More- crucial in the impact retirement than identity or 
role problems is the nature of the marriage relatiopshi'p itself. 
...Swehsen's own research has only strengthened his agreement 
with the conclusion that men who are strongly cehimitted to 
their marital interactions adjust more successfully to retire- 

* ment. He believes that the factor of commitment should be * 
significantly related to the marriage relationship and should 
interact with any life stress— retirement, childbirth, job 
changes, moving. So, commitment, defined by Swensen as an 
attitude that is confirmed by overt behavior, was added as the 
third variable. . ^ 

The fourth variable, sex, was added because Swensen's read- 
ing and prior research had* suggested that marriage is not th& 
same for husband and wife and that the experience of marriage 
may be different for older as well as for younger coupleg. 

How Can Marriage Be MMSur'ed? ^, 

Sweiasen's.seriqg oP^udies of interpersonal relations, particu- 
larly that of rnarpiage, is based on the formula, B^HP.E), pro-. 

^ posed by Lew^n Field Theory in Social Sciehce (1961), which 
states that^l^avior is a function of the person and the envi^ 
ronmentr^Wensen applied the formula to analysis of clinical 

- casetK^aten.expanding it as a model for studying m^crpersonal 
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relationship. In his formula, Relatioil6hip=f(Rer8on i, Person 
2)Envifonment, relationship is a function of the two people ' 
within it and the situation within which it occurs. He sees his 
formula as useful in studying interrelatl(fciships of aNwide vari- 
ety of personality and situational variables as they ^fect the 
marria^. employing the same dependent variables or out- 

* come measures in the formula, the various studies can be relat- 
ed to ^ach other. . 

> In this" context, then, commitment ancj sex are variables 
. within the person, or^person ^riables. Relationship with chil- 
dren' and retirement, since they, are external to the people in- 
volved in the marriage, are vie^ited ,&s sitviatiohal or environ- 
mental variables. The dependmt variable is the marriage relet- 
tionship, measured in this series by tWo scales that are inde- 
pendent of each other. These instruments were used to meas- 
ure specifically how the relationship is expressed and what 
kinds of problems arise in it, an approach different from earlier 
studies of other investigators which measured marriage satis- 
, faction by a variety of fecalegi. 

The Love. Scale 

Known more formally as the ''Scale of Feelings and Behavior ' 
of Love,** the Love Scale was developed originalh)^ froni:^Mer- 
views with approximately 200 people who were asked de- 
scribe their love rektionships. A total of 388 items derived 
from these interviews were adyiinistered to 1200 people of 
varying ages who completed the scale fqr relationships 
with parents, spouses, siblings, offspring,*^ minds. Their re- 
sponses were factor-analyzed 4^UJ^s by relationship and age 
group; the resulting 120 items^MBbing various aspects of the » 

* love relationship were copyrighcRi in final form by Swensen 
and Frank Gilner in 1968, 

Swensen and others who have used this scale in^vajrjous 
settings are confident of its validity as^'a measure of the gamut 
of love interaction or of various aspects of that interaction, as 
calcul^Kfl by the six subscales,. These are: I. Verbal expression 
of affection; II. Self-disclosure of personal facts about oneself; 
HI. Tolerance for the eccentricitief and faults of others; IV. 
Moral support, interest, encouragement, and concern shown for 
the other; V. Feelings for the other that are not verbally ex- 
pressed; and VI. Material support, doing chores, and giving 
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gifts; The overall score,* called the *'Love Scale Index/* is ob- 
tained by combining the six subscalescores; I+Il + ni4- IV-VfVI. 
Subscale V is subtracted because Swensen and others have 
found that unexpressed feelings tend to be higher in the trou- - 
bled rfiarriage relations and lower ir{ the apparently untroubled 
(Fiore and Swensen 1977). 

Samples of the 120 questions indicate the depth and rel- 
evance of the scale, fon instance: 'The loved one tells you that 
he{she) feels that you get along well together,** "You tell the 
loved* one that you feel that your relationship has improved 
with time,** ''The loved one is even-tempered and kind in 
hiii(her) dealings with you,** or ''You feel free to talk about 
anything with the loved one, but you have never actually told 
him(her) this.** 

Since non^ of the questions would apply to every relation- 
ship, the instructions state that the answer sheet must indicate 
whether the answers are made about husband', mother, sister, 
etc. Respondents are told to "answer as q^uickly as possible, 
with no omissions** and to "njark the choice that comes closest 
to describing the way you behave, talk, or feel toward^ the, 
person you love, as the relationship exists at the present time.'' 
The choices for each answer are never, occasionally, or frequent- 

ly. 

The Marriage Problems Scale 

The Scale of Marriage Problems, prepared by Clifford Swen- 
sen and Anthony Fiore in 1974, was obtained from people with 
normal marriages and from those seeking counseling for mar- 
riage problems. Not all of the problems are appr^riate for 
every marriage, but, as the instruction sheet states, "Every 
married person will report some of these as a problem .... For 
example, if yOu have no children, then the problems that have 
to do witH raising children will not be appropriate for you. 
Answer all items: If they are not' appropriate for your mar- 
riage, mark your answer ^ This is never a problem.*** 

The 43 questions on the scale range from "One partner feels 
that he or she always has to 'give in* to spouse** to "W^fe feels 
husband doesn*t share his day with her.** In between are such 
staterpents as "Partner objects to some of the same-sexr fripnds 
spouse 'runs around* with,** "Disagreement on what the chil- 
dren should be allowed to do and what they should not be 
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allowed to do/' *Tartner*object8 »to spouse's way of dress such 
as male's pants too baggy or female's skirt too short, etc./' and 
^^Dissatisfaction wilh type of affwtian shown in public." A 
number of items are concerned with molhr^ — ^*too much money 
on some things and not enoqgh on others/' the family budget, 
or living beyon^the family's means. 

These quekions were taken from an original, real-life list of 
100 problems, and it could be said that **there's something here 
for everybody.'*' The questions and possible replies (a. this is 
never a problem; b. this is some pi1)blem or a serious problem; 
and c. this is a serious problem or a constant problem) have 
been factor analyzed on the basis of six subscales. These are: I. 
Problemsolving and decisionmaking; ^11. Childrearing and home 
labor; III. Relatives anjji in-laws; IV. Personal care and appear- 
ance; V. Money management; and VI. Friendships and expres- 
sion of affection. Added together, these provide the Marriage 
Problems Total Score. Subtraction of a subscale from the total 
score shows the impact of that element on the whole. 

r 

The Interviews 

The structured^ interview began with the usual demographic 
questions — age, sex, education, and current employment/retire- 
ment. Next came questions/'Cfbout the couple's children: their 
ages; where they lived andJ if away from home, distance and 
frequency of contact by telephone, mail, or visits; need of help 
in sickness or financial stress, on either side, and whether the 
need was met; and last* the parents* view of the children's 
willingness to make sacrifices for their parents. Childless cou- 
ples answered a question or two about any continuing contact 
with a young person from childhood and the frequency of con- 
tact now that the person is an adult. 

The interviewers found that the largest proportion of couples 
in their sample would be classified as modified extended fami-/ 
lies. For this reason, differentiation in the analysis of findings 
from this portion Of the ^tudy was based on 1) frequency of 
interaction with children by visit, telephone, or letter, and 2) 
propinquity to the child whose** residence wa^ closest to ^he 
parents'. *'High contact," was defined as interaction with at 
least one child once a week or more, and ''low cont»^t," was 
parent-child interaction less than once a week. A ''high" pro- 
pinquity couple had a child living within 10 miles. "Low'* pro- 
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pinquity defined couples whose closest child lived more than 10 
miles away. Couples with no children were ranked *'Low'' in 
both contact and propinquity* 

The Swensen group assumed^ from reviewing previous re- 
search that attitude^ between hdsband and wij;e in long-ljwting 
marriagllr^uld be toward commitment to each other anorhat 
confirma^on of these attitudes would appear in the way the 
couple solved problems. They found, though, that many couples 
could say little about this process besides, "Well, we talked it 
over and decided to . . . Such^a reply "seemed to make 
commitment a little too dependent upon memory and verbosity, 
rather than on a deep-felt awareness, concern, and care for the 
welfare of the other . . so they . determined to investigate 
further (Swensen 1977). 

' To Clifford Swensen, high commitment means that the rela- 
tionship waB forrped and has been maintained because of the 
qualities of the spouse as a person. Low commitment vnemQ 
that the reasons for making and^aintaining that special con- 
nection were largely non:persdnal factors— children, religion, 
habit, or pattern of living. Responses ty two questions usually 
asked during the interviews seemed to differentiate clearly 
among the couples as to- t?heir extent of commitment: A. What 
were the reasons for your decision to marry him/her rather 
than to remain single or marry someone else? and B. Why do 
you think your- marriage has lasted as long as it has? {The 
researchers devised a scale for the answers to each question 
and^ summed the scores for art index of commitment. Each 
statement made in reply to Question A waa rated on a l>-pOint 
scale with regard to emphasis on the other person as a person, 
ualng the following Criteri^: 

.1 Reasons for map^ng appear totally unrelated to any qua- 
^ lities or attrilJutes of the other perpon, with the decision 
apparently motivated by external circumstances such as: 
just wanted to get married or it was the nqtural tl#ng to 
do; thought he could provide well or she could have my 
children, keep my house, and look qft^r me in my old age; 
tired of current living arrangements; needed security of 
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marriage; others wanted it; everybody else was doing it; 
sexual gratification; or other reasons for which any availa- 
ble and appropriate? member of the opposite sex would have 
been suitable as a marriage partner. 

2. Indication of characteristics desired in a spouse are very 
general and nonspecific to the partner; i.e., common inter- 
ests, similar backgrounds, but no mention of anything 
which differentiates spouse from others. 

3. RefQrences to spouse are#omewhat more specific than in 1. 
or 2., mentioning such things as personality, physical at- 
traction, intelligence, congeniality, "falling in love,'' but 
decision still appears to have been motivated^ at least in 
part, by other criteria. In this category, it appears that the 
spouse seemed to fit best what the individual was looking 
for ^t the time or that the actual decision, regardless of the 
person 8 desirability, was prompted or aided by other fac- 
tors—a desire to change life style; search for a particular 
type of spouse; pregnancy; wish to share interests; readi- 
ness to settle down; desire for a family. 

4. EJxternally motivating factors- or circumstances in the deci- 
sion to marry are not mentioned. Characteristics of the 
'spouse are cited, are rinore specific than those mentioned in 
2., and may be mentioned^ in ^relation to those of the re- 
spondent, such as same likes and dislikes, cimimon back-, 
''grounds, attitudes, consideratiori, mannerisms, or attributes 
as compared to others. ^|Lk^ 

5. Reasons for marrying are in terms of a^^flpJUles of the 
other as a persoh. These attributes distilfe^fsh the other 
from anyone else and arfe in terms of the other pnly. The 
statement may include common interests, backgrounds, 

' values, etc., but shouldrindicate that more unique, individu- 
V al qualities were recognized and considered .by the respond- 
\ ent. 

Question B, ''Why do you think your marriage has lasted as 
long as it has?,'' was rated on a 5-point scale with regard to 
emphasis on the other person in an interpersonal relationship. 
Rating for each statement was based on these criteria: 
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1. Emphasis is on factors not directly related to the interper- 
sonal relation between partners. The entire statenment 
should be in such terms as finances, the children's welfare, 
outside influences, /'no choice," avoidance of problems 
which might hme terminated the marriage, performance of 
prescribed roles, or solely own actions or those of spouse 
only. Example: ''He thinks that each spouse fulfilling pre- 
scribed duties is an integral part of a successful marriage. 
For a. husband, this means being a good provider and a 
good influence on the children, and spending time with the 
wife and children. For the wife, this means keeping an 
adequate home and 'waiting on the husband with a smile.' 
He feels, also, that it is iOiportant to keep the honeymoon 
atmosphere alive and not; get sta^pmant, and that one way to 
do this is to keep active socially." // 
^ 2. One third or less of the total statement contains some 
mention of interpersonal factors or they have minor impor- 
tance so that most of the reason still concerns only nonin- 

' terpersonal factors. Example: "She thinks their marriage 
has lasted mainly because they both want the sante 
things— a nice home, children, and they both have seen 
their own homes break up and they want to avoid that. 
'Plus, we thought a lot of each other even if it wasn't a big 
romance.' She also feels religion has been influential. 'I'm 
not against divorce, but I'm for marriage.'" 

H. About 1/2 of the statement concerns the interpersonal rela- 
tion as in point 5 (below), and about 1/2 emphasizes exter- 
nal factors as in point l. ^Examp/el "The main thing is that 
\ he doesn't believe in divorce. Loving, getting along with 

. each other, and being honest are important, too. He thinks 

\ it's good they had the same interests and likes and adds 
y that being raised during the Depression helped because it 
\ taught him to do without." 

4. .The noninterpersonal factors make up 1/3 or less of the 
statement and are of rftiatiyely minor importance; however, 
emphasis on the other member as a person may not ^^e as 
apparent as in 5 (below). Example: "She feels their marriage 
\ • 
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has lasted because they have respect for each other. Each 
wants to do whatever would be helpful •and good for the 
other. She thinks religion has beeii helpful, but that it 
certainly is not the whole thing." And, ''She feels their 
marriage lasted basically because of mutual interests, likes, 
and aims." 

5. The entire statement emphasizes the interpersonal ties be- 
tween them, especially the other as a person in the rela- 
tionship, and may be stated in terms of personal behavior, 
characteristics, needs, wants, and feelings. Example: ''She 
feels her marriage has lasted because of a basic love and 
respect for each oth^r, a love that has grown over the 
years, a sharing and growing together. She believes that 
love changes as two people become more comfortable with 
each other. 'In the beginning, sex is primary, but later it 
becomes, not less important, but feelings deepen. People 
learn to become friends as well as lovers.'" 

RESULTS OF THE STUDY , 

r 

Preferred classified ad of the week turned up 
in the personals: ''Darling Sally: We had some 
happy days in our SI years of marriage. I 
remember one in 1964 and another in 1972. 
Love, your husband, B,K. " 

—Lou Boyd 

Using analysis of variance (ANOVA), thfe team found the 
means of- the subjects on the totel Love Scale and on each 
subscale for retirement status, frequency of contact with chil- 
dren, and commitment. They computed also the main effects 
and interaction effects of the variables of retirement, frequency 
of contact with children, and commitment on e^ich subscale. 
The|8ame analyses were done for each Love Scale pubscale, 
with' the measure of pdrent/child interaction to "contact'' and 
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**propinquity"; these two variables correlated with eaqh other 
at .69. Thjs suggests that the frequency of interaction with 
children vi a function of how close the children live to their 
parents. K^ch nmasure produced approiimately the same re- 
sults, not surprisil!fe in view of their correlation. 

The same ANOVA was worked out for each environment and 
person variable in relation to each subscale of the Marriage 
Problems Scale and ,^ija relation to the total scale. In general, 
retired couples were found to be lower on overall love expres- 
sion than were preretired couples. More specrfically, they meas- 
ured lower on the ^ubscales of self-displosure, tolerance, unex- 
pressed fei61ing8, and material evidencey Table 1 shows the 
means oiy the whole hkue S^ale Index &nd Marriage Problems 
Totals, ilsing the vari*les oK retirement status, frequency of 
contact viath children, airo spou^ps' commitment level. 



Table 1— Means^ the Subjects for RelirXmeni Status* Frequency of Contact 
with Children, and Commitment Level of^pouses 



High commitment 
Higti contact 
Low commitment 

Pre retirement 

High comrTutrr>ent 
Low corttfict 

Low comrnitrnenl 



Ntttnbot fwt 

Coll tot 
* ANOVA 

HusbaruK Wivc^ 
26 



65 



61 



High cornrnilmof^t 1 /.. 30 
High cor^tact f 

Low commitment 39, 37 

F^)slr(»tlrerTUMit 

High comrnilrTierU 13 ' IB 
Low contact 

^ L ow cornrnitment 26 U 



Hushiinds Wives 

180 92 188 76 
183 48 180 U) 



184 82 195 80 
193 50 190 63 



169 65 16157 
J0» 1/ 1 84 



Montis OM Miit 
tiago ytohlott}s 

Hu-U)/in7K Wiy<^s 

48 04 51 36 
52 85 53 31 

52 64 50 00 

49 20/^ 53 /5 



1/6 08 1/0 6/ 
169 6{) 163 4/ 



51.41 49 23 

48 82 52 19 

^17 85 . 42 9.4 

50 38 5129 
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one of the original hypotheses was supported completely. 
Th^ firsjt, that "both husbands and wives in the committed 
fnah4ages will cite greater love expression and fewer problems 
in the marriage than tnbse in the less committed group/' was 
supported only in that spouses in the more committed mar- 
riages report fewer problems. As judged by the subscales, cou- 
ples low on commitment had more total marriage problems and 
more problems particularly in "problemsolving and decision- 
making/* "relatives and in-laws/' "personal care and appear- 
ance/' and "expression of affection and outside relationships/' 
In other words, commitmeht seems to the variable mainly 
affecting marriage problems. Marriages with high commitment, 
a high awareness of each spouse's unique qualities, are those in 
which each can usually agree with the other on what their 
problems are and solve them together when they arise. 

The results gave no support to the second hypothesis, that 
husbands and wives having extensive interaction with their 
children will have greater love expression toward each other 
and fewer prbblenis in marriage than those who have less 
interaction or who have no children. In other words, despite 
the assumptions drawn from pnor reading and investigation, 
Swensen found the amount of interaction with children to be 
related in the negative direction to unexpressed feelings and to 
material evidence of love: the more interaction with children, 
the less love expression between husband and wife and thfe 
more problems in childrearing and home labor. 

The third hypothesis was half right. Instead of: "Both hus- 
bands and wives in the postretirement group will have greatq^ 
lov^expression and fewer problems in marriage than the has- 
bfifnas and wives in the preretirement group,*' it should read: 
"Both husbands and wives in the postrglirement group^lrave 
lower love expression but f^er marriage problems than those 
in the preretirement group." The latter were higrf on total 
number of problfms on the "propinquity" analysis, and very 
high on both "contact" and "propinquity" anal;ysis for the mar- 
riage problems subscales pertaining to relatives and in-laws 
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and to money management. Love expression and marriage 
problems as a function of years married are compared in 
figure 1. / 

Figur« 1 . Exproaion of lov« and M«rrUg« Probl«m« • Function of Yoart Marrltd. • ^ 




There was slight support for part of hypothesis 4, This had 
predicted interaction effects, with the highest amount of love 
expression and the least number of marriage problems found in 
couples in the postretirement, higher interaction with children,, 
high commitment group, and the least amount of love exprefl^ 
sion and the greatest number of . problems in couples in tKe 
preretirement, low interaction with children, low commitment 
group. In short, interaction does not affect the expression of 
love; however, there \r an interaction effect on the me^ure- 
ment of husband-wife differences on marriage probleips. There 
is a high level of disagreement on pr6blems in th^preretire- 
ment group having low commitment and low interfction with 
children. High commitment and low interaction with children 
among postretirees showed low disagreement on problems. 

The fifth hypothesis had predicted that the significant differ- 
ence between husbands and wives would show wives lower on 
the Love Scale in verbal expression of affection and self-disclo- 
sure and husbands, especially postretir^, higher on problems 

\ 
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in the instrumental areas of the Marriage Problems Scale, that 
is, in childrearing and home labor and in money management. 
This hypothesis was not supported. Instead, there was no con- 
sistent difference between husbands and wives, and any differ- 
ence between pre- and {Jpstretirement groups seemed to be in 
the inclination of postretirees to wia<down both love and 
problems. X 
In short, the data indicated to Swensen that postretirement 
! ■ couples have less love expression and fewer marriage problems 
than the preretirement couples; committed couples have fewer 
problems and higher agreement on what their problems are 
than the uncommitted couples; interaction with children seems 
to have little effect on the marriages of older couples but, to 
the extent that there is an effect, it is slightly toward the 
creation of more problems. 

UNTIL DEATH DO US PART 



"Any marriage," W.H. Auden once wrote, "is 
infinitely more interesting and significant 
than any romance, however passionate- " Well, 
I was never sure of that. But I have^lways 
thought that any family— with its history and 
its soap-opera intensity— was more interesting 
tfan any other collection of people. 



Rejection of large portions of the hypotheses and a summing 
up based on analyses of variance computed for the variables of 
retirement, parent-child interaction, or commitment tell little, 
really, about older husbands and wives in today's world. Nor 
does this study represent all possible problems. It is not about 
older people, cold and hungry, waiting in their age-ghetto for 
the Social ISecurity check but afraid to venture out to the 
mailbox. Few of the Swensen couples could be considered to^' 
living such economically marginal lives. All subjects were 
white; occupations ranged from unskilled laborer to professioil^^- 
al, the mode being a subprofessional white collar worker. Es- 
sentially, then, this is o study of*middle-class couples. The 
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results, however, represent a commonality in relationship prob- 
lems and solutions, expression of love, disappointments, and 
satisfaction among older marrieds. 'This study began by rais- 
ing the (question of wtether marriage wps better or worse in 
^ the later^; years. The answer seems to depend upon what is 
meant by better or worse, and for which people/' He also 
wrote: 'Terhaps the most important conclusicm ... is that the 
effect of aging and retirement is not a unitary phenomenon." 
Realization that the effect depends essentially on which people 
are being considered led Swensen to further observation of 
commitment, since that seemed related to the other factors, sex 
and interaction with children, but appeared to have no inter- 
play with retirement (Swensen, et al. 1977)./! 



Commitment and Ego Development 

The researchers were impressed by the finding that those 
whoee relation to theijr spouses is central to their lives had 
markedly fewer marriage problems and were more likely to 
agree on what problems they did have. They concluded \hat a 
couple's effective communication^^f personal thoi\ghts and feel- 
ingp and perception of each other as Xinique are qualities that 
prevent confusion and conflict with other Relationships that are 
only tangential to the marital relationship. 

As Swensen observed, to amplify his theories on personal 
dynamics within relationships: ''Specific pieces of behavior or 
specific verbal statements can be combined to form a personal-' 
ity characteristic. I've done a lot of research looking at rela- 
tionships as a function of personality characteristic^ of the 
people in the relationships, buf I never got any consistent 
results until I ran across Jane Loevinger's idea of ego develop- 
ment. I felt that this would probably be a useful personality 
characteristic in some of my own research, in learning how 
people relate to each other." 

Ego development is the progress of the e^o, the organizing 
aspect of the personality, from the simple, undifferentiated 
state of the infant to the highly integrated and ^differentiated 
state of the adult. Jane Loevinger^s scheme divides this devel- 
opment into six stages, with transition levels as well between 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth stages; the name for each of these is 
a ''term from common speech, the name of some broad human 
function or characteristic,** according to Loevinger (1976). 
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The first three stages are almost self-explanatory: Presocial, 
Injpulsive, and Self-Protective. The last stages and the transi- 
tional levels are of particular concern to this study by Swensen, 
et ah, since measurement by the Loevinger and Wessler Sen- 
tence Completion Test showed that the couples surveyed f^l 
between the fourth, or Conformist Stage, and the fifth, or 
Autonomous State, Specifically, these stages are: 

• Conformist Stage, in which relations are governed by appro- 
priate rules, the pr^inpiary concern is with approval or disap- 
proval rather than values as such, and behavior is more in 
terms of external manifestation than of internal motivation 
or psychological factor*, Loevinger says this is the mean 
level of ego development in adult Americans; 

• Self-Aware Level, in which people subscribe to Conformist 
rules which they /•realize are sometimes conflicting, not 

^ always applicable,* or undesirable in outcome— reservations 
, which they keep to themselves; 

• Consci6ntipus Stage, in which value^ are internalized, con- 
cern is more with personal values than with others* opin- 
ions, and relations with others depend more on underlying 
motivations and awareness of the needs of others; 

• Individualistic Level, in which there is greater concern foV 
emotional dependence, lncj;ga^d Sense of individuality 
and tolerance, and awaren^p^3|^»r conflict and of emo- 
tional dependence despite matCTHPfed^pendence; 

• Autonomous State, in which tljte person perceives and appre- 
ciates others* individuality., and accepts them as they are, 

• recognizes, accepts, Vnd cope^^with inner conflicts, and cher- 
ishes relationships and self-fulfillment; and 

• Integrated Stage, the most complex, in which the individual- 
ity of others is not only accepted but valued, the conflicts of 
the Autonomous Stafte are transcended, and oners' sense of 
identity is consolidated. A person at this stage of ego devel- 
opment jnay be compared to Maslow^s Self- Actualized 
person (Loevingc^r, 19T©)r 

For the Swensen study, these last were divided simply into 
two groups, the Conformist (Conformist Stage and Self-Aware 
Level) and the Post-Conformist (Conscientious Stage, Individ- 
ualistic Level, and Autonomous Stage), 
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( Ego "Development an(? Marital Satisfaction 

. . . the problems that crop up at thisi age are 
no longer to be solved by the old recipes: the 
. hand of this clock cannot be puF back. What 
^ youth found and must find outdde, the man 
of life's afternoon'' must find wik^in himself 

/ . . * 

. • V < • ^, 
What has the li^yel of ego development to do with the decline 
in marriage satisfaction so direl]^ predicted by much research 
Swensen reviewed while preparing for his investigation? After 
all, there is a decline in the number of problems, whic^^peak 
during the children's teen years. Some problems eventually 
take care of themselves— older generation relatives and in-laws 
;s die, the children's departure relieves financial strain, and 
friends who may have been a source of unpleasantness have 
moved,, died, or "lost touch." According to interview replies, 
thpugh, problems that ntatter the most in a marriage ^remain 
for ftiost couples, in some c&ses even after 50 years of miirriage 
(Swensen, et al. 1977). . . \ 

Using a sample of 36 couples from' the original study, Kohl- 
hepp examined thd expression of love^ as a function of the 
interaction between retirement status and level of ego develop- 
ment. In brief, this aspect of the larger study showed: For 
conformist subjects, the eJtpression of love is lower for the 
postretirement group than for the preretirement group; for 
postconformist sult>jects, love expression is greater for postretir- 
ees than for preretirees; further, there is no significant differ- 
ence between conformist and postconformist levels amojfig those 

^^Tiot yet retired, but for the postretirement group the difference 
is significant. I 
Jj^nsen thinks that ego development measures cognitive 

' ' ^^^i MK ^ity, from simple to more and mOre complex under^ 
stanmng and awareness. He says, ''I tJmik cognitively complex'' 
people are going to do what fits them and the situation. They 
are less and less time-and-space bound and can see beyond the , 
moment and the situation of the moment. This means that they 
are going to transcend the moment and, in turn, role relation- 
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ships .... Therefflie/lhey will haveWore satisfying relation- 
ships and m(»«'*fnutual interaction, leading to more expression 
of love." 

Ego development is achieved, in Swenseh's view, by facing 
situations previously outside one's cognitive structure or experi- 
ence and developing a more complex cognitive structure to deal 
with them. Jlfethinks development continues to 'take pl^^je 
throughout the adult life of anyone who is coping successfully 
and. "facing the kinds of things that come up in life." 

Swensen thinks the level of ego development has little to do 
with the downward slide in marriagfe satisfactipn that occurs 
, from the time of marriage „to the departure of the children. 
Although he hasn't ^xamined ego development ^t earlier crisis 
points, he believes that very little difference in love expression 
or mdrriagl^ problems would be evident at such points. "The 
differeijces, would be more subtle, I think, prefiguring what 
comes later." 

' Swensen'ft interpretation of the study data is that "the 
crunch comes when the kids leave hoiW" For the first time in 
many years, the couple finds" an -opportunity 4o interact with 
each other as people without the disruption of othere and they 
begin to realize the changes that have taken place within them-- 
selves and ekch other. The, husband and wife have be^h doing 
flerent things. Their approach toward autonomy,,or postcon- 
formity, has been by different paths— each has had a job, or the 
husbd!!d has been so engrossed %his job that the wife has had 
to cope virtually alone with everything else in their lives, or 
there have b^^n^trusive in-laNvs. In any case, renewed ac- 
quaintanc»r1or the^ intimate strangers may be frightening. 

"It is my impressiohr-^psed on interviews, our data and other 
research, as. well .as my own clinical experience, that there are 
several ways people can bundle this," says Swensen. "The most 
common way, when they are upset to discover they ^re not 
where they were, is to avoid the issue. I think tfris is "what the 
typical confoiwrist levQl couple doe^ so there is continued de- 
cline. They're stuck in a rut they .can't get out of and it's too 
disruptive to try. That's what^ happens in 50. to 60 percent of 
the cases, according^ to the d^ta. Discovering they're different is 
emotionally distriJIiilng ,ip them So they back off. They are 
• afraid of what the/te getting iritd and 6an't see that it will 
lead to anything that Will tfiake all the trouble worthwhile. 
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"The postconformist people, I think, face it, deal with it; and 
resolve it. That's where you get an increase in love expression 
and transcending of sex roles, the f^velopment of a relation- 
ship that uniquely VitM each couple.'* 

Of divorce, Swensen commented, ''I belief^the sense you get 
from some of these people isTm getting older and don't havp 
jthe kind of relationship I want. If I want it, Td better get with 
it,' so they split up. I would guess that the one most likely to 
promote this is at the more complex level and the one more 
likely to .hang on is n>ore -conformist." Parenthetically, no 
couple iu the study had more than a half-level of difference in 
ego development— as Swensen remarked, 'They'cJ be living in 
completely different worlds.'' 

Commitment and ego development in marriage are t^ed closer 
ly to problems in marriage, in the Swensen view. ''I think 
agreement would be very impolrtant at the conformist level; in 
fact, I think the things people conflict over is disagreement 
ovei^^ who's sapposed to do what and which one is right. At the 
poet-6onformist level, I think you'd find disagreement rather 
interesting, as long as you^ understood where you wer.e and had 
a basic bond underneath, 

''This brings up -another point: Again and' again in the re^ 
search—in Eskew's istudy on cdMH; differences for instance — 
the thing that seems most consistently related to marriage 
problems is commitment , , , . Commitment is getting married 
and staying married because of the personal characteristics of 
tlie other persQp. I think there is a tendency ft), transcend 
problems when there is thdt bond that is basic for resolving 
them." 4 

.Problems and Love Expression in Marriage 

Applying the .statistical findings Has led Clifford Swensen 
into further investig&tlons, comparisons previously unmade, 
and illumination of new aspects of his overall, longtime con- 
cern, interpersonal relations. In the first place/, assessing the 
expression of love and marriage problems has produced some 
apparent anomalies. If the finding of this study, tfie reduction 
in love 6xpression^oyer t}me, indicates t^iat marniage .worsens 
with age, this study supporU those who concluded that mar- 
riage deteriora^ over time. If the quality of marriage id deter- 
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mined by the, number of problems a couple has, the data do not 
support tshat conclusion. 

A second anomaly appears in a survey comparing marriage 
problems scores of pre- and postretjrees with younger couples 
"with and without children, in which the^lAta support the belief 
that marriage improves with age (Vee table 2). 

Table 2— Comparison of Marriage Problems Scores of Pre- and 
Postretlrement Couples W«h Young Married Couples Who Have 
. and Do Not Have Children (Hllmo 1975) 

' Young M^arnod Coiiplos 
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7.6 


9.1 


8.1 


4. Personal care 








8.3 


and appearance 


7.3 


7.2 


8.5 


5. Money management 


7.4 • 


6.S 


82 


7.8 


6. Expression of 










affection and out- 








7.3 


side friendships 


6.8 


6,6 


7.9 V 


Total 


52.7 


50.3 


57.9 


52.8 



J.A. Hilmo's 1975 survey of yOunger marrifd couples, com- 
bined with the Swensen-fSkew-Kohlhepp analyses, provided an- 
swers to questions about the most serious prx)blem the subjects 
faced' in theijrmarriage, the effect it had on their marriage 
relationship, IkBl how they had solved it, if indeed they had. 
Table 3 shows the most serious pirobljpn period' for a large 
number to be in the first year or so of marriage, A decline 
comes in the early childbearing years and an increase during 
the years of childrearing; predicted decline jjippears when the 
children start to go their own way. (After many years of mar- 
riage, 21 individuals saicl they could remember no .problems.) 
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Table 3— Frequency ol M|6st Severe Problem in Marriage by 
Stage of Marriage and Type of Problem 



I. 

. II 

III 

IV. 

V. 
VI 




Stage of 
Mnrnago 



Beginning 
fdmilie^6 
Child bear- 
ing families 
Preschool 
children 
School age 
children 
Tee^nagers 
L^jnching . 
center 
Empty nest 
Retirement 
Throughout 
marriage 

Totals 





9, 


Marnago Piobloms 






1 


2" 


a 


4 


h 


(') 




prohUjrn 




Roia 


Poi 


MoMtiy 


Espies 


TotuI 


sofvin^I 


rofiring 




uoiiai 


MiiDiigo 


SIOII ol 








niut 


Gntc 


mciit 


Alice 








In-liiws 






tion 







- - . 




■ -x 








15 


5 




R 
D 


9Q 
CO 


27 


110 


9 ' 


if ^ 


. 3 


4 


4 


1 o 




7 
1 


19 


5 


3 


8 


12 


54 


8 


19 


11 


6 


4 


13 


61 


5 


9 


2 


7 


4 


13 


40 


1 


8 


0 


.2 


6 


6 


23 


2 


> 0 


4 


1 


0 


8 


15 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 

< 


7 


14 ' 


1 


-8 ' 


r. 3 


9 


16 


51* 


• 65 


72 


^61 


35 


64 


108 


405 



^The most^ommon serioua problems for all age cohorts oc- 
urred in communication and expression of affection (low) and 
the second in problemsolving and decisionmaking (high). Both 
problem areas are a function of unsatisfactory interaction be- 
tween two partners, since they happen within the couple's 
relationship itself. To Swensen, this suggests that 8ome*f the 
couples in the survey "had endured relatively unsatisfactory 
relationships with their spou9es throughout their marriages." 
He continued (1977), 'Those who stat^ that they had never 
been satisfied with the communication and expressiot^of ffTec- 
.tion in their marriages, or who had always had trouble in 
making decisions and agreeing on goals, frequently stated that 
they came to accept the fact that things would never bff satis-, 
factory in their relationship with their spouses, and focused 
their attention on other aspects of their lives." ^ 
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Functional and Dysfunctional Marriages 

In a study of 70 married couples, Anthony Fiore foupd .clear 
distinctions between functional and dysfunctional marria^tes. A 
pJlot study, uain^the tiove Scale to measure^eal and real 
relationships, was conducted earliei'on 11 people Wkinil mari- 
ta) counseling and six who thought j^heir marriag^ were satis- 
factory. The hypotheses were: There is no significant difference 
between functional and dysfunctional married couples in their 
expectation of. love in marriage; functional married couples 
express significantly more love in th'eir marriages than dys- 
functional married couples; and, there is a far greater discrep- 
ancy between love expected and love express.ed in dysfunctional 
thart in functional marriages. The M^i results supported the 
researchers' predictions and the larger stud'y was undertaken. 

From his community contacts, Fiore located a control couple 
whom h,e invited to take part in the study to compare with 
each couple who catne to the clinic for help with theif mar- 
riage. Each control couple was matched exactly with a specific 
dysfunctioning couple on age, length of marriage^ucation, 
and occupation variables. The sample as a whole rtfnged from 
21 to 55 years of age, from 1 to 33 years of marf iage, from 9 to 
. 20 yeafs of education. Occupation ^ ranjed from semi-skilled 
labor to professional Work. ■ 

In general, the findings agreed with the hypotheses. There 
was little difference between the two groups in expectations for 
expression of love in marriage. Fiore and Swensen remark that, 
un realistically, the dysfunctional couples did expect more 
• verbal expression but, more realistically, a<so expected more 
unexpressed feelings than did the, functional married couples. 
Analysis of the variation between husbands and wives, turned 
up additional differences, with husbands existing more toler- 
ance and wives mo're Mpport, both moral and material, m 
iharriage. As' the authors observed, apparently husbands expect 
wives to put up with more and wives expect more encourage 
ment and more materipl tokens of affection than they receive. 
- • Hypothesis 2 was confirmed. Functional marrifed' couples ex- 
pre* more affection, ^disclose their inttfe^te 8e^e8 more, are 
moil) tolerant Of their 8j)oUse$, ah9W irftV encouragement and 
concern, d^more for e^ich qther, and Iftve fewer feelings for 
each other that they do not G!n'^reiM.''Qeiy«r differences are in 
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the husbands' greater tolerance for wives and the wives' great-' 
er moral support. After confirmation of the first two hypoth- 
eses, C(^firmation of the third was hardly a surprise— dysfunc- 
tional couples did Kav^ greater discrepancies between the 
amount of love expecte^jl and the amount received. 

To sum up: Dysfunctional married couples received not only 
less loveHhan functional couples in marriage but less than- they 
had expected to Veceive. Fiore and Swensen (1977) add: "Un- 
happy married couples are both deprived and disappointed in 
V their love relationships. However, both the functional and dys- 
functional married couples receivec^less love in Carriage than 
they had hoped . . . 

Clifford Swensen has another dimension to add. When asked 
for his definition of 'TunctionaP' as opposed to '^troubled,'' he 
replied, ^As Tve defined them operationally, in a functional 
' marriage people say they're happy and have not sought help, 
have significantly fewer problems, and agree on what their 
problems are. In a dysfunctional marriage, people say they 
have problems and haye sought help, and the problems are 
much more severe. The thing that distinguishes them is that' 
the hu^and and wife don*t agree on what their problems are/' 

He adds, '*In marriage counseling, I have found that the 
place to go to work is where the couple disagrees on what their 
problems are. If you go down the Marriage Problems Scalejtem 
by item, and the wife says there's no problem but the husband 
says there is, it's serious.** 

It doesn*t^ make much difference, according to Swensen, 
whether /both members agree on the seriqu/^iess of a given 
problem or whether .their attitudes fi^r^ in corftplete agreement. 
What matters morfe is. whether they think they agree. Even 
^ , more vital is understandin)^—av/arenesB of the other*s thoughts 
and opinions, freedom to disagree, but appreciation' pf the othftr 
individual and that inclWiduaPs views. And that/coVnes back to 
commitment. * - * 

■ ' ^ >■•• 

The Effects of Retirement . ^ ; . 

Retirement meansvchangOf change in patterns of living, in 
habits hecifeditated by noutine, possibly in one's role in society. 
It rnean^ time for actiViti^ls one likes and for new ones yet /y 
untried. A« the Swensen investigation [K)ints x)ut, it means, ^' 
more time, too, to become reacquainted with the Ifij^i^vate , 
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Stranger one has been living with, without the intrusion of . 
other people and. usually., without having; to worry about 
■making a living.. Sexual expression at this time is simply an. . 
expression of feeling for each other., and any activity can be^ 
pursued "just for the fun of it." 

Swensen, has observed tAat most people as they get older are 
more likely to "do their own thijpg." regardless of how it looks 
to others. Of this idiosyncratic pattern, he- remarked. Ihe 
older they get. the more diversity there is in all aspects of lii^ 
and the more likely they are to live life however they feel like 
living it." 

Cohort Differences i 
' "Whatever is going on at the time you marry has a longterm 
effect on what hapjlhs to your marriage. There's going to be , 
an effect you can se6 40 years later." So said Clifford Swensen 
when reflecting on the kinds of problems the couples in his 
- study had discussed. 

The postretirees. most of them married during the .Depres- 
sion, spoke over ahd oVer of the financial problems of their 
early married years. Many had lost jobs or worked only part- 
time M«ny had postponed marriage and children. Many had . 
been compelled to live with relatives, putting additional strain 
on their getting-acquaint^ years and often producing in-law 
probllms. fh^l do not report the lower incpme of retngnent 
a particular problem. They do seem to be more conscii^s than 
younger ijiembers-in the survey of problems that cai/arise in 
interactions with people outside the nuclear circle, ^nd^ they 
are less willing to live with their own children. 

the younger group. 'the preretirees typically raprried during 
World War II. were confronted with personal rather than matfe- 
. rial or instriwental problems in their early married years. In 
. ■ many cases separated early and greatly changed by their indi- 
- vidual experiences while apart, the couples found that their^- 
problems with becoming jreacquainted stressed the interperson- 
al facets of their lives. Pres)imably. these couples who are still 
married have already argued out and resolved or. anyway. 
leaJ^ned to' live wilh their marital differences. Their expression 
of love is at a relAtWely high level, indicating good interaction 
and communicaMo>i, with each othfer. 
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Possibly the greateV expression of 4ove in the preretired 
members of the sample\compared to that of postretirees, shows 
the decline ia that aspect of marriage as the years go by. 
Swensen sees something else in a comparison of cohorts (Swen- 
sen, et al. 1977): . . the kinds of problems our subjects 
discussed suggest that the impact of the early years of mar- 
riage upon a couple's subsequent orientation toward marriage 
is substantial, and is a subject deserving of further study." 

« 

^ Mobility in Retirement 

^ Another proof that not all retired people art the same comes 
from a comparison between Gl couples who had retired to 
Florida an* the other retirees in the sample. Results from the 
study indicate that those who went to Florida have relatively 
y;eak attachments to spouses and families. In fact, one of those 
interviewed commented (Swensen, et a}.M977) that "'most of 
the couples down here seem to be composed of sociable women 

^nd crotchety old men.' Perhaps our data indicate that Florida 
Is a refuge for crotchety old, 'hobbyist' men who move to Flor- 
ida to enjoy their pursuits free of the pressures of family and 
children, and who drag their more sociable wives with them." 

Swensen thinks that their responses suggest thftt these cou- 
ples are "not primarily people-centered, or at least one from 
(he pair is not ... . They're not too interested in social relation- 
ships. They tend to be more asocial and are not too involved; in 
fact they probably wouldn't have left their communities other- 
wise." So far as Dr. Swensen is concerned, the most significant 
finding from this subsample' is that the expression of'^love is 
lower among those who moved than it is among thfiea who 
stayed behind. ) 



THE "PENSIONISTS" OF BERGEN: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 




Nora: We have been married now ei^ht years. 
I}oeH it riot occur to yon that this Ls the first 
time we two, you and I, husband and wife, 
have had a serious conversation? 



— Hcnrik Ibaen. A Doll's Hotm; Act III. 
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In a paper entitled "Utvikling av forkold blant eldre ekte- 
1 par," Dr. Clifford Swensen rejiorted to the Norwegian Geronto- 
logical Society the results of his surVey of 80 older married 
people of Bergen, Norway. The study, a parallel of the Purdue- 
centered one, was funded by the Norwegian Research Council, 
■ and the report was published in Fokuis Pa Familien in 1977. 
His Norwegian desert and frequent professioffaj^-f'contacts 
with Norwegian scholars, prepared the Swensens for ei^joyable 
and worthwhile experiei^s in Norway. This latest connection 
began when he and a Norwegian psychold^ist collected data on 
* the relationship of American junior high school Istudents to 
their parents and teachers and its correlation withltheir school ^ ^ 
achidfement. Swensen's measures used in tha^urvey were 
translated into Norwegian and the two men d^ucted a simi'^ 
lar survey there. Consulting work in Bergen during that visit * 
and the subsequent interest of Norwegian colleagues in the 
U.S. study of older marrieds led Swensen to submit a grant 
proposaLfor similfijr research in the new program in Geronto- 
logical PsWhology. The work began in 1975 and proved to be a 
happy arrahgement on both sides; further, it has stimulated 
' research in clinical psychology at the University of Bergen and 
led tb a growing cooperative effort, including the start of a new 
Pediatric Psychology research program in which a Purdue col- 
league of Swehsen's is going to assist. 

The Norwegian sample was found through the Folkeregister, 
a thorough compilation of births, marriages, moves into and 
out of town, and deaths. As Swensen remarks, "In the States, 
one must go here and tl'iere searching for records. There, just 
teU them you want everybody over 60, or all married men a 
certain a»B, and, eventually, they'll send « computer printout 
with naftjes^^addtQMes, phone numbers, their wives, and so on." 

That Mtf^pTrTHjthose of the United States produced very 
similar /results. ™Texpre8sion of love in marriage declined 
especially in verbtJl «ommunication— the longer the marriage" 
the lesA inclination bHspouses to talk about feelings of loye for 
each otKer or intiniattLfoctd about themselves. They showed 
less interest not ^ly in wl^at each other was feeling but in 
what eaci\othep/was dl>ing/\and they gave each other less 
moral encouragement. /Their inner feeling for each other, 
. though unexpressed, did not declihe, however, nor did the ma- , 
terial goods provided anything? ea«h did for the other. 
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The difference between the samples from the two nations 
was in the amount of love expression. This was lower for the 
Norwegian sample, lower even than for the Florida retirees. 
Dr. Swensen found, further, that the score for Scale 5 of the 
Love Scale, unexpressed feelings,, was also lower. He wrote 
(1978b) that this indicates that **such feelings as they had for 
each other they did tend to express, so th^the lack of expres- 
sion of love would appear to be not due to a reticenSe to 
express themselves, but rather due to a relative lack of feeling 
for each Other.'' I \' 
life Norwegiai\ sample is small and cbnfined to Bergen. 

^ Some of Swensen's friends have suggested that Bergenians are 
''more reserved and less interpersonaHlv expressive" than other 
Norwegians. Swensen does not believe, riowever, that the addi- 
tion of Norwegians from other areas ^()uld change the statis- 

y^ics vis a vis the U.S. sample o( retirees. Certainly it would not 
change the observation (Swensen 1978b) that, even though both 
groups are experiencing fewer problems since retirement **the 
sum adds up to a rather devitalized relationship— one to which 
the words stagnation and resignation might well be applied.** 

The Greatest Common Problems 

IS^lee 4A and 4B show the reactions rof these Norwegian 
"pensionists^* to various problem areas. Areas of concern as a 

Tabl^ 4r^Bigge8t PresentProbieTtSQjenU^ by Pensionists 



> — •> 



Biggost 
Probl(>fn 



A For Loftglh of rifn(> 
PonsrorK»6 

0-6 6 i:^ \~2 . 2^ 
months rnonlhB. years years 



50% 25% . 30% 25% 
18 25 20 45 



None 
^ Health 
Worry about ^ 

death / 9 25 10 25 
Job. Activity ' 

with Meaning 14 0 10 5 
Money 9 0 20 5 

IWIarrlage. Family 18 25 20 20 



Tolnl 



22 37 
^13 22 

jfe 13 

6 10 

7 12 
11 18 



B For Level of 
Ego Developrner^l 

Con- Posl-Cor^- 
forrnisl forrnlst 



43% 15% 
15 55 



15 



15 



11 0 
11 0 
20 15 



*N ()() higher in both casern h(»(;ause / fXMsons riier^tioried nu)f< 

than one problem 

\ 
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TunKig£^of the length of time since retirement appear in Table 
4A and as a function' of ego development in 4B. This graphic 
illustration should not be surprising— that the longer the re- 
* tirement the greater the concern about health and death. 
Swensen believes the increase in anxiety may be due to the 
illness of one of the spousefi. 

When counseling older couples in Indiana Florida, Swen- 
sen says he has been struck by ''the extent toivhich sickness in 
one spouse seemed to have a devastating effect on their ^rela- 
tionship/' They have no idea of how to handle evidences of 
senility in the spouse, for instance, or a role reversal, as in the 
case of a dominant husband being physically care4 for and 
psychically supported by a previously dependent wife. There is>, 
^ ''either denial— it just doesn't exist— or a sort of collapse. TU 
have to give in and be supported ^ the rest of my life.'" 



In view of the separateness of some of 
these husbands and wives from each 
other and their low levels of expressed 
feelings . . . their concern about loneli- 
ness . . \ seems a sad irony. 



Swensen's comments about the aging Bergenians in ''Mar- 
riage Relationship and Problems of Retired Married Couples," 
then, are applicable for all. "It is a reality that becomes more 
pressing as age increases, the worry about death is hot so 
much a concern- about one's own death as it is . . . for what will 
happen after one s spouse dies, or concern with what will 
happen to the spouse after one's own death. The concern about 
death is a concern about loneliness" of oneself or one's spouse 
(1.978b). In View of the separateness of some of these husbands 
• and wives^ from each other and their low level of expressed 
feelings and personal revelation, their concern about loneliness 
after the death of either seems a sad irony. ^ ^ 

, Tables 5A & B, which show the respondents' feelings about 
the best years of their lives seem somehbw to refute the irony. 
The two 'previous tables had indicftted that the two groups most 
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concerned with health and death, those who have been retired 
for two or more years .and those at the post-conformist leyel, 
bot\\ report that the postretirementvyears are the best years of 
their married lives. In other words; Tables 5A & B say that 
those most likely tq be aware of^jdeir eventual problems are 
most satisfied with and happiest }^ their current married life. 

Table 5— Pensionists* Judgmery of Best Years of Marriage 





A For Length of Time 
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20 
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When young 
First and last 
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young 
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left 


5 


13 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2 


8 


All the same 


27 


13 


20 


10 


11 


18- 


, 20 


■15 



In review, Clifford Swensen conjectures that the couples' 
awareness of approaching sickness and death heightens their 
appreciation of the joys and pleasures of their present life with 
each other, motivating them to nnake the most of time. This 
corroborates observations from the surveys made in the States. 
As Swensen commented, ''In general, these people say the laat 
years are the best. I remember one Baltimore couple who had 
been married forty-some years and, as a matter of fact, had 
moved around some— no Idda — who said they never realized 
two people could be as Close together as they had become since 
retirernenfc'l think that's a general result, regardless of what 
tfie Problems Scores and the Love Scale Scores report." 
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SUMMARY: PAST AND FUTURE 



There is only one solution if old age is not to 
be an dbsurd parody of pur former life, and 
that is to go on pursuing ends that give pur 
existence ^meh^iing— devotion td individuals, to 
groups or to causes, social, political, intellec- 
tual or creative work. In spite of the moral- 
ists' opinion to the contrary, in old age we 
should wish still to have passions strong 
enough to prevent us turning in upon our- 
selves. 

— Simone de Beauvoir 

This series of studies on the quality of marriage over time 
shows that the inevitable ingredient is cKange.— not only the 
change evidenced in bifocals; or loss of skin and muscle tone, or 
slower, gait Far more subtle, it is in the steady decline of the 
expression of love between husband and wife. Change appears, 
^ too, in the increase in the number of problems faced by most 
couples as their children enter the teen years and the decrease 
as the nest empties. ^ 

Unhappily, the change in the kind of problems encountered 
by husband j^nd wife is superficial to the fabric of the marriage, 
Change which sh<fwi'up statistically cpmes more often in situa- 
tions that are peripheral to the real relatedness of the couple. 
Parents and in-laws die, children leave home, friends and ac- 
i quaintances drift away if continued association is not desired. 
Real problems— setting goals, making decisions, and solving 
problems — often change very little. 

The older couples in *the pri]|piary research sample of 224 
couples are all in "functional" marriages. They have not sought 
counseling or other help for their marriages and can reason- 
ably 1t)e termed "happy." Decline in marriage satisfaction, then, 
seems nonspecific, abstract but real nonetheless, a diminution 
in the exchange of a^mutually animated energy. Satisfactions 
in th^se marriages came largely from extensive interaction 
witlr refatives and children, friends and groups. Still, for the 
typical coupje, there is the unmet need for intimacy. 
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This typical Ij^marks the marriages of couples in the^.con- 
formist level of ego development, the mean level in the Ameri- 
can* adult population. These are the people who touch upon 
each other's lives in stereotyped ways, the couples for whom 
the rules for living and loving as they understand those rules 
control their husband-wife interactions: Postconformist couples 
see and appreciate the individuality of themselves and others. ' 
They are aware of their own feelings, needs, and wishes, and of 
those of others. They go beyond the roles expected of them, 
especially marital roles, and they encourage similar growth in 
Others. 

This research indicates that ego development is related to the 
quality of the interaction between husband and \yife and, there- 
fore, that the kind of relationship growing out of their union is 
a fimction of the level of ego development of each of them, at 
the beginning and throughout the marriage. It follows, then, 
that a couple's developflient A)eyond the conformist level and 
the capacity of each to outstretch stereotypic patterns and 
habits can lead them to evolve a vitality in their living togeUj- 
er that will mOre nearly satisfy their needs for total intimacy, 
psychological and physical. 

The amount of love expression in the marriages in these 
studiesr compared to those in related studies such as that of 
Fiofe and Swensen, is well ahgve the amount of love ejcpression 
in troubled marriages but well below the amount wished for in' 
marriage. In Swensen's words (1978a): . . the level of intima- 
cy, as mrasured by the expression of love, is less than \6 typi- 
cally expected in pur culture, even in the groups with the 
greatest amount of love expression. This suggests that for all of 
the groups in the study there is, to some degree, an unmet^ne^ 
and desire for the expression of love.'* 

Further Studies 

Concerning , what comes next, Clifford SwenSen comments 
that he woylS iilce to explore longitudinally the measurement 
of love expression and problems and the function of different 
situations in building up a picture of the marriage relationship. 
"Esseatially, I want to do two things: Look, at the terminating 
stages of marriage from retirement on out—there are no data 
on that— and how people cope with inevitable sickness and 
death of a spouse and which kinds of pre-situations and pre- 

op " 
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ways of coping seem to work best. There are no data, either, on 
<how the relationship between adult children and their pgrents 
affects th^ children's and th? liarents' marriagfes. Some years • 
ago, of course, this was not a problem. ' * n 

"I want .also to look at some of the alternative forms of 
marriage (that is, sharing, or even group marriages) to see how 
they fit into this larger picture and how tfiey relate to tt{e** 
mote standard forms of marriage. I suppose, theoretically, one 
could even see how .longterm homosexual relationships ^fit in, 
also/' ' ' ^ 

0r. Sw^nsen is enthusiastic ^about the longitudinal study h^ 
and some Purdue colleague are beginning. Part of the sample 
subjects are in a home in which the r^idents rangb from 
'totally^ competent to utterly dependent on nursing care, ^me 
subjects rfre intact 9oupJed',^some widowed, and in some one 
spouse is ill. The study will begin with a pilot and wilt involve 
extended p^oup work, to learn the coping patterns of each age 
and life*situation. ^ ^ . 

The largest sample wHl come from the Purdue Retirement 
Program and will contain "everjrthing from carpenters to nu- 
clear physicists, the whole thing, g^asftcutters, roofers, police- 
men, firemen. It's really a community with everything in it. 
Since the retfrement program begins at age 66, three cohorts, 
preiitired, shortrterm retired, and long-term retired. Will be 
available. 

'They're living all around in TippwaftWCoufity, an^ we can 
compare them with those in the retirement facility," Swensen 
continued. "We'd like tb follow these pleople for the rest of th^ir 
lives (or the ^est^f our lives, whichever comes first).\Data will 
he kept by our Social Science Institute, so it can go on and on.. 
There wijl be continuity. Both sociologists and psychologists 
will be involved in this study and the findings will Ji)e useful in 
many areas of work with the aging." • 

The study, "Reaction to Normal Life Change in an Older 
Population^" will involve • scholars from the departments of 
physical education and recreation and of audiology and speech 
sciences as well as of psychology and sociology. The changes to 
be studiqd include retirement, repid^nce, hearing and speech, 

.and health; in other w^ds, the changes to be assessed are those 
occurring in phypicab and emotional health, personal relation- 

* ships, communications p^itterns, and in the wa^s these elderly 
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peOi)le cope with changes. As. part of the investigation, the 
subjects Xvill be interviewed, answer questionnaires txnd person- 
ality scales, and undergo standard speecii and hearing assess- 
ment procedures. ^ 

The benefits of this kind of multidiscipliiary study are great. 
There will accrue a large body of data which can bemused for 
additional studies on all aspects of aging at Purdue and, in a 
ripple effect, wherever there is concern for this large ar)d grow- 
ing segment of the population. As one example, the study hopes 
to provide information about the effect of avocational and phys- . 
ical Activities on the physical and emotional problems of aging. 
To cite another, the study should provide a measure of the 
effect of hearing loss on speech patterns and on tke marriage 
relationship of the subjects. Dr. Swensen, particularly, will be 
concerned with the results of the intermeshing of the personal- 
ity characteristics of these elderly people and. the social, physi- 
cal, and retirement problems they must handle. 

Making* the Last the Best 

To some extent, some improvement in the relation of hus- 
^ bands and wives to eacK other through higher egO development, 
leading in turn to their greater commitment to each other as 
unique and* special, may come about unaidM— in- another, gen- 
eration or two. This might be conjectured, at least, since the 
level of ego development nearly always ri^es w4th the- level of 
education. 

Apparently, though, judginTg from the Swensen-Eskew-Kohl- 
hepp J3tudy, even those coupletf who are at the postconformist 
level are wistful about the inconsonaqce of dreams and reality. 
Clifford Swensen suggests that a new form of tnart^iage counsel- 
ing may become necessary to hplp couples work toward a solu^ 
tion of the long-standing problems which many accept ''as the 
upforti^nate price they ,must pay for the continuation of the 
relationship/* Swensen conjectures that many couples would be 
unwilling to invest the effort 5r eridurp the emotional pain. He 
believes, though, '^hat useful methods for working on these 
prpblems could and should be developed/ He Wrote (1978b): 

t There are two intractable facts about the life and yOT- 
7iage situation of retired married people. The first^ is 
4hat they have the time and th^ opportunity to explore 
the jays and complexities of an intimate relationship 
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. with each other. The Wond is that their time is limit- 
ed. Within a relatively short period of time one,''oi; 
both, of them will become ill and die^ and thfeir rela- 
tionship will come to an end. When these parameters 
are viewed from the point of vjiew of psychology, it 
becomes clear that we have not concerned ourselves 
% with the terminating stages bf marriage. .We have not 
been concerned with developing methods for helping 
retired couples to enjoy to the fullest the short time 
they have left to<|;hem, nor have we been cbncerned 
with developing ways of helping husbands and wives to • 
cope with the very serious emotional problems that * 
comd with the serious illness and death of a spouse, an 
event which disrupts and then terminates the most 
significant relationship in a person's life. The develop- 
ment of an understanding of what happens in this, 
relationship in its' terminating stages, and during the 
stresses and disruptions that 'attend thitt process%f 
termination, has significance not just^Tor those who are 
old now, but for all married couples eventually, and for 
all human beings, to the extent that it tells us more 
about the nature of hunian existence in its entirety.; 

• . «» 
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DISCIPLINE 
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For admost twosdecadfes, research psychologist Diana* Baum- 
r1iid,,.of the Uhivereity of California, Berkeley, has been con- 
duct^ a qifiyor investigation into how varioiffi types^ paren- 
tal control affect children's behavior. i 

In her first study, Bauihrihd was concerned with three small 
groups of normal preschool children and their parents. Hef 
findings can be summarized as follows: 

• The most assertive, self-reliant, and self-controlled children 
ha(l parents who were ''controlling, demanding, communica- 
tive, and loving." Rather than ridicuttng or frightening the 
child, or withdrawing* their aff^tion, these parents were 
ready t6 use corporal punishment. Generally, though, in- 

. stead of punishing a child for behaving badly, thpy reward- 
ed him for behaving well. 

• The children who were discontented, withdrawn, ^nd dis- 
. trustful had paren^^ who were relatively controlling but 

also detached. 

• The children who had little self-con^irol of self-reliance and 
who tended to retreat from hew experiences had parents 

♦ wHb Were relatively warm but also noncontroUing and non- 
demanding. 



♦Sce^notc at end of chapten 
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In the second project, BaM/mrind, assisted- by AlteftyE. Black, 
studied 95 preschoolers attending the University's Child Study 
Center and their parents. The findings suggest that **parental 
practices, which are intellectually stin^ulating and to, some 
extent tension-producing'' — such as punitiveness, firm disci- 
pline, and expecting well of the child/-^*are associated in the 
'young child vvith various aspects of competence. Techniques 
which fostered self-reliance— whether by placing demands^upon 
the child for self-control and high-level performance or by en- 
couraging independent action and decisionmaking— facilitated 
responsible, independept^behavior. Firm discipline, in the iionie-' 
did not produce conformm^r dependent behavior in the nurs- 
ery school." Moreover, tihe willingness of parents **to offer justi- 
fication for their c^rectives and to listen to the child when 
directing him were associated with indices of independence and 
social responsibility .... Parental restrictiveness and refusal to 
^ grant sufficient independence were by contrast associated (par- 
ticularly fn boys) witM dependent and passive behavior." 

The findings of these two studies aj;e thus in general agree- 
ment: In association with other factCTrs, firm parental discipline 
m^kes for competent children. ' , « ^ 

FOLLOWING CHILDREN THRO'UGH TIME ' ' 

Baumrind'js th>rd project is a longitudinal study that got 
under way in 1^67 and is still in progress. Its subjects are 134 
white aad 16 black children, originally enrolled in YS nursery 
schools, and theii- well-educated middle-class families. The chil- 
dren'p behavior has been observed both in school and, along 
' with their parents', at home. In this phase of the^'esearch, 
Baumrind is particularly -interested^ in learning the effects o( 
different kinds of parental discipline upon a bundle of charac- 
teristics known as '^instrumental competence." This embraces 
such qualities as social responsibility, independence, orienta- 
tion to succeed J ahd vigor. She defines these as follows: 

**Social responsibility" is behavior that is friendly 
rather than hostile to peers, facilitative rather than 
disruptive of others' work, and cooperative rather than 
resistive, of adult-led activity. By late childhood, the 
qualities of objectivity ^and self-control are* irtiportant 
correlates of Social responsibility. ^'Independence" is 
behavior that is . . . go&l-directed rather than aimless. 
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and Self-determined rather than Conforming. ''Achieve- * 
ment orientation'' is behaviqr in which the child seeks 
rather than avoids yitellectual challenge and solves 
problems persistently and efficiently rfither than inef- • 
ficiently and infipulsively. ''Vijgor'' refers to the child's 
appearance of vitality and energy levgj^ 

This investigation has found three ]j]n$in types of parents, 
each of which has a different effect upo/fr preschool— imd also, 
>resumably, olden— children: , 

fhoritarian. This type* 'Values obedience as a virtue and 
fe\^^jin restricting the chijd's autonomy . . . values the 
presei*7m|i^^ and traditional structure as an ^end in 

* itself. He or^i^M^d^i^^ encourage verbal give and take, 
believing: that the iSlfltf^^^ accept the parent's word for 
what is right" \3 . ' 

:■ Authoritative. This kind "i^tempts to direct the child's activin 
ties in a rational, issue-oriented manrngr.^Such parents value 
not only discijSlined Conformity on the part M the child but also 
the expression of self-willl ''iThe child is directed firmly, consist- « 
ently, and rationally; /i^su?§' rather than personalities are fo- 
cused upon; parent Uses power when necessary; parent Values 
obedience to' adult requirements, as well as independence in the 
child; parent scits starfdar^s 6iid enforces them firmly but does 
not regarci self as infallible; parent listens to child but does not 
^ base decisions solely on ^c;hild'8 desires/' To* achieve objectives, 
^ such, parentis use reiison, power, and reihforpement, meaning 
rewards for acceptably behavior. ^ 

Permissive- Such a parent "bfehaVes in an» affirmative, accep- 
tant, and benigri mariner toward the child^s impulses and ac- 
tions" and aims %o giv6 the child as much freedom as is 
consistent with the child^s physical survival.- Freedom to tjie^ 
permissive parent means absence of restraint." 

In this research, the kind of parental control called ''authori- 
'tative" \b a^ociated with ''responsible, assertive, and self-reli- 
el)[it behavipt in preschool children" and comes put best. 

In dpntrast, ^authoritarian control covers many^areas of the 
Child's life ''With extdtisive proscriptions and prescriptions" and 
,places ^^arbitrary limits upon^^is autonomous striving to try 
out new skills and make dedfsfons for himself." Such restric- 
tiveness may well induce fearland undue submissiveness. 
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^ Permissive parents, as well as those designated authoritar- 
ian, differed significantly from authoritative parents becanse 
they ^'lacked confidence in their childrearing practices, did not 

, enrich their children's environment, and, for boys, did not have 
a clearly defined childrearing policy/' Both types of parents * 
"lacked balance between what was offered to the child in the 
way of support and what was demahded of him in terms of 
obedience/* The permissive parents offered too much and de- 
manded too little; the authoritarians demanded too much and 
offered too little. Permissive parents often say they want their 
children to be independerjt, but this research found that per- 
missiveness was not associated with independence. ' 
VThat does it take to be an authoritative parent? 
For one thing, Baumrind finds, he or she rqust not be restric- 
tive and suppressive". **An authority is a person who^e expertise 

Vrbefits him to tell another what to do when the behavioral 
alternatives are known to both. In order to be an authority, the 
parent must be expert. Many parents and teacher^s have come 
to tne conclusion "that they are not expert about matters per- 
taijning to the young people placed in their charge. Instead of 
I aspiring to become more expert, they abandon their roles as , 
authorities.'*^ But there is hope, because "much of what a 
parent needii to know can be learned from observing and listen- 
ing to the child." By so doing, the parent "may acquire the " 
information needed about the child and the child's peer group." 
Unlike the* authoritarian parent, the authorilativH. parent 
modifies his or her role in resp^?^se to the child's cpaching, 
responding to suggestions and complaints from the child, and 
then transmitting these modified norms tcf the child. 
Baumrind explains: 

By becoming fnore expert, the parent thereby legiti- ' 
mates his or her authority. In ord'er to be authorita- 
tive, the parent must be willing and able to bahave 
^ rationally. The parent does not have tq explain his or 

her actions to the child all the time, especially when 
* the child obviously understands the reason but is en- 
gaging in harassment. But a parent does need to be 
sure that X^ie basis for parental demands is just and 
'that the child knows, as much as he or she is capable 
of understanding, the reasons behind these demands.-, *^ 
In order to be authoritative, the investigator continues, 
^ the parent milst vhlue self-assertion, willfulness, and 
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independence in the child. The aim sh^lld be to pre- 
pare the child to become faidependent of parental con- 
' trol. Methods of discipline, while firm, must therefore 
respectful of the child's actual abilities ahd capaci- 
ties. As these increase, the parent must share his or 
her responsibilities and prerogatives with the child 
V and expect more in the way of competence, achieve- ^ 
' ment, and independent action. ^ , * 

Authoritative parents, Baumrind also ^reports, ''tended to be- 
lieve that they should be receptive to, arid aware of, the child's 
needs and views before making any attem^pt to alter the child's 
actions and Jo see the child as maturing through stages with 
qualitatively different features." Such parents also "tended to ^ 
refer to the norm of reciprocity in- Jufleo-Christian terms, 'Do ^ 
unto others as you would have them do unto you.'" 

THE FIRST FOLLOWUP ' - ' \ ' ^ 

>yhen the children were between 8 smd 9 years old, 96 of 
them and their parents were again intensively studied through . * 
observation,, interviews, and tests." Ampng the material ana- 
lyzed were video tapes of ^family discussions of stories contain- 
ing moral dilemmas. ' ' • 

At the time of the followup, the chitdren of authoritative 
parents were still clearly the most' competent. The authorita- ^ 
- tive mothers Of girls got high marks for respecting their daugh- \ 
ters' reasoning ability, training them in cognitive matters, and 
having self-confidence as a parent. The authoritative mothers 
of boys tended to direct their sons' lives but to delegate resppn- 
sibility to them in household matters such as keeping up their 
rooms. The fathers of boys enforced orders but clearly held in 
. mind their sons' individuality. The fathers- of g|rls, like the 
. * ' mothers, tended to train them cognttively. ' • 

In general, the prelimihary findings show; the girls who were ^ 
. competent and had a sense of "personal i^genSy"— that is, , 
thought that what they did mattered— came froni families 
^having "a childrearing patterp of firm control *aljd^ somewhat - 
stressful, abrasive interactions, p&rticularly,with their fathers." * J 
Analysis of the family irftferaction video tapes showed, however, 
that parental demands ir| these cases did not have a repressive 
effect. It showed also thfift the girls felt free -to resist pMernal v 
direction and to "en'gage in playful role-reversal with their ' - 
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fathers/' meaning that the girls in a j)antering..mannen wouJcl • 
sometimes tell ^heir fathers what to do, instead of the other 
way around. \ /' \ 

The case o4^t1ie competent, b^ieving-in-themselves l^oys was 
somewhat different. The video tap^ showed that the fathers of 
such boys were relatively nondirective, Howeyer, this charac- 
teristic was ''intimately associated witli high expectations and 
implicit d*handingness/'*In other words, ''fathers of the mpst 
competent boys were a/?pro/?riate/>' nondirective ^in that their 
sons could be depended upon to act properly without direction/' 
As one exannple, these bo>^4vej:e significantly more likely than 
othc^ bpys to talk and act competently* during the family dis- 
cussion. Baumrind reports that tbis samc^inding holds for the 
most' competent giHs, but that.."for girls competency is actively 
elicited as part of the pattern of paternal dir^ctivene^s/' whil^ 
*for boys ng elicitation wasr needed.^ 

THE IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE - 

During the first 6 years of Ufe, Baumrind holds, "the impqsi- 
tion, of authority even against the child's will is usefulr^o the 
child ^ Indeed, power.serves to legitimate authortty in the 
mind of the child/ to assure thefchild that his parent has the 
power to protect him and provide for his needs , , , . What 
^ makes a parent a successfpl reinforcing agent, and/or an at- 
''tractive model for a 'child |.o imitate, is hiff.or her effectjy^ 
power to give the child what is neede^. . . /' , ' / 

During adolescence, "the contrasting Views of authority 
viewed as justified versus aiithpHty viewed as illegitimate 
become particularly apparent/* Bfiumrind cites a number of 
findings in support: " . 

# A^siirVey of Swedish adolescents found that t6ei?agers ac- 
cepted authority based on rational concern for their welfare 

• but rejected authority based oh the adult's Klesire to domi- 
. * n^te'or exploit the child. • - i 

• In anothejr study, parental discipline viewed by^the child as 
either very restrictive or very permissive Was associated 
"with lack of closeness Between parent ran/j child and wifh 
rebellign' ^gainst the pdrent'^s political viewpoints/*^ 
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• Junior and. seriiol- high school Aud|nts jn a. third *fet\idy^^ 

^ " * "Were more likely to model thpniVfelves after t^Jieir pa?ent8\ ' 
and to associate wi^h peeri^. their paren]t& ai)prb\red of if 
•their parents used reaspn to .explain deeisiopS dnd <le- 
• ' ' mands/* ' ^ ' \ 

# Still anot^her investigation foartd ''that maladjusted and ag- 
;gre8sive high School boys described their parents as unlov- 
ing** aij^ that ''boys Who'descriWd their parents as both 
loving and controlling identified with thejr parents in both ' ' 

^ these charactiifcstics/' . ^ * 
Other, research viewed by Bauntrind indick^s t^hat where 

- both parents ^ abstain from alcohol for religidus reasons/chil- 
dren are more likely;to rfefrain from drinking when th6y go to 
college; children wliose •parents 40 not s^oke are more likely 
not to Smoke; "adolescent drug use ^s least prevalent among 
traditippal families who both disciplined their children . and 
sppnt much time with them and for whom religion played ah 
ongoing part , jQk - 

The parents in^Pi}imrind*s studies frequently u§ed some 
form of punishment— often corporal— lo fi^c|^ieve pompliglnce/ln 

• the lortgiliHiinal study, corporal punishhiett^Vai^^^ all but 
two of the families. :^ei:missive parents in that stifdy admitted 

' "to explosive ' Attacks of rage, in which they inflicted mo^e pain - 
or injury upon the ch^ild than thiey had intended/' 



Punishment is mokt emctive when given 
as closely as possible to the undesirable 
'^behdvior . . ... 



The evidence from these studies, Baumrind reports, does not 
' indicate that corporal punishment ilfi itself was harmful or 
ineffective "bvit rather that the total j)attern of parent control 
determined the effects on the child" of duch punishment. 
reports also that authoritative parent^, "who were particular^ 
effective, favored corporal punishment over other negative 
•sanctions." " , • > ' ' 

"corporal .punishment," Baumrind means nonbrutal^ ^|;hys^ 
ical punishment delivered in response to behavior the child 
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^ knows is not acceptable. It is different from brutal and arbi- 

• trary physical puyishmefit, which many studies have shown to 
be associated with undesirable behavior. For example, such 
punishment. has been linked to antisocial aggression and also to^ 
passivity, dependen.ce,* and social withdrawal. However, Baum- 
rind continues, there is ^considerable evidence **that the use of 
punishment and coercion l)y parents is associated reliably with 
antisocial and nonachievement-orientec^ bebt\yij(r in' children 

• when the parent ih alpo. repressive, hostile, and restrictive, but 
( not reliably when he is not." Jn fact, according to this inVPsti- 

^ • gator: ^ " ^ 

*l It ia- reasonable to postulate that nonbrutal .piinish- 
' ment, including physical expressions, hy a loved and* 

* ' resjtetfted. pai;ent, if consistently conliixgent upon ths 
child » be HaV iqr, ^ s\{ou\d have, in addition to its effec- 
tiveness as a means of behaviolf control, ^side effects 
which are ^ilso^ beneficial, such as the following: (1) . 
mwe rapid re-establishment of affectional involvement 
• bffiween participante^ following emotional release; (2) 
high resistance to similar deviation by* siblings who 
vicariously experience punishment; (3) lessened guilt 
reactions, to transgression since the parent iqflicts an 
-iinpleasant consequence; (4)' increased ability of the 
child to endure punishment in the service of a desired 
end if he should decide to persist; (5) willingness by the 
chifd to ppenly confront another within a, power rela- 
tionship rather than to deny or disguise anger, brought 
about by emulation of the aggressive parent; (6) in- 
creased feeling of internal control within defmed limits . 
since reinforcement is made consistently contingent ^ 
u^n Ijhe child*8 own action; (7) reduced dependency 
^lipon/the parent as a source of gratification since the. 
\ pare/it, by punishinfe the child, arouses ambivalent 
y Td§lings toward himself. " ' 

/ • ' ^ \ 

* v From a .review of research on [lunishment, Baumrind cites 

the^* fin^fihgs: Punishment is most effective w<hen given as 
, blosely as possible to the undesirable bfehavior, when it is con- 
sistent and cannot be escaped, and when it is accompanied by 
an explaniatioTj^that specifies both the unacceptable behavior 

* and a t'noreideBirable one. Also, p^ents should not use punish- 
ment '*toeTi;riinate<)ehavior which the child is highly motivat- 
ed to perfornj Vithout offering alternative forms of behavior by 
which the drjve cart be redirected ** 
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Temperament as well as upbringing, plays an important role 
in what happens to a child. The ways in which t^iese two 

• factors interact to affect the development of social responsibiji- 
ty, independence, and originality, Baumrind points out, are not 
yet well understood. How^ver,^ ^>ye do know that children of 
different temperaments may be affected dissln^i^arly by Ijke 
childrearing practices. For example, in order that by adoles- 
cence each may possesj^ adequate self-confidence and social 
com^^tence, a boy that is timic^and fearful from birth will 
require more patient, gentle handling and more encouragement 
for his .tentative movements toward independence than ^his 
sister, bold and energetic from infancy/' j 4 

* In sum, a child is more likely to develop a sensfe of *compe- 
tence, responsibility, "lind mdependence if he or she is given 
firm and reasonable guWelines. Most important, -ke^listening 
and take into consideration what your chilli has to tell you. 

( , 
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/ 

Parenthood -is almost never an uncomplicfited undertaking 
even in those increasingly rare traditional families where hus- 
band and wife have agreed to devote themselves aingle-minded- 
ly to the respective roles of breskiwinner and emfftionaj nurtur- 
er of children. The emergent phenomenon of the working 
mother compounds the job of raising young children by placing 
demands on parents to assume new responsibilities and new 
roles for which no well-defined models exist. Popular literature 
suggests that a mdther's resumption of outside Work can be 
fraught with peril for the family; but her working and the 
resulting pressures toward change in fajnily structure and 
functioning may also lead to creative and adaptive innovations. 
^ Such is the finding of a Bostbn-based group of young social 
. scientists who title themselves collectively the Working Family 
Project. Headed by NIMH grantee and social Anthropologist, 
Dr. Laura Lein, of >yellNley College, the* full Project group 
(including Kevin Dougherty, Maureen Durham, Gail Howrigan, 
Laura bein, Michael Pratt, Michael Scfiudson, Ronald Thomas, 
ahd Heather Weiss) has been studying intensively a small 
group of 25 middle-income families in which both the husband 
and wife are employ^ outside the home and responsible for 
the care of children, typically of preschool age. 

During a preliminary review of field research on families, the 
Project discovered that ^e group "in the middle" economically 
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had beea neglected, perhaps because the problemj? they faced 
were relatively less urgent than those 6f poverty-stricken fami- 
lies or relatively less glamorous than those of higher income 

-^families where both spouses pursued exciting and personally 
gratifying careers. The middling ^tatus of the families obscured 
the difficulties' they "had to contend with. ^ 

t'or example, because of their middle-income status,, they, 
were usually not eligible for subsidies available to poorer fami- 
lies for such s^vices as formal child care. Nonetheless, most 
did not have 6(t) much money as to be able to pay for the 
convenience of live-in housgj^eepers, regular babysitters, or day- 
care centers affordable by higher income groups. They faced 

x^tht? pressures of having ig arrange, within these; income limita- 
tions, for responsible substitute * care of one or more pr^- 
8chQblep3. 

Second, in the absence of many social supports reinforcing 
their ^efforts, even in the face of frank social disappr1)val, 
spouses ir\ middle-income, dual-worker families had to try to ' 
assume new roles and to share tasks around the home. Little 
money was available to spend on hired help or labor-saving 
devices t* at could aHeviate some of the strain on working 
parents. Few realistic models were^ available of housecleaijing 
husbands and liiOrking wives. As it turned out, in the Boston 
study, although men In some of the families pitched in, and a 
few consciously tried to assume new domestic roles, womeh 
usually bore the major burden of household work. Standards of 
performance concerning the care of children and home were* 
little lowered by working mothers, however. Rather, most 
evolved ever more complex schedules to accommodate in- 
creased demands in decreased tirhe. * 

A third problem, although not tied to families' middle-income 
status, vyas nonetheless foremost in their minds. Parents saw as 
their primary .responsibility the successful rearing of childjen, 
and many perceived the larger social environment to be a 
hostile, threatening influence that could ruin their offspring 
despite the parents* best efforts. For ^ome^parents, skepticism^ 
of formal child care emerged from a fear that outsiders would 
influence their children in undesirable directions. 

The Working Family Project described the families they stud- 
ied as dual-worker families. The term was meant not to mini- 
mi/x* the labor contribution of full-time housewives but to dis- 
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tingMiah the kind of families they studied from more tradition- 
ally structured, two-parent, one-worker families as well as from 
dual-career families in which the wife's position and advance- 
ment in her occupation were closely tied to cumulativftftraining 
and work experience. Only some of the womeui irt the W9rkirTg 
Family Project's' sample had iWnded to holdWyi"g Jo^s while 
raising preschool children, and relatively few thoughl of their 
jobs in terms of a career. . 

In further contrast to dual-career fakmilies, the dual-worker 
families wiere of relatively modest means, with family incomes 
ranging from $6,500 to $20,000 in 1974. The criterion used to 
include a family in the sample was strictly income rather than 
occupation or some combination of occupation and income, sa 
that a range of professions and potential professions was reprer 
sented among both husbands and wives. For instance, a few of 
the men were students at the time but were engaged in train- 
ing for lucrative careers that promised to lift their familiies out 
of their current tight financial straits into more affluent life- 
styles. The m«yority of men, however, worked in occupations 
that did not lead to high-paid positions and that offered liVtTe 
prospect for change from, middle-income status and relatefl" 
ficulties in making ends meet. Although virtually all the fami- 
lies reported themselves as aspiring to own their own "hofli^ 
only about half actually did 'so. Of the remainder, few could 
predict when they miglit be in a position to achieve this wotb- 
typical American goal. The physical environments in which the 
families lived— their houses,, apartments, and neighborhoods- 
would be judged by most dbserVers as pleastlnt, but their finan- 
cial situation left them with little money \p spare for unfore- 
seen contingencies. In man4j.0f.the faniilies, the financial con- 
tribution of the working- wife ena^)le<^ them to maintain a 
middle-income position. 

The attitudes of the dua'l-wprker couples toward the mother's 
employment outside the home were often complex and contra- 
dictory. Husbands' appreciation of^ their wives' contributions 
was often in conflict with the meh's perceived diminution of 
their masculine role of breadwinner. Perhaps defensively, some 
men tended to minimize the importance of their wives' jobs to 
family well-being, eve^n when it. was clear to the researchers 
that the extra money was needed badly. 

- , • » 
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Both husbands and* wives tended to espouse traditional atti-^ 
'1 tudes ab^o^t the proper roles of men and women m family life * 

Even thoUgh a wife was working full time, she was usually stirk 
seen as /'helping out" her husband in his primary role as 
breadwinner. In most instances, a woman's primary role was 
considered to be that of wife and mpther, qnd the major respon- 
sibility for arranging child care and housework stitt fell to her. 
, • De^ite thie apparent traditionalism of the families, more 
\\ subtle secondary motives for a woman's employment emer^ed.^ 
Initially most wives were relu'J^tant to admit to workmg^t^ide 
y the home for pleasure of j^rsonal advancement, especially' 
\ , ^ when t)\e\r jobs took them away from young children. ButVsuch 
' motives existed, and while they may not have been primary 
when employment began they came to assume importance 
^ I through a natural evolutionary process. Reasons behind a 
1; woman's employment, while most frequently^iven in terms of 
^ economics, wer^ often more complex. * * 

, V The Working Family Project started the dual-worker study 
withbut many preconceived notions of what was to be examined 
about the faniilies and without specific hypotheses to be tested. 
The study wds viewed as a hypothesis-ge^nerating one rtieantto 
yield leads that could be followed up rti6re intensively if they 
seemed worthwhile. It was through initial conversations with 
the participating families that areas'^V* interest and concern 
J cime to be more clearly defined. What emerged as most irfipor- 
i^f^tpo the families were problehns in an*d solutions to such 
matters as child care, division of housework Setw^cjn spouses, 
coordination of work with honie life, and supports for parent- 
hood in modern urban society. 

In the past, it would not have been at all unusual tafind a 
research team composed exclusively of ijidividuals trained in 
. one discipline. The resultant research effort, while it might 
reflect in depth a psychological or anthropological perspective, 
would be one-sided. The Working Family Project took another 
approach to social-science research: a multidisciplinary one. 
Each team member had a different training orientation and 
different inter^ste^^family life. For instance, Lein, a social 
^ anthropolo^i8t,;r4fende(^ to view the family as a social system 
enmeshed in a social nell^ork. Other members were'trained in 
developmental psychology, clinical psycHology, ^nd sociology. 
Each saw the families from a slightly different perspective, and 
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each brought' this perspective to bear on analyses oPproblems 
in adapting tio demand^ of home and outside work. Each team 
member also exerted a corrective influence on the others so as 
to ensure th^t no one aspect of the lives of dual-worker families 
was emphasized at the expense of othersAThe research product 
of the team is one wider in scope than would have emerged 
from a unidisciplinary effort. 

The wayfinfymation wa&^il^ered Iby the Working Family 
Project can be distinguished from other methods. The 25 
Boston fe^rtiWes wefe studied intensively over a relatively short 
period of feme; sDme ofvthem were aho studied longitudinally. 
Such an apptoadPtoSfaijijing )inifbrmJi^^^ about attitudes and 
problems cdn -be con*f?i»t^ io faVge-^ale survey techniques. In 
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ims can 
iter, a 



iber' o^ 1 espondents 'ate polled on 



attitudes or. behaviors' usually only once. The generality of 
findings «nd.'their faccuracy iti-reflecting attitudes is thought to 
be ensured by carejui.samplingfand i(en\ seleitiopi. 

"By comparison, \the small^ale-inten^ive* ipethod does not^ 
yield a^asis for^a^^ generali^tiOnpFindingfi mustt)e diarac- 
teilzefl carefully, paj^iicularty m teh*ms of the specific group 
studied, flfet the, sma^l-scale technique, especially if it is inten- 
sive, can i6rpas8 the survby technique^ttf the credibility one 
can- plA'efe ^findings. .■ • ( ^ 

% !^ipondef|ts to questionnaires n»y or may not be, reporting 
accurately on their cfrcumstances^mbivalent feelings may be 
suppressed i</ favor of|<hore one-sided and uncomplicated ^tti- 
tuo^s! In nUttters requiring' verbal repocts, different parties i^ 
an emotior^ly keyed^intferaction may have different impjjes- 
siohs of the same "objective" situation. ^ 

In this vein; the Working Family Project noted that initial 
interviews >nlth familv members often led to an impression that 
was modified after ^eftter rapport had heeh established and 
after initially hidden conflicts and disagreements had. emergod. 
For instance,' ^usbands reptorted somewhat differently on their 
contribution to the running of the household . than did th^ir 
wivesffioth spouses^underostimated the other's contribution in 
whatl^ for many an issue of overt ^ conflict. This discrepancy 
was oftWdiscov^red.only after a series of intervi'ews had'.taken 



place. 
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al, the tenden(ftr to p,ut on a good face is well noted 
lence lMP^rcK\Even on questionnaires that are 
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anonymous, the social desirability of answers to questiomi can 
bias responses. Even in face-to-fiace interviews, threads ot con- 
sistency in personal reports of attitudes and behavior on emo- 
tionally charged topics can usually be established only after / 
rapport has^grown between the observer and . the observed. 
^ Because the Sort of information that emerges from them has 

♦ grea^ validity, intensive studies 'Can be viewed as complemen- 
tary to large-scale survey techniques. Intensive studies can 
yield hunches .that can be subject ^to further verification in 
studies that employ larger samples. In the specific case of-the . 
r <iual-worker study, the ability to generalize about a large group 
of urban families was subordinated to a search for uniqueness. 
The research group was jseeking out the creative, innovative 
ways in which people dealt with the pressures of fienmily life. 
The 25 families sfeen were alike in three ways: all had children 
(usually preschoolers), ' all the wives worked, and all were 
middle income* In other ways they were different. The staff 
deliberately Wught to include examples of people who had 
confronted unusual situations and had evolved unusual solu- 
tions to them. In many ways however, the. Working Family 
Project does not .think that the 25 families they saw are much 

' different from most urban middle-income, dual-worker groups, 
either in the difficulties they encountered or in the range of 
solutions they formulated. But it is possible that only certain 
kinds of families wiir permit researchers to study them. It is 
clear that findings from such a study should be tested on a 
broader basis. ( 

The families were bbth interviewed and observed as they, 
went about their daily lives.. Husband and wife were inter- 
viewed twice apart and once together. Family life was observed 

• at least three timlesr once when the wife was alone with her 

• cliildren, once when the husband was alone with them, and 
once when both parents and the children were together. 
Spouses wchre asked to describe their childhood backgrounds, 
aspiration^ in work and family life, the stresses they were 
experiencing, rfhd their attitudes toward their lives. ^Sometimes . 

^ the method of questioning was structured; other times it was 
^ open-ended. The resulting- data, while impressionistic and not 
L' amenaple to^Wiost statistical tests, are extremely credible be- 
cause of the repeated verification to which they were subject. 
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Le^fi notes 'some (Jifficulties in conducting intensive research. 
By its very nature, it is intrusiye. The people agreeing to 
cooperate have essentially opened their personal lives to out- 
side scrutiny for a considerable period of time. Working fami- 
lies in particular efte under a kind of added stress in that tfiey 
must give of a very limited resource— hours of lejpure time— in 
order to fulfill research goals. Of families apprDache^40 per- 
cent agreed to participate; 60 percent refused. Such a high 
refusal r§te is the riile in intensive research in urban areas, of 
the United States. Lein suspects that refusals in the study may 
have come disproportionately from families in which,^ conflict 
over the wife's working was most marked and in which the 
'husband^particularly, objected strongly to the airing -pf these 
difficulties to outsiders. The sample was gathered in two waves. 
The first 14 families were contacted . in 1973 under the grant 
auspices of the l^ational Institute of Education (Nifi), This 
group served as a type "of;., pilot- for further work.» Areas of 
concentration were narrowed down, given money and times 
limitations, and the focus was sharpened. The addit|onal 11 
families were gathered under NIMH g?ant auspices to make a^ 
total sample of 25. Papers were written by staff members at ^ 
regular 'intervals in the course of data collection and were 
subject to revision or expansion in light of further investiga- 
tion. For instance, a paper based on the first 14 families dealt 
with the division of household labor between husband and wife, 
and the findings held for the 25. Further analyses of the 25, • 
however, also yielded new aspects of labor splits that were 
reported on in bther contexts. Rich jn anecdotes which portra5^ 
the families vividly and enable th^ reader to empathize fith 
them readily, each paper can stapq alone, yet every asped of 
family life is in reality integrated with every other one. V 

In partial return for their participation, the Working Family 
Project sh'ai^ their findings with the families. Both Spouses^ 
were given papers to read and react to. In many instances, they . 
improved the quality of research bj/ providing alternatiye inter- 
pretations or even by pointing outl methodological weaknesses. 
Henc^their perusal of preliminary manuscripts ^xerted^tt very 
usefuf corrective influence on the product.* 

To pr6vid^ the reader with d more personalized v'lew of the 
' families, table 1 presents some characteristics of the original 
14. It can be seen that, with the Exception df Mr. Parks and 
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Mr. Sandle, wh6 were full-time students, all the husbands were 
working, full time. The number of hours wives worked varied 
from 15 to 40 a week. Most of the men had been at their 
present jobs for some time. Xhe couples ranged in age fropi 
their 20s to their 408, and all but 3 in the sample of 25 had at 
least 1 preschool child. ' I 

Table 1— Some Characteristics Of The First 14 F&milies 

Husband's Wfle's ' No. of 

Families Occupation hirs/Wk Occupation Hrs/Wk Children 

1% 2 

beneux Business 



« 

Farlane 


manager 
Salesman 


40 

35 


Typist 
Nurse 


35 
24 


V 2 
5 


Henry 


Maintenance 


40 


Factory 


35 


2 


Hunt Business 
'manager 


40 


Keypunch 


25 


2 


Jackson 


Factory 


40 


Nurse 


24* 


4 


ling 


Factory 


40 


Keypunch 


15 


2 


Nelson 


Teacher/ 
salesman 


65 


Nurse 


15 


9 


Parks 


Student 


30 


Administr^ition 


15 


1 


Raymond 


Business 
manager 


55 


Saleswomari . 


20 


4 


Samuels 


Armed forces 


40 


Day care 




2 


Sandle 


Student 


40 


Nuf*se 


' 40 


1 


Sedman 


Maintenance 
work 


/ 

40 


Keypunch, . 


25 ' 


2 


Tilman ( 


Draftsman 


40 


Administration 


40 i 


1 


Wyatt 


Policeman/ 
construction 


55 * 


Secretary ' 


40 


2 



Arranging for Child Care 

Once the decision had been made for 'H mother to work, the 
first and most pressing practical problem facing couples was 
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the management of satisfactorjj child care during periods in 
which the parents were.outside the hoJne. Parents resorted to a 
variety of care arrang0ments, partly because day care of good 
quality was costly (aroiind $40 a week in 1974) and difficult to 
find and partly because' the parents differed in what they con- 
sidered desirable for their children. In each family, the decision 
to have an outsider take care of a child wte an important issue. 



Parents were willing to make tremen- 
dous sacrifices in order to ensure that * 
^their children enjoyed the best possible 
care that they cojild provide. 



Various alternatives were represented among the families: 
care of children by each spouse in turn while the otKer was at 
work, care by hired .babysitters, informal child-care arrange- 
ments with neighbors, assistance from relatives if they were 
neai^by, and formal day care or nursery programs. Often, more 
than-one type of care was used. The complexity to be encoun- 
tered in scheduling chi)d care was frequently remarkable. 

In the face of severe limitations on amount of money availa- 
ble, the solutions some families arrived at were ingenious,^ Al- 
though monetaiy considerations were important in the minds 
- of the couples, their solutions also reflected a' deep concern for 
the quality of the children's family life and their life away 
from home. Parents were willing to make tremendous sacrifices 
in order to ensure that their children eryoyed the best possible 
care that they could provide. ' 

An adage of sociologists is that "attitudes follow behavior," 
or ithat people first of all act and then rationalize actions 
' viJkally- To a great extent,^ this situation held in the Boston 
sample. The demands of the parents' j6bB determined and limit- 
ed, child-care options, but the converse was also true. Th^t is, 
concern for children determined the parents' work schedules as 
well. The fears that some parents voiced about their inability 
to retain sufficient control over their children's environment 
influenced the type of care that they considered acceptable. 
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Anxieties became especially obvious when patents were queried 
about outside-the-home child care. 

When the Working Family Project was first starting out in 
their efforts to collect a sample, they went tp Boston-area day- 
care centers on the assumption^ttiat \|t0fking parents would be 
most likely to use this type of care as a solution of choice, "to 
their surprise, they found felati,yely few middle-iftcome chil: 
dren enVoUed in day care. Instead,' the typical paying day-care 
user was more likely to be a chiUl of a professional couple or 
the child of a single parent. i> 

When the full range of child-care options used by study fami- 
lies was finalty understood, the project found that many ar- 
rangements tend^ to be informal and either free or relafcively 
inexoensive in terms 'of financial cost. For instance, several 
parents had worked out a type of child care labeled the **split- 
shift.'* In the split-shift arrangement, the father was available 
to take care of the children during time off from outside work 
while the mother went out of the home to work. Since all but 
three fathers in the sample held jobs during the core hours of 7 
a.m. to 6 p.m., the majority of split shifts involved the mother^s 
working jobs at night or on weekends. Split-shift arrangements 
imposed severe limitations or^ the kinds of jobs that women 
could take. The project members noted the relatively high pro- 
portion of women in the dual-worker, sample who were nurses 
or nursing students—seven to be precise— probably because 
such a career could be left and re-entered with less loss of 
tenure and because it offered flexibility in arrangements of work 
schedules. 

One apparent advantage of split-shift arrangements was that 
they obviated the, need for outside paid assistance. Child-devel- 
opment aclvantages were also apparent. The consensus of the 
Working Family Pr^^ect is that split shifts lead to good care for 
young children who can repain in their homes with familiar 
.caregivers and familiar play objects. However, the arrange- 
ments exact .costs frorp the parents. In addition to placing real 
limitations on a woman^s advancement in work, the split shift 
dramatically decreases the amount of time a couple has to 
spend together. During the work week, couples often saw each 
other primarily going in and out of the f'ront door of the family 
home. However, most had decided that the split-shift arrange- 
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ment was worth the pefsonarsatfrifices involved if the 
comfort and happines^Were correspondingly \ 

*A typical exanfple of the schedules split-shift families fol- 
lowed was seen in tjie case of the Longs. Mr. Long was em- 
ployed on a shift at a warehouse from. 5 p.m. until 1 a,m. He 
got home around 2 a.m. and slept until ^9 or 10. Mrs. Long h^d 
a part-time*job where sl)e was allowed to vary her hours within 
certain -^limits. She usually worked as a typist from 10 a.m. 
until 2 p.m. but occasionally wen^ to work later if her husband ' 
wqp sle6'|)ing! in. Each was responsible for the children while 
the other was away. One result of the arrangement, Mr. Long 
explained^ is thrit he now understands why his wife like? to get 
away from the house. After caring for the children alone while 
she worked, he was really glad when ^he returned and io6)f. 
Dvcfr and he could go to work for some peace and quiet. 

The split-shift arrangement could create flfictions between 
husband and Wife. For instance, a father; who participated in 
thef arrangement mjight think tha^t he was fulfillirig his obliga- 
tion to help his wife by giving the children dinner apd putting' 
them to bed while she was at Wprk. The wife who came homc^ 
at midnight to a kitchen sint full of dirty ^dirinei' dishes^ left 
over from a meal she l^ad prepared before going off to work 
might believe otherwise. 

> A few families in the sample managed to solve their child- 
care propems by haying the wife work in the home or in other 
places Where slie c6uld. be with the children. Three womeix 
provided family day care, and others worked in day-care cen- 
ters where their children Were enrolled. Although there wefe 
exceptional^, most of theiri viewed .day-care provision as a g0<(d 
way to solve Work problems during their children's preschool 
years rather than as a long-term career. / 

A few of the families evolved an informal gi re-and-take child- 
care arrangement with like-minded families ip tljeir neighbor- 
hoods. The three families with this arrapgement had mothers 
who worked only part time. The kenrys were a family vising 
this type of care. As Mrs. Henry, explained about her relation- 
ship with her neighbor: "Leila takes the Marft^s' kids and 
mine. Now I'll watch hers apd the Marshs' little boy. It's done 
for nothing ... it does get tiring sometimes. I had five the 
other day, and I was glad to see them go." 
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Despite the large proportion of families with relatives in the 
iBoston area, only one family reported using a grandparcyfit for 
child , CQffe during the working day. In- explaining -why she. 
turned to her mother, Mrs, Raymond said, 'This isn't a yeaf-in, 
year-out thing, thiB is something that happens maybe 2 months 
out of 6 or 7 yeaw/' Relatives were' relied on more often to 
provide, occasional care of children while the parents were en- 
gaged in l^ipUr^time pursuits. ^ 

A total of 11 families ip the sam^te^fnianaged to meet their 
childfCare needs without actually paying for th^m. Families 
who used out-of^hbrpe paid day care usually disc^SSfed itS bene^ 
fits to the child in terms of ir^Qreasing his dr,her exposure 'to a 
variety of experiences and people, llhe decisiaih to use a paid 
care arrangement frequently went along with a mothe^r's em- 
I^yment in so-called prime-time working jobs. In addition, 
theye families* were more likely to perceive the mother's \york 
as a stepping stone to a career 6r to long-term acfvancement 
and were usually willing to make the financial investment that 
out-bf-home cajr^ required. They also prized dependable care. 

Many of the familieVJiad at least tried out paid group care at 
one time or anpther. Most described how they met with some 
initial, resistance from youn^ children in the form of reluctance 
to be left— which mi^t corrtipue from' a few day3 to a "few 
weeks. Whether or not they persisted Jn using tk^e care in the' 
face of a cljild's reluctance depended in part on the family's 
dedication to4he' mother's employment. 'One difference between 
; those couples who stayed y^rith paid day care and those who did 
not seemed to be that in th^ former the wife saw her job as 
more than a respite from housevrbrii or a source of a bit of 
extra income and was willing ^ wait out the period of the 
- child's discontent with th? chilq-care situation. In the case of 
families? who gave up after a brief try, the parents often saw in 
the child's discontent confirmation 5f the mother's primary role 
as Qhief nurturer. While all tlje families jn the study demon- 
strated deep concern for their children, those who persisted 
• with %iy<^ar6 despite a child's protest were less focused on the 
tnaternal role e^s the single most important<bne in the mother's 
lifeT'^ , . ' . 

As wds mer\tioned earlier, use of multi*^!^ child-care strate- 
gies often complicated the, family's scheduling. Ohe reason for 
use of multiple-care strategies was the presence of two or more 
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children. in the family, especially if one child was in school and 
the other a pi-eschooler. The pressures placed on parents (par- 
ticularly the mother) in accommodating to the demands of 
multiplffccare strategies were great. For instance, Mrs.'Wyatjj. 
worked full time as.a secretary at a nearby real-estate agency,, 
where she was also studying real-estate sales and' management. 
Mr. Wyatt was a fireman and -worked part time as a carpenter. 
Mrs. Wyatt rose at 5:30 eaph morning of the H(eek to begin 
readying the children, Christoper, age 6, and Oliver, age 4, fpr 
school. She found this easier than getting the children up later 
and rushing them (in which case they balked and she was later 
than ever for work). Christopher attended fiM grade v-at 9 
neighborhood school. Oliver* was in a local nursery-school pro- 
gram from 9 to 12, 3 days a week. A neighbor and friend, whose 
• son attended the same nursery, drove Oliver to school and then 
picked the boys^p at noon. Mrs. Wyatt had 'to leave by 8 avm. 
for work, so Christopher walked to a friend's house nearby and 
waited there to go to schooUwith him. When Christopher came 
"home from school at 2:30 p.m., he picked up Oliver and the two 
boys walked to another neighbor's house, where they were« 
cared for until 5 p.m., when Mrs. Wyatt got thejg^on her way 
home from work. Orf the days when Oliver did not have school, 
he usually stayed with the wom^n all day. ^ 

During the evenings and on" weekends, the Wyatts took turns 
^pitching the boys, since Mr. Wyatt had to work occasionally. 
In addition there were often errands that needed to be run. The 
complicate^l schedule the Wyatts had forked out codld be all 
tod easily i/ndone, as happened when the afternoon babysitter's 
husband became seriously ill. Mrs. Wyatt's mother lived in a 
Marby town and was able- to fill in 'fbr a few days until a 
tJmporary .substitute could be found. Illness and other emer- 
♦gwicies were a constant threat to the precarious stability of 
multipleKjare arrangements: When asked what she migBt 
change about her ^wn child-care situation, Mrs. Wyatt replied, 
> . somewhat poignantly, 'Td like something a little more perma- 
nent. Not so nftiny changes." 

lOlegrating the Worlds of Work: Home and Workplace 

*^^%ho does <vhat liround the house? For most of the couples in 
the Boston study, a wife's retur|> to the Work force necessitated 
at least a few chai^fes in the way that domestic chores were 
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•performed. Different couples, evolved various strategies for 
coping with these new demands, and this variety was the sub- 
ject of intensive investigation by the Working Family Project. 

In writing about their findings on division of labor, 25 Project 
nfiembers make £he point that housework is not trivial; its 
performance has a m^jor impact on a family's quality of life. 
But it is timeKJonsuming, and there are a number of ways to 
get it done. 

\ In the dual-worker families, deallocation of chores was not 
the' only important issue that couples had to negotiate. Often, 
underlying new divisions of labor was the need for changes in 
attitude toward the work that each partner performed or 
thought most appropriate to perform. Demands for changes in 
the way housework was carried out usually came from women 
who were dissatisfied with having to 4p nearly everything in 
the home and work outside as well. Husbands tended to resist 
such pressures. The issue was a sensitive one for many couples, 
as it involved challenges to long-held and deeply ingrained 
notions about'the proper roles of men and women. 

Some men spoke openly of their discomfort at being com- 
pelled or eve^l being asked to do ''woman's work.'' They could 
develop rather elaborate rationalizations for their unwilling- 
ness to pepform around the house, as was the case with Mr. 
Sedman, a bricklayer. Both he and his^wife wbrked all day out 
of the home. At night her discontent was obvious when he 
woula adjourn after dinner to relax in the living room while 
she cleaned dishes from a meal that she had prepared. He 
admitted that she never openly confronte4 him on the issue, 
but she made remarks that he interpreted as asking him to 
help* Mr. Sedman thought that this was unfair. As he pointed 
out, his work was physical and could not be compared in diffi- 
culty to the office work that his wife performed dufing the day. 
Therefore, it was all right for hini sit dbwn and relax at 
night. ^ ' ' • 

Women, while demanding more from-their*husbands in many, 
instances, also shared some ambivalence about ichanging the 
domestic status quo. The Working Family Project found a ten- 
dency amfcng wives to equate cleanliness with a high level of 
performance of their*role iq the, home. Sirjce the home rather 
than the workplace was central to the identity of most women, 
they were unwilling to part with the homemaker r^le. Even in 
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instances wher6 husbands did perform household chores, wives 
tended to be" critical of their efforts. One man noted that his 
wife was much fussier about dirt sinfce he had assumed some 
responsibility for dusting, and sji^ on the other hand, noted 
how he worked 6nly "around the edges." Even when men took 
on Bi particular task, they tended to execute it with less thor- 
oughness than their wives would have. 

Members* of the Working Family Project made a distinction 
between role-sharing aM task-scaring. Role-sharing", they say, 
involves the assumptioti of responsibility for the execution of 
tasks- by both partners. Accordingly, in a role-sharing family, ' 
the husband considers himself obligated to see that certain 
things are done, without advice or reminders from his wife. 
Task-sharing is a second mechanism for dividing labpr without 
actually changing underlying ayumptions ab<Jut proper roles of 
the marital partners. The tasjjrsharing husband "helps out" his 
>4Kife as'' she needs his assistance, either on a short-term or a 
long-term basis. But the ultimate responsibility for seeing t^at 
something gets done remains hers. Likewise, the task-aharing. 
couple see the woman's outside work as a way of "helping ouV 
the Tiusband in his performance of the breadwinner role. He 
remains, howeyer, chief performer in this domain. The Work- 
ing <Family Prbject notes that most of the couple^ their study 
were more comfortable with the concept of task-sharing. View- 
ing, their spouses' contributions in this way allowed tl^m to 
preserve traditional notions of the proper 'structure of the 
family (homemaker-nurturer vs. breadwinner) while at the 
^me time dividing taskrf among themselves. The re^archers 
also note that women were more >41 ling (and in some cases 
more eager) to assume a breadwinner role than most of the 
men were to assume a "househusband" rple. 

in their sample'; the Working Family Project found only two- 
couples who had actually negotiated th^ iafcue of roles and had 
decided upon a splitjrf domestic responsibilities. In e^ch cafc, 
the wife reported pleakre w^h the new equitable division but 
also a reqidual 1 1 irtri^HijaMTintnr from the home. 

Each wife also demonstrated aAugh commitment to her outajde 
job. In other families, helping out remain'ed the mechanism 
by wli^p^a new division of labor was undertaken. Men who 
"helped* out" might< perform a great deal of housevork, as in 
bne family wherc/thertii were several children present in the 
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home. The mother had been working for years ancf the husband 
helped out extensively throughout this period. He saw himself 
as continuing to do so on a more or less permanent iWli, but 
he still described his wife as retaining primary respo'qsibility 
for the role of homemaker, even though for the forseeable 
future she could not shoulder the entire burden of domestic 
,,work because of the conflicting demands of hejr outside job. 
- Many of the women in the sample accepted Irhis definition of 
their responsibilities. Mrs. Henry stayed at home with-,^her 
children all day' and then went to work at^lkigix^. Despitewe 
tremendous pressures placed on her, she still expected herself 
to be a good mother and a meticulous housekeeper. Mrs. Ssfndle 
was pregnant with her second child at the. time of the study 
and was working 40 hours a week. Nonetheless, she chided 
herself for being ''lazy'' because she rested in the n^prnings. 
Hence, the workirtg women in the sample were more likely to 
add new responsibilities to the domestic ones that most saw as 
primary rather than to rearrange their households so that 
tasks and roleg would be more equally shared or simplified. 

Couples in the sample were asked to cpmplete a checklist on 
allocation of chores in the home. Results corroborated the im-- 
pressions gained from interviews. Typically, women reported 
themselves as carrying out time-consuming daily chores such as 
cooking, cleaning, doing laundry, and making beds. These are 
precisely the tasks whose accomplishment is undone daily by 
the family. Husbands varied in the amount they^ helped out but 
men usually performed repairs and outdoor tasks. Most avoided 
those activities that the culture at large has defined as 
''woman's work." 

To the extent that husbands regularly shared in home-cen- 
tered tasks, they were almost invariably more involved >yith 
chil4 care than with housekeeping. Since husbarids were less 
preoccupied with the endless demands of managing a home 
than were their wives, they could play with their children, 
giving them their relatively undivided attention. The wife, in 
her role as housekeeper and mother, was usually involved in 
several activities at once. Especially if she worked outside the 
home during , the day, her children could be particularly in 
nee?l of attention and interaction at just that time when de- 
mands were heaviest on her for the preparation of dinner. 
Perhaps as a result, both Jiusbands and wives tended to see the 
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man as the more patient parent. For eiample, in the Henry 
f^ily, Mrs. Henry cared for the children all day and then 
Wetiyto work .at night: Before she left she cleaned the house 
andilprepared a meal for the family- Mr. Henry could not 
undeffttand why she didn't relax more and enjoy the children 
aa he did. Neither seemed to recognize how the allocation of 
home^entered work affected the time .aijd emotional energy 
available to her for enjoyable child care. / 

The Working Family Project also notes that for many women 
a source of resentment was to be found in their perception of 
the husband as taking over^many of the more pleasurable 
aspects of child care— for instance, be3-time stories— while 
they, the Vomen, were left ^i^'ith domestic chores and routine 
child care. The husband who helps ^ut may remove from the 
wife's domain one of the most rewarding aspects of her role. 

While not minimizing the strain on the father in dual-worker 
families, the Working Family Project saw the mother as subject 
to more pressures. The toll women paid in tr^ng to assume 
new responsibilities along with the old was a BeAge of being 
rushed constantly, under prfiSSWe, never able to relax or con- 
sider a job properly finished. The toll was compounded when a 
husband was ambivalent over a wife's working. . ^ . 

Most of the women interviewed admitted to feeling tired 
during the day allhough several said they were "ashamed" to 
sqy so. Others perceived themselves as jrritable and edgy with 
their spoGsm and children. Trying to live up to the super- 
mother/superwoman ideal as many did, they took on too many 
tasks at once. TheWorkirtg Family Project believfes that most 
of the women lacked! clear mpdels of working mothers or even a 
secure and realistic/sense of their own role responsibilities and 
their limitations iftd instead strained to combine and reconcile 
competing demaMfl on their time and energy. 

About-half thdy womejL in the sample expressed dissatisfac- 
tion With their doWatitfvv^rk situation. What they actually did 
varied, however^Some tacitly' accepted it without engaging 
their husbands ifTovert argument or discussion, and two negoti- 
ated changes in roles. For others, the issue of housework re- 
mained a constant Source of overt tension in the marriage. 

On the other hand, change, >^ile slow and difficult, could be 
noted in the families. For instante, many of the women at first 
emphasized financial reasons for their return to outside em- 
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ployment, saying that they .were '^helping out** the family. Sub- f 
sequenfiyThoweVer, several expressed a real determination to. ^ 
work and to pursue a career. It does not seem implausible to 
suggest that the tentativeness they felt at the beginning about 
working was gradually overcome by the success of their ww 
arrangements. Over the course of the experience, many cam^ 
to see outside employment as a regular and normal part of 
their daily lives. Likewise, many men expressed to the intei^- 
viewers how they hajj to rethink their roles as husband, father, m 
)rker. Most began their participation in child care with^/^ 
^^rtainty which seemed to come from inexperience with 
and toddlers, but as their confidence grew they began to 
see themselves "^as much better parents than their own fathers 
and thiey took, pride in their roles. Nonetheless, despite their 
apparent willingness to expand thei'l' participation in dhild 
care, and despite the fact that they were usually doing more 
than before, they wefe more resistant about doing housework 
than were women about doing outside ^york. This circumstance 
suggests something of an assymmetry in role ^tj^ansiti^os for 
men and womenr The Working Family Project hypothesizes 
that in some of the^ families the initial stages of ''helping out** 
were being transformed into something closer to actual role- 
sharing. However, thg spouses often had different views of this 
transformation, ipany women ultimately seeing their participa- 
tion in the breadwinner role as more than just helping out and 
most husbands not sharing this perception. Even in the two 
self-consciously egalitarian families in the sample, there were 
pressures to retain a more traditional sex-role organization. 
Where models of a new social form are unavailable, the im- 
-pulse toward older norms remains strong. 

Choice of Jobs, Career Commitment and Family Responsibilities 

The choice of jobs and the individuaPs attitude ^oward his or 
her employment reflected further aspects of differences in per- 
ceived roles and responsibilities. While the home front re- 
mained '*a major arena of conflict for many couples, and while 
some of the women were consciously evolving new notions of 
their function in the paid work force, the provider role re- 
mained the most salient pne for men and one which all the 
men in the dual-worker sample took with great seriousness. 
The importance with which the earning function was regarded 
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by the men was demonstrated by their work histories. Several 
explained to the interviewers how marriage and children fprced 
a man to become very concerned with' job secui-ity. Of the 11 

..njen in the sample over 30 years of age, 3 had held theirjob for 
10 years or .longer, and 4 had been at the same job between 5 
and 7 years. Time and again, the theme of stability and secu- 
rity recurred in reflections. M^eal left a job in a White-collar 
cogipany when his' first child arrived and took>a 30 percent cut ■ 

•in pay to ifeome a teacher for the greater job security that 
teaching, provided. Other men reported that they stayed in jobs 
they found difficult or boring in order to satisfy their family's 
needs for security. For men, their main role definition was 
outside th^home, but they considered their outside work to be 
a family-related ^activity. Men were likely to report greater^ 

! stress in the performance of their paid'jobs than in theu" home 

• work, whereas for women the opposite was the case. On\ of the 
mothers, a registered nurse, held a very taxing emergency- 

* oriented job, but she spoke o^t as a respite from the demands 
of the home. On the other hand, if men complained of stress, 
they were likely lio identify outside work as iU source.' 

DifferenctjTTlplpwcceived responsibility were also reflected in 
the types of joDs -^chosen. Very f&vf women had jobs that had 
benefits or retirement programs. Most of the men held such 
jobs. More than the men, women placed importance in job 
choice on the task-extrinsic criteria such as hours, convenience 
of commuting, the character of the physical surroundings, and 
the- friendliness and helpfulness of coworkers. ' 

The differences in importance given to criteria probably re- 
flected real differences in demands placed on men as compared 
with thope placed on women. Women were expected to put 
their home responsibjlities above those of paid work ^d to 
bearihe principal burden of child care and housework. -MaHy 
chose jobs because of the need for schedules or locations that 
would allow them to meet family obligations. 

Women's grfeiter emphasA on pleasant physical surroundings 
and friendly coworkers may have reflected the lesser intrinsic 
rewards of their outside Work.'lf the Work itself Is boring, then 
it is important that the interpersonal aspects of the job be 
pleasant. Mrs. Samuels, a home day-care provider, described an 
earlier job she had. *" ^ 
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It was full time but a lot of the time, there wasa't 
enough to keep me busy even half the day. It was a. 
really boring job. The only thing that made the job 
worth while was the people I worked with. They were 
just wonderful. But the job was very boring. - 

^ Fgr many women, work surrojundings were important be- 
cause outside employment was the means by which they es- 
cappd from thfiji^olation^ and tedium of being at home all day. 
Some said that work provided a means of preventing personal 
stagnation, offered a source of adult companionship, and fur- 
nished a way gf keeping well-rounded. They thought that an 
expansion of their personal horizons was of benefit to their 
families as well. 



•Being a Good Parent 

Being a good parent, in a confusing and dangerous world and 
in the absence of cleax role guidelines; was perhaps the chief 
concern of the rticgority of the couples in the sample. This 
concern was reflected in choices of substitute child care, in the 
compromises many of the women had made in their jobs, and 
in the men's search for job , security even at the expense of 
excitement on advancement oppoHunities. It was also reflected 
in opinions articulated during the hours of conversation that 
the Working Family Project engaged in with them. 

Parents of both' sexes, bi^t particularly mothers, tended to be 
obsessed with the issue of maintenance of high istandards in the 
performance of childrearing. .Som6 complained that outside 
work had caused them to lower their sta^idards although the 
evidence they could marshall in support of these claims was 
Jimited. Lein reports a particularly telling anecdote about one 
mother In the sample. Upon arriving at the family home for 
observation, Lein was greeted at the door by an upset woman 
who proceeded to characterize herself as a ''terrible mother.*' 
As it turned out, tht woman's 4-year-old daughter had gotten 
out of bed at sunrise and had gone into the kitcien where she 
cracked eggs and mixed them with detergent. Sli e proceeded to 
• smear the mixture on the walls of a hallway. Uion discovering 
<^the child's deed, the mother lost her composure and screamed 
at ^her. This behavior she defined in herself asj an incident' of 
poor mothering. 
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Virtually all parents had difficult-tomaintain notions of 
what a good parent ought to be. If they had experienced, a 
happy childhood, they measured their performance against that 
of their own parents. If they did not hold pleasant meijnories, 
they strove to surpass theic parents' performance. -How^eve., 
despite well-defined goals of producing a happy, adjusted chijd. 

• very ifew parents had models of the behavioral means for 
achieving the desired ends. 

For example, most parents were reluctant to accept «advice 
about childrearing fi:om their older relatives because they, the 
parents, thought times" had changed so dramatically that such 
counsel would be obsolete; Others noted that the older genera- 
tion had been far from faultless in childrearing. As Mrs. Henry 
remarked, "I don't thinly the way I raise my children is any of 
my relatives' business. If their kids were perfect, I'd go to them 
and ask how they did it, but they're far from perfect." Resis- 

• tance to advice from grandparents was also a way of differenti- 
, ating the newer family from their families of origin, particular- 
ly if they lived in close proximity. 

The dual-worker families were likewise ambivalent about 
expert opinion. Mrs. Long said of the ubiquitous book of Dr. 
Spo^-^"When they [the children] were sick or something, I'd 
look it up . . . otherwise, he has a lot of screwy ideas." And 
Mrs. Hunt remarked, "When I first started o\^l lived with Dr. 
Spock. Then I decided, I'm not going to bring my children up 
out of a book." 

On the other 'hand, what reading the parents did in pppular 
child development led many of them to believe tli^t^he. person- 
ality of a« child was strongly molded, if not determined, by 
environmental events. occurring before the age. of 3. Viewing 
themselves as, responsible for providing an pptimal environ- 
ment for their children's development and yet lacking blear 
guidelines for parental l^havior, the couples tended-^ to rely 
heavily on their own inner resources or on talking things out 
between themselves. This need to define standards, particularly 
during the preschool years, added yet another significant stress 
to their lives. , 
The theme of parenting in a dangerous world kept recurring 
. in conversations. The source of threats to the child was not 
always easily identified, although drug pushers were frequently 
men ti^ed, perhaps because of media attention to drug prob- 
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lems in the schools.. Couples would discuss their anxiety over 
^the prpspfccts of fearing child responsibly only tq loi^e control 
later on. One woman noted' that her son was a wonderful 
individual, "a great kid/' and would con tinue that way unles s 
some forc^ "out there^^ot to him. Underlying the reluctance of 
some parents to allow outsiders to care for their children was 
the anticipation that the substitute rearers would hold values 
different from those of the parents. 

Whatever problems they » anticipated in the future or had to 
deal with in the present, the couples an dual-worker families 
were highly focused on the needs of their children. They hoped 
to instill in them "good*' values and to promote their healthy 
development. To that end, the^worlds of home and work had to 
be coordinated to make the children's lives securp and pleasant. 

Summary 

The Working Family Project came to establish rapport with 
most of, the families they studied. Their efforts allow otheVs to 
share a candid picture of how one group of urban married 
couples managed to coordinate the v^orlds of work and home. 
What emerges is a view of people t^ing to maintain some 
tradi^on within change. The welfare oflchildren and the value 
ofvhaving them is held highest by most parents, although as 
concessions to economic factors many have limited family size 
to fewer offsprirfc than they desired in the early years of mar- 
riage. In an era reputed to be egocentric, maoy of the couples 
arranged split shifts jso that youngsters could remain in the 
home — this at the sacrifice of free time to spend together as a 
couple. 

Economic factors necessitated wives' return to the paidlkbor 
forc6 and had some influence on the way that the house was 
run. Perhaps understandably, women tended to be more 
stressed by their dual tasks than men, who oftentimes resisted 
change. But both men and women appeared to be somewhat 
reluctant to redefine their central roles. Women remained emo- 
tionally tied to the nurturer-homemaker role and tended to 
hold unrealistic expectations for their performance in the 
worlds of home and outside work. 

The abandonment of traditional nuclear family structure 
was, initially at least, a source of difficulty for m^y. Men were 
concerned about threats to their self-image as breadwinner and 
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wome|i about the effectff of their employment on their children/ 
Howlver, there were indications, even among this apparently 
•conservative group, that they were adapting successfully, to the 

— chang e s demand e d by maternal e mploym e nt. Wom e n, mor e 
readily, than men, were enjoying new role responsibilities, but 
both spouses |howed some signs oC^assuming each other's roles. 

It is regrettable that not enough time has elapsed so that the 
25 families could be viewed longitudinally to see if their appar- 
ent ability to cope and adapt despite obvious tensions will be^ 
maintained over the years. In the meantime, the findings of the 
Working Family Project can serve to dissipate some of the 
more common fears of the decline of the American, family as 

* more mothers work outside of the home. The findings highlight 
positive as well as negative aspects of increasing maternal par- 
ticipation in the paid work force and offer a realistic poijrait of 
family and work life as they exist in urban America today. 
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DEPRESSION AND LOW-INCOME, 
FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES 



Principal Investigator: Deborah Belle, EdD., et al. 
Author: Eunice Corfman, NIMH 



Not often^ but on occasion, a research project is undertaken 
on the cutting edge of an urgent social issue where /'something 
must be done/' evep though the knowledge base is not yet 
secure enough to show clearly what that ''something" should 
be. The Stress a<W F&milies Project is such an undertaking. 
Initially under the direction of the late Dr. Marcia Guttentag, 
this cross-disciplinary team of women researchers is now under^ 
the direction of JDr. Deborah Belle at Harvard's Graduate' 
School of Education. 

The Stress and Familieis Project deals with several urgent 
social issues that have kindled passion and reaction over the 
last decade. One is the role of women, an iisaiie formulated, 
explored, and developed mostly by white middle^lass women, 
but here extended to both white atid black low-income women. 
A s^ond is the cultural phenomenon of depression character- ^ 
ized as "the TOs illness,'' as anxiety was said to belong to the 
60s. Related to both is the commqn but debated finding that far 
more women suffer from depression than do men. Still a fourth 
issue is the specialized but tantalizing one that, like oil and 
water, research and activism do not mix.* And last is the social 
reality of increasing numbers -^f low-income female parent 
who are rearing their children aloi^e and the social issues of 
what this bodes for them, their children, and society. 
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To approach this knot of social issues required W broadly 
conceived research scheme and a broadly scaled r^pearch pro- 
gram spaced over several years. Much of the original scherpe 
as~^neeived under thte tutelage and with the driving spirit of 
Dr. Guttentag. With' her sudden and unexpected death, her 
colleagues' task was the conversion- of grief tq an abiding com- 
mitment to carry jthe work to its conclusion. . 
i A somewhat special spirit has marked development of the 
research ^lesign and alsp the relation of the colleagues to each 
other an(f to. their respondents. The tferm/'sisterhood" is a wan 
and still awkward expression fgr the close and interdependent 
collaboration of the extended team of researchers specializing 
in different aspects of the project. One outcome of t^he women's 
movement has been to question the necessity of a" hierarchy or 
pecking order for the efficient execution of a large and compli- 
cated enterprise. The team does not have one. Moreover, in the 
second phase of the research scheme, a series of intensive inter- 
views with a selected number of lowrincome families, the team 
has consistently invited their respondents to share in the col- 
laboration. In part this may be women^ movement sisterhood, 
but it is also a deliberate function of the research objective and^ 
design. In human research, gaining the intimacy and trust of 
subjects may be a precondition for authentic, true responses. In 
intervention research, trusting the subject's capacity to know 
what s needed can be an important guide . in the research 
design of interventions. 

The research scheme may be divided into three phases. In 
the firBt phase a study was undertaken to investigate the valid- 
ity of the common understanding that many more women 
suffer from depr^ession than^ fhen and to see why this might 
be 80. One outcome of this investigation was Ihe finding that 
disproportionately large numbeYs of low-income, single-parent 
mother and low-income married mothers of young children 
were depressed. This led to a second phase of th« research 
scheme, an intensive investigation of a small sample of these 
mothers, using a combination of recently developed question- 
naires, obwjrVations, and opeii';i6|;)d)|3|(J ititerviews. These werp 
designed to^<?.lioft,whftt pou(^lM|iij^rn|f(: primary 
causcts 'iHy^)ft^c)h v^ii^t^^ 

• migh|..^%W3^ tb, sucW,. ^ ^ : r-, }:^\m ^ 
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. Towacd ^^MMilfl^ of this second phase, a conference was held 
^a^ the Aspi^^Btitute'fpr Hgimanistic Studies in Aspen, Colo. 
•'Phe activist commitment of the project became explicit as the 
team described the project i^ careful detail to invited partici- 
pants from the worlds of journalism and the mass media, the 
Federal bureacracy, national and State legislatures, and the 
academic community. The ^participants were asked in turn to 
publicize the problem^ critique what ha^been done, and realis- 
tically Appraise the political, legislative, and program difficul- 
ties in actually bringing abopt effective interventions. The 
third phase. of the reseaVcJi scheme. is still ahead. It has two 
parts. The first will be a follow-up to the second phade inten- 
sive study, to oonHfti many of 'its leads. Thjp second will be to 
test a selected^ nuniber of -interventiohs in the light of the 
advice from 'Aspen and of findings from the follow-up study. 

It -is a long and sustained march the .teaiT\^has undertaken, 
'ambitious in its variety of goals and challenging in requiring 
control of tjie tensioni^ introduced^y trying to satisfy 'all of 
thenl— the pigor of practicing science,> ^kif^ commitment of find- 
ing ways to mitigate a painful social condition, the bonding to 
women who nfeedi help. . ( ) 

THE FIRST PHAife . 

In the eariy TOs, one consequence of the rising consciousness 
and sense of outrage o^ militant feminism was a claim by 
Phyllis Ches}er in a book for the general reader. Women find 
Madne^that in the area oT me«tal health women are blatant- 
ly miijffagnosed and niistred^^ed (1971). Much of the evidence 
offered was anecdotal, liaised on individM^l interviews, and some 
of the statistical data on in- and out-patient populations do not 
support the claims made from them. 

At about the same time a study of Goye and Tudor (1973, p. 
82*) concluded that "All the information on persons in psy- 
chiatric treatment indicates that more womeA are mentally 
ill." The cli^im Was made not only in the s^nse that more 

* women w^ere becoming mentally ill, butjftlso in t^a sense that 
more women than men are mentally 111. While the ciain#9n the 

yint sense was statisticially supported, th^^ claim in the second 
sense rested on an extremely narrow definition of meiit^l ill- 
ness that^excluded diagnostic categories such as alcohol disor- 
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ders, drug di^rders, organic brain syndromes, personality dis- 
orders, ftnd transient situational disorders of childhood and 
adolescence, in all of which men predomirtate. 

In truth, not enough was known about the relation of women 
and mental health to be able to separate fact from mere a^er- 
tion. Hence, the first phase of the study singled out this prob- 
lem as a place to beginrA collaborative study was conducted by 
Harvard University and the National Institute of Mental 
Health; called the Women and Mental Health Services project, 
and the Co-Directors were Marcia Guttentag at Harvard and 
Susan Salasin, th| project officer at NIMH. Statistical data 
provided by NIMH's Division of Biometry and Epidemiology 
included trend data on sex differences in utilization rates and. 
(fata on use of community mental health service facilities. This 
was added to the data on use by women and men of State and 
county mental hospitals, publicly supported* facilities, and pri- 
vate psychiatric treatment, out- and inpatient care in general 
hospital psychiatric units and in private mental hospitals.* 

All these sources of statistical data were *brought together 
and analyzed to see whether there are sex differences in the 
use of mental health services and in what categories of illness 
such differences may occur. But this only indicated the data for 
people seeking treatment. It did not indicate the sex differences 
/and prevalence of these illnesses out in the general population. 
The latter would be needed, too, in oiyler to decide what the 
problems were, how large, and then what might be done about 
them. So to the data analyses of use of services were added 
reviews of the epidemiological literature on prevalence and 
incidence of mental illness, both nationally and internationally. 

Findings . ' 

Women and Depression 

Womeh are more likely to be depressed than men. Epidemi- 
ological studies show that fhore Women than men show symp- 
toms of depression, and utilization rates show that women have 
a much4^igher rate oC treated depjjjssion than do men. Among 
women, noAwhites generally showhigher ratps of mental ill- 
' ness than dt\wl|ites. The .highest rates are found among sepa- 
. rat^d or divoriWlnien and women. Among women t'he'^highest 
rates are in the ^5-44 age group, ^ong marrifed wc^men de- 
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presaive.symptomB are most common among women who have 
no children .or women whoee childr6n are living with them. 
Older women, whose children have l«ft home, do not show such 
high mean depression scores. The percentage of women and 
men diagAosed as having personality' disorders, neurosis, and 
schizophJfenia are roughly equivalent, yet twice as many 
women as men' are diagnosed as suffering from depressive disor- 
ders (Redick 1974). These peak for women in the the 25-44 age 
gtoup. Depression is the leading diagnosiri^'for women, except in 
State and county mental hospitals, where schizophrenia is first. 
In contrast, for men, alcoholic disorders, schizophrenia, and 
personality disorders, in that order, are the leading diagnoses 
for State and county mental hospital admissions, and schizo- 
phrenia and personality disorders in community mental health 
centeVs.- In developed nations mental health utilization figures 
show significantly greater numbers of depressed females than 
' males (Weiss'man 1975). Nearly all studies of treated cafces of 
depression show a marked increase in young females diagnosed, 
as depressed during the past two decades. Recent epidemiologic 
studies confirm the preponderance of depressed women (Radloff 
1975; Pearlin 197^). 

The rate of depressive disorders- seems to be incr6a8ing. In 
1971 the sin^e diagnostic category with the largest number of 
additions was "affective and depressive disorders." It is the 
leading diagnostic category for both - white and nonwhite 
women. These increases do not appear to be the result of diag- 
nostic bias or changet in psychiatric labeling. If one looks 
be)(ond treated cases to evidence from the world at large, epide- 
miologic studies of suicide attempters show them to be over- 
' . whelmingly young females, mostly between the agbs of 20 and 
30, with an increase among married and separated/divorced 
wyien. SeVeral studies of the personality ofjuicide-attempters 
h<fve found most of them (about 80 percent) to be clinically 
depressed at the time of the attempt. OTi* typical suicide-at- 
tempter tends to be a young woman from a lower middle-clasp 
backgrotind who has a recent history ot serious interpersonal 
conflict, especially divorce, separation, or a rocky marriage (al- ^ 
though the nuptibers of actual suicides are disproportionately 
male). One recent study found that the most depressed women 
were those who were poorly educated, were working at low* 
status jobs, and were married, with children at home. Scores 
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indicate, too, that the lower the age of the youngest child, the 
higher the likelihood of depression. It is the young, married, 
working low^ncome mother who is most likely to be depressed 
(Radloff 1975). These findings are also supported by community 
studies in other developed countries. Further, economic hard- 
'^ip, social isolation, and parental responsibilities are life con- 
ditions that impinge most sharply on the single-parent family 
head, who is nearly always (97 percent of the time) a woman 
(Pearlin 1975). 

. These findings provide a clue to some caused of depression. 
The findings are, however, at odds with hormonal theories that 
place mt^nopausal wome^i as particularly at risk for depression 
v and with psychological "empty nest" theories about mothers of 

similar age confronting homes without children and hence lives 
bereft of their main purpose and function. 

In response to. the findings an hypothesis emerged about 
some causes of depression consistent with them. High rates of 
depression seem to be associated with stresses that derive from 
life conditions such as single parenthood, low income, poor 
education, and responsibility for youn^ children. An additive 
stress theory is consistent with several findings. Women with 
young children at home show higher mean depression scores 
than women whose chiJdreh have left. The fact that larger 
numbers of nonwhite than white families have a single parent 
is consistent with the higher rates of mental illness in black 
than white women. The hypothesis of the additive stress theory 
is that, cumulatively, different sources of stress increasingly 
put one at risk for depression. Added stresses become too much 
to bear, and if there is no relief fijom them, the risk of depres- 
sion increases. 




there is a close connection between Se- 
ligman's concept of learned helplessness 
I and the powerlessness of ma/i^ women^s 
roles . ... V 



" But there is a second part to the hypothesis* The sex differ- 
ences in rates of depression may be related to amditions of 
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helplessnessM responding to stresses. According to Seligman, 
the etiology of a particular depression includes a past history of 
learned helplessness which creates susceptibility in the person 
(1974). Further, a current situation of helplessness is th6 imnrfte- 
diate environmental agent of the depression. The hypothesis 
assumes that the role society teaches many women encourages 
them to learn helplessness: to be passive, not to be aggressive, 
not to seek power but to trust others, to nurture others and put 
their needs before one's own, to appreciate mastery in others' 
and not threaten them with one's own, and so on. Thus, there 
is a close connection between* Seligman's concept of learned, 
helplessness and the powerlessness of many women's roles 
which may help explain the greater prevalence of depression 
among them. 

Recent research (Dohrenwend 1973) has tried to relate stress- 
ful life events to physical and mentel symptoms and in an 
additive way to health problems of all kinds. Examples of 
stressful life events are divorce, loss of a spouse,' loss of a job, 
relocation, and even minor stresses such as quitting smoking or 
dieting. Epidemiologic studies show a high correlation between 
such stresses and mental health symptoms. So still a third part 
of the hypothesis is that lives of depressed people may show a 
greater number of precipitating life-stress events. We should 
distinguish these life events from the more general and long- 
lasting life conditions that are the subject of the first part of 
the hypothesis, such as being poor, living alone, and raising 
small children. \ 

There are thus three adpects of this hypothesis: stress of life 
conditions, learned h^elplessness, and stre^f life events. Ac- 
cording to this socio-psychological-explanation of depre^ion, we 
should expect to find it among people with the highest rates of 
stressful life conditions and life evertts with which they must 
cope, and at the same time the fewest actual possibilities for 
mastery over them. This hypothesis ifl consistent with bio- 
chemical theories. Although learned helplessness and the stress 
of life conditions arid evefits may combine to cause depression, 
biochemical studies of depression indicate that there aresbio- 
chemical correlates of these states. (Indeed, although this study 
does not test for biochemical correlates of depression, there 
may be a feedback system between the biochemical and jwytho- 
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genie aspects of depression.) It remains for the second phase of 
the study to begin to investigate the validity of this hypothesis. 

Other Findings 

m Women are more likely than men to be diagnosed as neurot- 
ic» and men are more likely than women to be diagnosed as 
having alcohol disorders. 

• The data are ambiguous about whether men or women are 
at greater risk for mental illness. Men show higher rates of 
admission to State and county mental hospitals, while 
women show higher rates to community meirtal health cen- 
ters. Before any comparisons can be made, the type of 
mental illness must be expicitly defined. 

\# Though data are sparse and subject %o different interpreta- 
^"'"Hiaaa/a^ilable information suggests that people from lower 
sociftl classes have a higher risk of mental illness than 
people frOm higher classes. 

• People who are separated or divorced show higher t<les of 
mental illness than people in other marital-status catego- 
ries. Further, the data imply that rates of mental illness are 

' much higher among single men than among single women. 

• Regtarding agey the highest rates of mental illness for 
women are in the 26-44 age group, the seconci highest are in 
the 15-24 age grt)up. For men, these two groups also have 

, .tie highest jiatep, but the order is reversed. In addition, men 
ii I the youngest group, 18 and under, have k much higher 
rftte of^dniission to mental health facilities than females in ' 
that aji( group. ^ \ 

THE SECOND PHASE , \ ^ 

The burden of findings from th^ firpt phase led the Harvard 
team to focus for its second phase'^on depression in Qiothers of 
young children in low-income fanliilies. The objectives were to 
investigate thi> kinds of stresses that lead to their high rates of 
depression and to jptudy the effects of these stresses and depress 
Sion on their young children. ^ ^ 
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An Intensive i'ield Study 

The members of the team now turned from broad gauge 
.epidemiologic studies of depression prevalence in treated and 
' untreated populfl^^;ion8 to an entirely different research ap-» 
/ preach and design, an intensi/e field study of 48 loV-income 
/ mothers and their children. This' was zeroing in fW a nation- 
al picture to an intimate look at people in a fapiily. 
The age of the i^omen varied from 2144 with a mediaij) of 30. 
' They were racially divided, 21 black, 22 white. By marital 
status 20 were single— never married, widowed, separated or 
divorced, and 23 coupled— 12 legally married and 12 living with 
a man. Most had home high Mhool education, almost two-thirds 
had a diploma. Their med^n age at the birth of their first 
child was 19. At the time of interview, 32 of. the 43 were 
4 receiving Aid For Dependent Children' benefits. The median 
number of household members was 4.6, and the median per 
capita yearly houi9ehoJ,d income was $1,462. 

The women were recruited from three Boston -area neighbor- 
hoods, one mostly black, one mostly white, and one mixed. 
Contacts Were made through community groups, ' settlement 
houses, political groups, day-care centers, housing projects, and 
schools. A financial incentive was offered for participation. An 
. attempt was made to keep ihcome and educational differences 
between married and single women and bet;^een black and 
white as small as possible. Conversely,- worafen were selected 
with a wide range of educational and wor^ng histories, with 
from one to, many children, living with from none to many 
additional kin. 

Two researchers worked with each family. One interviewed 
the mother. The other observed family interaction in the home 
over a series of sessions, interviewed the children about their 
relationship with their parents, and interviewed the parent(s) 
about child-rearing practices. Black women were interviewed 
by a black woman and white women by a white one. All of the 
interviewers were women, but mme of the child observers were 
mei>. Work with each family exteiided over 3 (# 4 months with 
weekly or biweekly visits. Usually the reseilrchers visited the 
family separately. Researchers were usualUr graduate students 
at the Harvard School of Education experienced in working 
with low-income mothers and children, Some were middle-aged ^ 
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with families of their own, many had community experience. 
Most achieved high rapport with their families. No family 
dropped out of the study after work with th^m had begun. 

The Interviews 

One objective of the interviews was to determine the rate of 
depression among these mothers. A widely used self-report 
measure of depressive symptoms, fche CES-D Scale, was admin- 
istered to each of them, once toward the beginning of the work 

'with them and once toward the end of the study. The measure 
asks such questions as ''whether their appetite was poor, 
whether everything they did was an effort, whether ^hey had 
crying spells, felt lonely, or could not 'get going/" Twenty such 
questions covering the past week were asked. A self-report 
measure was also given for each of three other mental health 
indicators— anxiety, self-esteem, and locus of control. The meas- 
ures were the Zuckeffnan Ac^ective Checklist for measurement 

- of Anxiety, Rosenberg's Self-Esteem and Stability of Self Scales, 
and Pearlin's Mastery Scale. 

' A second objective was to see whether depression correlated 
^ in these wometi with their life stresses. This was complicated by 
the fact that most life-event-stress scales developed up until 
now have been derived from Ind are hence possibly unique to 
middle-class men, though across several races. Dr. Vivian Ma- 
kosky, ,of St. Lawrence University and thp Stres$ and Families 
Staff, is responsible for constructing the life-event and life- 
condition-stress measures. Her working hypothesis y^as that 
these event scales might be missing stressful evints unique to 
women, overlooking or misevaluating stressful Events unique to 
low-income people and, lastly, losing an important distinction 
betweeil stressful jife events and stressful life conditions (1978). 
Life-eveht scales quantify and weigh changes in one's life that 
.^dditively predispose one to increasing risk for mental or physi- 
cal disease (Holmes and Rahe 1967). Makosky'id hypothesis was 
that some of the stress in one's life is not related to how much 
things change (events), but to how much an oppressive condi- 
tion stays the same where conditions -are ongoing, enduring 
! aspects of one's life (Makosky 1978). What needed development, 
• then, w^re ways of Quantifying stressful life conditions, consid- 
ering both severity and duration, in addition to a new life- 
events scale which would include events more appropriate for 
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women. Both the event and condition measures would 'include 
stresses that low-income people experience. 

The first part of thd Life Events measyre' asked the mothers 
for the most recent events that had interrupted or changed 
their lives. They were then presented with a list t)f 107 specific 
events and were asked whether the event happened to them, or 
to someone important to them, during the past 2 years. If so, 
each was asked to assign a rating of intensity and duration to 
the stress. Lastly, each was dsked if there were important 
events within the last 2 years not asked about or events older 
than 2 years that were still causing problems. The reason for 
asking whether events had happened not only to them but to 
someone importarit to them was to test a "contagion of stress" 
hypothesis, to see whether women may ajSd to their own stress 
by experiencing stress from events that happen to others. 

T^ie Life Conditions measure was designed to tap ongoing 
aspects of these lives that were likely to be stressful. Foi- exam- 
ple, money events included a drop in income, foreclosure of a 
mortgage or loan, and so on, while money conditions included 
lack of financial security and the unpredictability of income. 
Parenting events included changing child-care arrangements or 
losing custody, while parenting conditions included having chil- 
• dren who were less than 2 years apart, children with handi- 
caps, having no one for child oare if one wanted to go put, and 
so on. Mothers were asked about conditions in the areas of 
employment, extended family, friends, physical and. mental 
health, intimate relations, law, housing, money, educatibn, and 
parenting (exhibit 1). ' . 

The Discrimination Interview developed by Jacquelyn Mitch- 
ell (exhibit 2) tried to assess how powerful a source of stress 
discrimination was, whether related to socio^onomic status, 
race, sex, single-parenthood, or place of re^ence. The catego- 
ries of discrimination were detei*min(fed by each woman herself, - 
not predetermined. She was asked to describe herself in terms 
of social status, ethnicity, and race and give her own rating to 
; what, if any, kinds of discrimination she believed she had expe- 
rienced. The interviewer alsb asked for th<^ setting (welfare 
offices, schools, jobs) whor« the discrimination occurred, who 
was most likely to do it, and whftt its effect was. Mothers were 
asked to rate thestressfulhess of these experiences. 
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EXHIBIT 1 ' 

Cut Study of "R"—8trMS and ^tpAMion 

(Note high correlation of high-depression score with high-stresi 
score. In a typical community survey, anyone with more than 5 
life-stress events per year [or 10 per 2 years] wolildT)e In the 
extremely hign-streis group. Life events, for these mothers 
■ ranged from 27-116 per 2 years,) ^ 
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EXHIBIT 2 

A CaM Study: Excerpts From Discrimination Intarvtaws 

^ ■ . ■ \ s ' 

Some blacks and whites feel disc fulminated against by the same * 
institution. ^' 

White Respondent: *There is discrimination by Welfare.' 
They're doing more for blacks than, for whites," 
Black Respondent: "It was some time- ago , , , they (Welfare) 
were giving out furniture.^etc. The blacks were never told; If we 
found out, we found out through "knowing a white friend. 

Single parenthootKemerged as a major stressor. 
Respondent: found that as a single so-called 'separated 
parent/ going to school to attend to my children's affairs had 
put me ii\ jeopardy— many a^ay, because there was no man 
with me: I don't feel that quite deeply anymore. I don't feel that if 
I would go up by myself, if the children's father wasn't there, 
around to go with m*9, then Td get someone, a man to go. I 
would not go there by myself anymore . 

Another respondent expressed attitudes she experiences be- 
cause of her marital status. 
Interviewer: "Have you ever felt or been discriminated against 
because yob had a chifd out of wedlock?" 
Respondent: ''Yes. Like agencies you go to, for jobs. Like, 
people look at yoi)., write-down J)ow many children you have, 
and [when] yoU. say you're hot married, [you get] the expres- 
ilon." 

Interviewer: "How do they express it?" 
Respondent: *'Like, you know, the expression, like it shows in 
their fices. Like you catch them whispering or mumbling. You 
know . . . other people tdb." 
Interviewer: "What other kind of people?" 
Respohdent: *'Llke people on the street In general'* 
Interviewer: "Maybe they'll say. 'Oh, you know, wow! So many 
kids and not married!" 




Dr. Deftorath Belle, the Project Director, and XSynthia Longfel- 
low were responsible for the social aapecta of the study. Being 
part of a social n§twoffk of friends and relatives is often regard- 
ed as a buffer against stresses of life and depression, and for 
this reason each woman was asked to describe the kinds df 
support she received from other people in her social worj^d. 
Questions weHs asked ab6ut intimate social support ("When 
you have a very personal' problem that you want to talk about, 

ER?c ' , psa 
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whom do you speak to first?"), and questions about her close 
friends (how often were they seen, where they lived, how long 
she had known them). Questions wefe asked about neighbor- 
hood sociability and exchange of favors, cqptact With relatives, 
people at work, friends, recent changes in the network. 

Strategies for coping are also a useful defense against the 
stresses of life. For this reasqn an interview on coping design|d 
by Jacqueline Martin (exhibit 3) was included to investigate tnb 
ways in which stress is experienced and managed by the 
women. Given the diversity of their life conditions and unique 
quality of some of their problems, an oi>en-ended interview was 
conducted. Four problem situations were selected for in-depth 
discussion with probes devised to elicit the strains incurred and 
on whom, the amount of stress experienced, their perceived 
control and mastery, the social resources available or lacking, 
and wha#^ learning was derived from the experience. Mothers 
were also invited to list areas in which they wished: (1) more 
help, (2) more information, and (3) more control. They were 
asked to discuss what they found hardest to Handle when feel- 
ing depressed or under stress; to list what was most useful to 
alleviate these feelings; and to evaluate their current life and 
coping capacity. One thing interviewers jpere careful not to do 
was categorize the mothers as **good, bad, effective or defective 
copers." 

An interview was designed by Kristine Dever to elicit how 
adequately the social services institutions— welfare, food 
stamps, and health care^iriet the needs of the mothers. It 
explored both ^what specific programs alleviated stress and 
what stressful experiences these institutions provoked." Inter- 
viewers probed for the kind ajid quality of service and isolated 
areas that were a source of stress. The method sought to recog- 
nize that the motti^rs were the best guides in deciding what 
was valuable and what was better changed. 

A nutrition intenuew designed by Polly Ashley included 
questions about what had been eaten in the last 24 hours ^;id 
about patterns of food preparation and family meals. Poor nu- 
trition may result ^rom lack of money for food, lack of knowl- 
^ge about nutrition* pr the disinterest or overinterest in food 
that often accompaij^jeS. depression. Poor diet may be a signifi- 
cant source of stress in\tself, as may also lack of enough food 
or inadequate means for litoring and preparing it. 
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EXHIBIT 3 
A Cat* Study Exo«rpt From A Coping Interview 

Respondertt's De scription of a Highly Stressful Situation: 

p • ' 

"I was living with a man who was violent. I was constantly In a 
state of fear. He would beat me up periodically. I got steadily 
sicker and sicker. I lost weight. I had to get my gall bladder out, 
and my jaw won't be the same again. Emotionally I got so full of 
fear. I couldn't talk on the phone or go out of the house. I 
jumped a lot at ntrfhing at all." 

Coping Strategies: ^ ^ 

*'l saw a counselor once a week/' 

*'l got right In a cab with the kids. We sat on the floor of the cab. 
We went right over to her place (friend's), and she let us stay 
Overnight." 

•*Then we l^ent to RESPOND." 

"I went l^er to the Cambridge Hospital Merital Health 
Outpatient Department. I asked them to admit me and have the 
kids placed in foster homes." 
^ "I joined a support group— a battered women's group connect- 
ed with RESPOND." ^ 
'\aIso joined ALANON.'; 
"My family helped for awhile." 

"A v^ry distant friend called me just by chance after I got beat 
up bad:" 

"They [I^^SPOND] gave me shelter and even took me to the 
hospital fo^;(-rays." 

"They also stayed with the kid* so I could get over to ALANON. 
They also helped me with transportation." 
"The only thhfl thfit helped me at all was that I would get out of 
It— the feeling that otne day in some way I would be out of this." 
"I also thought that l^ould eventually learn ail the things that 
^made him so angry an'ti that I wouldn't do them anymore.*' 
"I remember trying oortstantly to control everything so he 
wouldn't flip out." 

Straii^s and Co nsequences of the Proble m: 

^..^^ — ' - 

"I had no appetite and as I said, I lost weight. I slept a lot but had 
a lot of nldhtrrtares. Patience? Ah, I had plenty of lhat. You 
might say \l wai in a tbtal coma. I got to the point where I 
couldn't fe^l anything. Tears, hate, anythiiig. I couldn't feel sad. 
I forgot what 'nappy' meant, just fear, that's all I could feel. 
There was terrible tension in the air afl the time and noth ing was 
• spontaneous. Everything was mechanical. The children were In 



"Now I see that I had ag^eatdeal of power. Looking back, I can't 
think why I gave up all my power. I had It all the time and 'it' 
couldn't have happened three years earlier. My self-esteem was 
low when It happened, in a way that's why it happened." 



the same shape I was in: tense." 
Wisdom Learned from the Experience: 
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Parent-child relationships were inye8ti|it 
Longfellow and Phyllis Zelkowitz carryinjgirfiAjbr resi^pni^itjlity^ 
In each family a target child was pick<*d .ai||l|b)b$e through , ^ 
six half-hour j^riods. The child's beh^Y^r v^W^-frtiorii ;Wit^^^ 
others, especially the mother, was coded to prbl^icl^^ arilobjec^tivfe 
record of family interaction |)atterns, iiot fewbject to Jth^ mMh- 
er's or the child's interpretation. The datAA^^re' uai^d 'to test • 
^ hypotheses about the effect on children of 's^rjesi pr-jlepre^^idn' 
in motliers as well as the effect of children oit rjiptjb^rs in 
exacerbating stress or depression. I I ., ^1,. ■ 

After the six half-hour sessions were finished, ^el|i;pvi^ii^^^ was"^\ 
responsibly for seeing that ifach mother (And jFatlic(jr.%fli^bpfy- 
friend, if present arfd willing) was intervieWW orj he^r par^hMkf^- '- 
philosophy and practice. Questions explored h0r view ill; t)he 
.^^parental role, her opinions on obedience, aggression, dependents 
cy, training for responsibility, aspirations for her children, and • 
sense of control over their behavior. Embedded in the interview/^ 
was an adjustment checkliit asking the mothers to report prob- 
lem behaviors in the target child, which was used as an out- 
come measure to assess the effects on child development of 
living under stressful circumstances. 

And finally, each of the children had two open^nded inter- 
views to explore their views of the pafent-child relationship, 
eliciting the nature of the emotional ties to the mother, the 
^prental demands and controls used, the sources of conflict and ' 
their means of resolution, their understanding of the relation 
jir attempts at coping. Each child also answered three 
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questionnaires. One was a nurturance scale designed by Eliza- 
beth Saunders to show whom they considered their main 
sources of support* The second was the Brqnfenbrenner punish- 
ment scale designed to show Whether they perceived the par- 
ents as accepting or rejecting. The last was the Swanson Child- 
Parent Relationship Scale desired to show whethQt children 
perceived the relationship as habpy, tense, or stressful. 

FINDINGS , 

This extraordinarily intensi>^|and cpmprehensive schedule of 
interviews produced an expectably Enormous amount of data 
for analysis.^ On the CES-D scclle, half the women rated as 
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depressed, with a very high mean sample score, as high as 
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those in one study of people, who had experienqed ma^ft^l 
ieparation wihin the year ayd, iii'ione'&ite, of people who had 
recently experienced the death of their spduse. Scores on this 
measure indicate the ext^t of depressive ^symptoms and^un- 
happii^ess. About a third oT the women had received treatment 
for mental health, problems within the past 2 years, most of 
them without being hospitalized. /" 

All of the women five/ in high-<lrime neighborhoods, but the 
p))fMe does not accur^ely reflect the extent of violence pres- 
enfc^n their lives. Over one half of them reported that' they 
viere victims- of crime'or household violence o# were unwilling 
participants in sexual acts' difting the past 2 years. Twp thirds 
re)x)^^ that either they or ^^oneone important to them had 
ejcperienced^crime,' household violence, or sexual assault, in 
that p^erlArfrgqiiency. w » , ^j^. 

BiptE li^Vw^iil- stress'^ And Ijfe-conrfiiton stress are strongly 
asspciated' with iihe experience of depressive symptoms-. The. 
life-fconditipni 8C(jr^ two ''parts, one reflecting the objective 
difficulty of bng&g pShditi'diis' and the qther the result of 
asking the women to jniicfite how much Stress they ^It in each 
of eleven areas: ^employmtint, extended family, friends, phyaical- 
health, mental healtli, love and marital relationships, the law, 
living conditions, monfey, education, and parenting. Both of 
thbqe measures cprrelated more highly with the depressive 
symptoms Score than did the recent life-events score. The "con- 
tagion of stress" hypothesis,, that women may be stressed by 
events happening n6t to them directly but to others on whom 
they »re' dependent of for whom they are responsible, wa^not 
stronjly supported. The high cort-elation of the life-event soore, 
wjiich* included items special to women and to lo^Ysincw 
p^ple, lends credibility ^to'^^e hypothesis that previous str^ 
research has undeli^empKaii^ed the kindft of events ^perienced 
by women and especially low-!ihcome women. 

Frequently named sources of discrimination included the wel- 
ftfre department, rental agents, employers, restaurants, schools 
and teachers,' salespeirspns, patrolmen, and taxidrivers. Both 
"black womeTn and white women reported more incidents of 
discrimination by "white thap by black, people. White women 
» were significantly more likely to say they were treated differ;^ 
eplly afteii^ecomihg single again than black women. 
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The network ,0/ social support available to a woman iias 
appeared from e|irlier researcjj to be a powerful buffer against 
depression and other mental health problems. Living in the 
same neighborhood for a ffw years, having good friends nearby, 
or kin, a network of acquaiytances, were all tjiought to be a 
protection against depression. But the analyses showed most of 
these elertients of social support were by themselves not suffi- 
cient to prevent depression among these highly stressed 
women. Most of the women had close friends of long standing 
and did not report that they lacked a confidante. There were 
no significant differences in depression scores between women 
who lived with a man and those who did hot, or between 
women living with some other adult in the house and those 
who did not, or between women who saw their mothers at least 
once a week and those who did not Expression was not signifi- 
cantly corf elated with length of residence in the neighborhood, 
nuofber of {jiends or relatives seen at least a few times a 
month, or number of close friends. ' ' 

Epr wo|peh who lived with a man, legally married or not, 
th«e who ^rned to him for emotional support were less likely 
to ©e depressed than those who did not. Nine of the 20 such 
women never mentioned the man as a source of emotional 
"^support, a situatiort thatfmight itself be associated with depres- 
siorii But several of these nonconfiders said they did turn to 
their spouses when they had very good news. An hypothesis to 
explain this might be that when conditions, are cht'onically 
stressfuiJi; wonjjen cenSor themselves so as not to overburden 
their fijpou8efi(.'with further pain. Both the depression and the 
lack of confidences may result from the same chronic life 
stress. Perhaps stress acts to destroy marriages of the poor by 
first making confidejnces painful and finally impossible.. ' 
- As an aid to poping, the overwhelming mcyority of both de- 
pressed and nondepressed women would have liked more time 
to themselves, but there was a quality of desperation Jto the 
tatementfl of several of the depressed women. "I can oniy get 
fkne when I steal it, j^retend Tam going to the store anmstay 
for 2 hours/* said one. Another said, ... If both the kidVjjjere 
in school , . . to go somewhere and scream would make me feel 
better/* Some relief from the constant presence and responsibil- 
ity of children Was one of the most strongly felt aids to coping. 
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Most of the women were clients of the Aid to Dependent 
Children program and virtually all received either food stamps ' 
or Medicaid. An anomalous finding was that women with high 
depression scores were less likely to report stressful encounters 
with the Welfare system. These findings may indicate that 
Women, with high depression scbres have Accommodated them- 
selves more completely to a loss of privacy and contrc^l. Ar) 
alternative hypothesis is that this indicated an inability to ex- 
press anger. They may in fact be considered **good recipients'* 
compared to women who are not depressed. Women with low- 
depression scores reported more instances of learning to 
manage the system by playing a role or learning ^ act accord- 
ing to the expectations of welfare workers and by informal 
knowledge. Eighteen percent of them reported having helped 
other welfare clients as a result of their own experiences. None 
of the high depression score women reported having taught 
others to do this. They appeared less likely to take these asser- 
tive steps and more likely to feel helpless. Feelings of helpless- 
ness about the system and consequent stress were tied to the 
cumbersonveness of the process, th^ inadequacy of information 
about welfare i>enefits, and the difilculty of obtaining it. 
• Of those receiving Medicaid assistance, half reported being 
unable to obtain through Medicaid one or more medicines pre- 
scribed by th^ir physicians. Sixty-nine percent reported, being 
unable to obtaip one or more dental services, such as dentures, 
fillings, extractions, or r(Jot-canal work. Other women /eported 
not being able to i)btq,in either orthopedic shoes with braces or 
intrauterine devices. 

The diets of many of the women are nutritionally inad- 
equate. Over three quarters of the women did not take enough 
iron in *a typical day. About half of them reported diets defi- 
, cien^ in Vitamins A, Bl, B2t Niacin, and Calcium. About half 
the vyomen did not receive an adequate number of calorie^ and 
almost a quarter haa too great a caloric intake. Most of the 
deficiences found were not related to depression. There was. 
However, a signiTicant association between both deficient cal- 
cium and caloric intake and depression, intriguing because cal- 
cium has been implicated in studies of depression. More infor- 
mation on nutrition was a frequent request. 

Depression appeared to take a toll on mother-child relation- 
ships, according to tHe six half-hour observation sessions. De- 
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pressed mothers spent hiore time prohibittng or preseribinif 
action and les^ time in nurturing with helpr emotional support, 
Or goods. They were also more likely ito use dominating and 
hostile-aggressive styles with their children. Depressed mothers 
were less likely to comply to their children's recmeats. High-life 
condition stress scores also correlated sig»fTOantly with the 
mother-child variables of low nurturant aptions/iind high pro- 
hibiting and prescribing behavior. Interestingly, 'mothers' life 
event stress scores were not associated with these variables. 
Both depression and stressful life conditions may so deplete a 
mother s energy that she may be less responsive to bids for 
nurture that draw on her emotional resources. Many of the 
Repressed mothers pointed this Qut themselves. 

Children of depressed mothers were more likely to report 
themselves unhappy with their mothers and turned to their 
mothers for emotional support less frequently than children of 
less depressed mothers. Children of depressed mothers also 
mofe frequently reported that they were punished or rejected 
at home. The interviews showed that chil(*reh tend to be senl^- 
tive and understanding of the stresses in their parent's lives, as 
long as they feel loved by them. Depression appears to seriously 
impair a mothers ability to convey the sense of, being loved, 
and hence the relationship of mother and child. Stress in itself 
dcf&s not appear |p do this. 

I! 

Future Research 

The Stress and Families Conferen^, held in July of 1978 in 
Aspen, Colo.; brought together experts from the fields of jour- 
nalism, the mass media, the Federal bureaucracy. National and 
State legislatures, and the academic community. It was in a 
sense the Second Act Finale for the Project, leaying Act Three 
yet to be played out. 

Unlike many research project^,' which limit themselves for 
better or Worse to publication Df fi«dings for the world to 
ignore or adopt as fate and the winds blow, the Stress and 
Families' ^)roject was actively seeking ways to make a 'differ- 
ence. Thus, in bringing together these^presumptively worldly 
experts, the Project was deliberately foregoing a detached re- 
search role iind seeking to replace naivete »with a grasp of 
political, legislative, and fisca^ realities. The researchers 
wanted to help women they had comd^ to care for ano^pore 
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generally to be effective in mitigating depressic^ and other 
effects of stress on low-income single-parent mothers. 

ifte Projett members presented their findings and solicited 
critiques of the Project and advice for^ interventions. Expect- 
ably/they were warned by son^e and encouraged by others for 
mixing research, concern, and^ial activism. 

More.'germanely, two participants outlined approaches to the 
general issue of planned social change, its limits, pitfalls, and 
justifiable expectations. Several participant$ provided a 'hQst of 
possible interventions that h$d been tried in other , contexts in 
other Federal and State prdgrami^. Two Federal participants 
laid out detailed analytic strategies for deciding and refining 
intervention payoffs and then linking these to cost-effectiveness 
evaluations. Several State legislators and administrators de- 
scribed in, some detail the course of developing and effecting 
social legiMation of the kind the project might want to see 
developed, pne "old Washington hand" gently chided them for 
not. having already cultivated close and continuing contacts 
with staff Of their own State and Fe^eraP representatives. 
Three seasoned journalists suggested the .difficulty of even at- 
tracting, much less mobilizing, public interest for a project in 
many ways more appropriate t<^the populist 60s than the" qui^. . 
escent 70s. There appeared a consemsui^ that new monjps avail- 
able for social projects such as this would be unlikely or limit- 
ed. Even so, in the high, light summer air of Aspen the Corjfer- 
encp generated an infectious spirit of spacious possibility. 
People wanted to help and wanted the Project to do well 
Sorting this embarrassment of riches inaugurated Act Three, 
which is still to be* written. One of the cautionary notes of the . | 
Conference had been not to proceed, from the urgency to do 
something for the distressed women of the study, so quickly as 
to sleight thoroughness in analyzing the data. The quality, of 
this analysis is a necessary condition for canny choosing and 
shaping of effective interventions. The "hard data" findings 
from- that knowledge base also provide, the lingua franca of 
persuasion and the justification for legislation. Thus, much of 
the time since the Conference has gone to further analysis of 
the voluminoui? datiyfor a final report. 
There is to be a fq^llowup study of the 43 families to provide 

longitudinal data and to let respondents know the conclusions 
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of the stud)^ There is to be a meeting to decide on interven- 
tions. 

, Thus with d^ deliberate speed the StresS and Families Proj- 
ect moves toward the cpnvergence of its different goals. It is too 
«arly yet to say what will come of it. The many-tiered and 
intricate progression through the vastly different skills and 
processes adumbrated at the Aspen CJonference will need to be 
informeq by a polymath intelligence. The number of years of 
sustained and focused purpose to convergence will need poise 
and circumspection not often perdurable in group collabora* 
tions. But there may be in the Project's goals and how it has 
proceeded the germ of "a somewhat novel and possibly powerful ^ 
social idea. Sprung from the combination of research and social 
activism, the Project has proceeded as if it were piecing togejtht 
er what amounts to a kind of vertical industry, with the potert-^ 
tial power of econpmy^and efficiency that implies, though the 
Project does not seek ownership but knowledge. Just as the 
vertically integrated industry grows the peas and then, for 
efficiency and cost-effectiveness^ harvests, cooks, cans, distrib- 
utes, and sells them from its own stores, so the vertically 
integrated social activist, presaged here^ might some day identi- 
fy each stage of necessary knowledge or process and skill, to 
identify and characterize a social problem, and then to create 
and put into effect interventions that help to solve it. 
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STEPFATHERS AS PARENTS 



Principal. Investigator: Paul Bohannan, Ph.D. 
Author: Herbert- Yahraes * 

0. 

I 

At least since Cinderella, stepparenting has had a bad name. 
Stepfathers have not eseaped the onus. This is odd because, its 
onfe authority reminds us, "George Washington was the father 
of our country but the stepfather of . . . Tatsy' and John 
' Custis. Other noteworthy children' of stepfathers include Henry 
Clay, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, H,enry Ward Beecher, and 
Joseph Pulitzer." 

This authority, Moria McCormick, teammember on a stepfa- 
ther resealrch project at the Western Behavioral Sciences Insti- 
" tute (WBSI), La Jolla, Calif., adds: "It can happen to anyone." 
And these days it is happening to a lot of people. Every year, 
marriages involving a million children end in divorce. Most of 
the mothers usually keep their children witl^^them and sooner 
or later remarry. 

Now, under a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, a WBSI research study goes a way toward clearing the 
stepfather's ^ame. The principal investigator during the final 
year of the research was Paul Bohannan, professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of California, Santa Barbara, a re- 
search associate at WBI^I, and the recently elected president of 
the American Anthropological Association. Bohannan refers to 
^himself as "stepfather of the stepfather study." He succeeded 
sociologist Louis A. Zurcher, who returned to the University of 
Texas after 2 years with the project. Sociologist Rosemary J. 
Erickson, coordinator of research at WBSI, coordinated the 
collection and analysis qf data throughout the study. 



♦Sec note at end of chapter. 
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To begin the wofrk, researchers Conducted brief doorstep in- 
terviews with 1,764 families, chosen to represent San Diego 
County's 424,000 households in three main respects: incomi^P 
ethnicity, and^ neighborhood. (Boh^nnan and Erickson, both of 
whom grew up in other parts of the country, consider San 
Diegans to be fairly typifcal of all Americans, since many of the 
Sap Diegans sampled also grew up elsewhere.) 

Then, stepfather families, 9 percent of the total number of 
households with children, located during these short interviews 
were visited again and invited to participate in the study. If 
they accepted, they were asked the name and" address of a 
family much like their' own except that the husband was the 
natural father. Similarly, a natural-father family living nearby 
was invited to participate if it coufd rgfer the investigators to a 
stepfather family much like its own. V 

The projec^_woun(f up with 190 families, 84 with natural 
parents ancl 106 With stepfathers. The two types of families 
were matcned as to race, religion, income, education of father 
and mothei^nd^e age and sex of the children being studied. 
Families whose children were older than 18 were not included. 

Each family was ' admijiistered a survey research question- 
naire? that was 60 pages long, contained 130 items, and took 
approximately 2 hours to answer. The questions were based on 
information drawn from 10-hour interviews by psychiatrists 
and clinical psychologists with the fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren of 30 l^milies— 1:0 each of three types of homes: those with, 
stepfathers, t^ose with ^ural fathers, and those without fa- 
thers. The investigators tall these long interviews ''case histor- 
ies." 

A questionnaire based on what wbI learned from these his- 
tories was administered separately to the persons in the 190 
families chosen for the study— to the father or stepfather, to 
the mother, and to the child nearest the age of 14. The adults 
were asked about their background and marital history and 
about the success of the child at home, in school, and with 
peers. The stepfather and hatural-father families were assessed 
on numerous other factors as well and were found not to differ 
significantly on a variety of important characteristics such as 
c6hesiveness, expressiveness, conflict, independence, recreation- 
al pursuits, moral and religious standards, and orientation 
toward achievement. They did differ in intellectual aod cultur- 
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al Matters, the riatural-father families tending to show more 
int^irest in such activities. They tended also to differ on matters 
ot cintrol, stepfather families having more rules to follow. 

Children were asked about their own si|^cce88 in the family 
and the school and with their peers. .Their self-esteem and 
competence weje measured. So were thV amount of indepen- 
dence they w^e/rtlowed and the amounl^of punishment re- 
ceived. . ^ 

When the answers were analyzed, four major factors associat- 
ed with the emotional health of children— and, often, of the 
adults into whom they develop—emergjed. These were: 

Grade*, or liow wdl the child was doing academically; Family, 
or how Well the child got along at home; Friends, or how many 
friends tlyT child had in relation to other children his age; 
and School behavior, ^ n 

The investigation^ ihajor findings are simply but unexpect- 
edly these: 

Children living with stepfathers d&just as well/ or Just as 
poorly, on all the moHy behavioral characteristics studied as 
children living with natural fathers. They are also just as 
happy, on the average, or just as unhappy. They do as well in 
school and in their social life In general, they get along with 
their stepfathers as well as the otheV children do with their own 
fathers, * ^ 

Those findings are based on what the children themselves 
say, what their parents say, and what the measuring instru- 
ments used during the interviews show. Says Bohannan: 
"There is no discernible difference using these measures be- 
tween the children of stepfather families and those of n^ural- 
faJther families." 

Obviously, the children with stepfathers reach this normal or 
average level by very different routes from the others* For one 
thing, they have expferienced the loss of a father either by 
divorce or death. For another, they have lived in a one-parent 
household for a period of time. Moreover, they have experi- 
enced the entry of a new .man into their lives. But these experi- 
ences have not harmed them in an/'of the ways that wer^ 
n^pasured. 

Erickson points out, though, that in stepfather families there 
had been a period before the stepfather came along when the 
mother had been alone with the children. So a closer |or else 
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more embatMed) mether-child relationship had developed, and 
it usually swmed to persist into the new marriage. 

Also, the children of divorce tended to be mora mature than 
the other children, partly because of the troubles the family' 
had been through and the increased need to pull together; 
partly, too, perhaps, because they often had to do more (nouse\ 
hold work and take mord^esponsibility. ^ 

The women who lived Wth their original husbands and those 
who lived with new hyjrffends showed from' their responses that 
they rated stepfathers equally well, or poorly, as natural fa- 
thers. . T. ' 

Further, children with stepfathers rated them as highly as 
the other children rated their fathers. And the mothers who 
had remarried thought, on the average, that their children got 
along better with the stepfathers. 

EXPLAINING THE RESULTS 

The stepchild's '^trajectory," to use Bohannan's term for 
growth through the life cycle,'had necessarily differed in many 
respects, and the stepchild had had to face many problems that 
the other child had not. The investigators do not know just how ' 
these problems had been faced— what the child had to do, and 
how the mother and the stepfather helped or hindered— for the 
simple reason that the research was set up/to look at how the 
child tijjjned out and not pt the course taken, Boliannan thinks 
that the good outcome can be explained ''only by the over- 
whelming demands ^f the cultural pattern, which sets the goals 
a child is expected lo reach." In other words, society— not just 
the family but all /the people around a child, and even televi- 
sion—expects youngsters to be obedient, to go to school and do^ 
at least fairly well, to get along with people, and to think well 
.of themselves. Children tend to live up to these expectations. 
'The culture patterns are so strong," Bohannan S£\ys, "that 
normally kids are going to reach a certain level no matter what 
they have to go through to get there." 

Erickion adds: "We think another reason for the good out- 
come is that the mothers afe pretty well intact. One of the 
things that struck us mo6t is the positiveness on 'the part of the 
mothers in stepfather families. They feel they're better qff 
financially than in .their previous marriage. They feel they get 
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along better with their new spouse. They think itK^ir children 
get along better with the stepfather than with %e natural 
father. The mother seems to feel positively about this m^iyriage 
and about this man as the father for her Children. Sb. she .is 
actually Creating a positive kind of attitude that makes Vxp^ for. 
any bad things that might have gone before.'' ' « 

"Moreover/' Erickson continues, *Sve fbund that stepfatRers^ 
on the whole pay more attention to beii^g fathers. They wolfry 
more about it but thejf jalso work harder at it. It's a Very 
' conscious step thpy'vtf taken— which certainly is by no m^ns 
alw.ays true with natural fathers." 

The findings of the NIMH-sponsored investigation are backed 
in general by, two much more broadly gauged studies. One wad 
the General Social Survey conducted by the National Opinion. 
Research Center (NORC) of the University of Chicago. The 
other was the Youth in Transition Survey (YIT) conducted by 
the Institute for Social Hfesearch of the University of Michigan. 

The NORC sample comprised 1.500 males and females chosen 
in an attempt to represent all pei^sons 18 yeats or older in the 
continental United States, except\ljose in institutions? These 
• subjects were asked questions relating to their experiences 
when they were about 16 years oW. 

^he Vm sample comprised 25 ma^ adolescents from q|ch of 
^87 high schools* across the Nation. 

Analyzing th^ data from both studies, investigators^ associat- 
ed with the San Diego project found no substantial differences 
between the persons raised in families headed by their natural 
parents^and in those headed by mothers att44^tepfathers. Like 
any other child, the researchers reported, one who is part of a 
stepfather family "may have a predominantly positive, pre- 
dominantly negative, or mixed experience in that family/' 

Striking differences were noticed, though, in the proportion 
of people havmg stepfathers. In the NORC sample, it was 
, roughly 3 percent; in the other, 4 percent— proportions that 
strike Bohannan and Erickson as unrealistically low, even for 
1973, when the studies were conducted. 

What about all the research demonstrating harrxiful effects 
on children when marriages break up? For instance, many 
studies here and abroad show a correlation between broken 
homes— or the dissension and strife that precede the bredlcup-— 
and later delinquency by some of the children involved. Bohan- 



oners studied in San DLdgo County had 
n you look a prison poj^ulation," s^ 
Ling at people from 20 to 70 years old. 
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nan points out that a correlation is ^ statistical matter— a 
statistically stateB association between two events. But it does 
not demonstrate anything ^^J^out cause. 'Tm a straight-thipking 
social scientist who will not be taken the myths oT my 
profession/' he insists. And one of" these myths ip the almost 
universally held conviction that an association between two 
events implies that one of them caused, or helped to cduse, the 
other. ^ % 

. Erickson has a different answer. Today, being a child of 
divorced- parents and having a stepfather are very different 
from what they used to be, even very recently. For Example, 
the Westtffn Behavioral Sciences Ifrptitute has found that about 
40 percent of the prisoners studied in San Djego County h^d 
stepfathers. *'But when 
Erickson, ''you're lookir 

And the orres with stepfathers acquired them when times were 
far different. Based on our interviews in the stepfather study, it 
looks as if having a stepfather today does not create much of a 
♦problem for a child— on the average. Now, of course, bad step- 
fathers do occur, b6t on the average having aiBtepfather means 
that you are going to do as well as a ^ilo^ with a natural 
father" 

Bohannan believes that, even among the prison population, 
the stepfather had little to do with the child's haying slipped 
into delinquency and crime. "The problem,'' he asserts, "is the 
milieu in which the children grew up; a stepfather may make it 
worse, make it bjetter, or leave it the same.'* ' 
Because of the earlier findings, nonetheless, the investigators 
. were surprise by the results of the recent study. Erickson*s 
succinct explanation: ''The cultural norm has changed, 

THE STEPFATHER^S DILEMMAS 
More surprising was this dmg: 

• The stepfathers thought of themselves as significantly 
worse fathers than the natural fathers. Why? Bohan- 
nan and Erickson believe it is because the stepfathers 
had thought a great deal more about their obligations 
as fathers— had. in fact, in many cases, worried about 
them, ^ 

As Bohannan explains it, a prospective stepfather knows that 
the woman he's marrying has, say, two or three kids from 5 to 

Er|c Or *" 
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18 years olcj. He knowra these. kids and has attitudes about 
them. And the kidB have attitudes about the stepfather. So 
• stepfathers are inclined to worry more and to be tess sUre of 

• their fathering abilities. 

On the other hand, there are some stepfathers who stride- 
blithely into the' new ..situation, confident that because they 
have raised kids of their ^wrv-^a^ about one-half of the stepfa- 
thers in this study had-Ahey can raise this new lot and in 
exactly the same way. "And of course/' as Bohannah says, '/it's 
a disAster''— for several reasons, he believes. Children differ. 
Jhere is no set of rules applicable to all children and on every 
occasion. Ohe raises children by interacting with them from 
day to day. Moreover, the stepfather usually hasn't quite as 
much authority as the natural father. **If the children are your 
own," Bohannan remarks, "all you have to do is pull rank attd 
say: Tm the Da(^y ground here; shape up.' Stepfathers cannot 
do that in quite the same degree, because they risk gettiVig^the 
child's mother on their back. And there goes the marriage."- 

Of course, natural fathers may provoke the child's mother, 
too Everybody knows of families where the parents disagree 
about childrearing. "But imagine the difference if the stepfa- 
ther and the child's another have such a disagreement. Now the 
mother has the kids on her side, and they all turn against thiis 
outsider. It's not turning against' Dad; it's turij^in^ against That 
Man." 

Nobody knows how often such a situation arises. The San 
Diego study was not designed to find out. Bohdnnan's views are 
based on years of observations as an anthropologist working 
' with scores of families, of all structural types. 

Then, too, when the stepfather first joins the family, he has 
to do a great deal of adjusting. As Bohannan sees it, in a* 
natural-pafent situation, more of the adjusting has to bf dojne 
by the chifd, because he is told what to do. But if a stepfather 
comes in and tells a child what to do, the child may simply say, 
"You're not my father, and I doA't have to listen to you^' On 
;Vthe other hand> many children do not behave that way. Bohan-iL 

• ' nan thinks th^ liecret lies in the mothfer. Many mothers will 

.^ot let tiii^ir .new husbands discipline the children. "The guy 
^ can't do iit)ytftng about the children without alienating the; 
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Basically, the trouble arises because at first there are only 
two axes— the one between the busband and wife, and the pne 
between the mother and the children. The missing axis, the one 
between the atepfather and the children, has to be built from 
scratch. The situation may be even worse. Some children told 
the investigators that th^ Kad made up their minds to get rid 
of the stepfather even before he mOved in. 

Bohannan recalls a case, not part of this study, where k man 
and wonian had been divorced. The man had remarried, but 
the marriage had soon broken up. A,, few years later, the 
mother remarried. Then the children came to her and con- . 
fessed: ''We got together and we broke up Dad's new marriage, 
and we think we're going to break up yours, |,oo.** Why? Be- 
cause the childg^n' wanted their natural parents to be living 
together again. '*TW;^>aiESl^ts were i«(iserable together,** Bohan- 
nan recalls, ''so why try,^|[^ripg them back again? The kids 
dida t look at it that way, of course; kids never do look at it 
that way.** In that case it was 3 years before, the childfe^j 
settled down and accepted the new man in the'hou^eS 

Instances like that popped Up unbidden in „the n Diego 
"^Gounty study, too, although the survey technique was not de-' 
signed to elicit case histories. 



'DIFFERENT STYLES OF FATHERING 5* 



In a separate analysis, ^Wj/tm with Carlfred Broderick, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the ifPversity of Southern California, 
Erickson found four dipiensions or styles of fathering, each of 
which had different effects on the child. 

The four styles and their apparent relationships with pertain 
elements in the child*s behavio^ follow: " 

^trumental fathering, the 'type in which the father ^hows a 
competence in taking care of his fan\ily. The principal factors 
marking this type are reiativtly high degrees of education, 
occupational status, income, and interest in intellectual and 
cultural concerns. Also contributing to this dinriension are 
church membership, ^jictive family recreation, and relatively 
^ little fanlily* conflict. 

This type of fathering— instrumental—was positflely associ- 
ated with the child*s acacjemic success. It w^s negatively associ- 
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ated with .punitiveness on the part of the parents, and wi£+i the 
amount of fathern^hild interaction; in other worjds, when the 
father was of the instrumental type, both' punishment and 
interaction tended to be low. 

Expressive fathering. Important factors here are the family's 
cohesiveness, the members' ability to express themselves, fre- 
quent interaction of father and child, frequent positive experi- 
ences <in the interaction between husband and wife, and thfe 
man's high self-rating of himself as a father. Of less importance 
were low fbmily conflict, interest in intellectual and religious- 
moral concerns, and the family's interest in active recreational 
projects. 

Expressive fathering was positively associated^ with the 
child s success in school, his good adjustment at l)ome, and to a 
high degree with interaction between father and child. Also 
associated, with this type of fathering were the mother's compe- 
tence and the frequency of her good experiences interacting 
wilh her husband. The expressive father was usually the child's 
natural father. * 

Autocratic fathering, in which the father's major focus is on 
enforcing rules. The family is tightly organized and achieve- 
m~ent bent. Minor factors include father's low occupational 
status, a broken honienn his background, and conventional 
moral-religious values. ^ 

Associated with this type of fathering were the num^r of 
friends the child had (many), the father's punitiveness (high), 
and the child's behavior at school (popr). More so than other 
types, autocratic fathers were likely to be stepfathers. v 

Pqtriarchal fathering. Her6 the father has generally come 
. from a large family and isJB church member. His present 
family 1s also large and its income low. Its moral-religious 
orientation ,is traditional. Less iitiportant factors include the 
father's low education, and, for most family members, a low 
measure of independence. 

* This type of fathering wria linked with go6d behavior by the 
child at home but tended to be associclted with poor behavior 
by the child at school. Patriarchal fathers, more than the*other 
types, ^tended to have the final word about how a child should 
behave. ' , . 
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OTHER FINDINGS ABOUT STEPFATHER FAMILIES 

Bohannan and his fellow workers, because resources were 
limit:i^,^ould add little to the scant information about hotb 
children adapt to stepfathers, how stepfathers adapt to stepchil- 
dren, and whether some children turn out well and others 
poorly in stepfather households for the same reaso;is^<is in 
oatural-father families. 



''Fathering is fathering. In the Job de- 
scription there is simply no difference. 
The stepfathers and the fathehs have to 
do the same thing. " 



But findings additional to those already reported did emerge, 
some based on the data analysis and some pased on observation 
of the families. 

For instance, Bohannan reports that a person b^omes a ^ood 
stepfather the same way he becomes a good father. 'The|e is 
no magic about this," he says. ''Fathering is fathering. I*the 
job description there ist simply no difference. The stepfather^ 
•and the fathers jiave to do the same thing. They have to 
interact with the children on a day-to-day basis. They have 40 / 
be supportive of the child s moth^. They have to be a rOtfr 
model to the children.'* 

If the natural father tries to be a real father after his former 
wife has remarried, the same investigator reports, a social 
quadrant develops — father, mother, child, stepfather— and that 
may be difficult, ''for if the real father tries to do his fathering 
weli,** Bohannan continues, "he becomes a joker— in the sense 
4hal jokers are wild in f*)ker. His actions cannot be predicted. 
Seldom can he be seen as anything except ^ .troublemaker. * 
Even when the father does nor more than mtyntain his Visita- 
tion rights, the problem shows up. So the chances for difficul- 
ties are probably greater than if there had been a clean break. * 
But I am not suggesting for a minute that the natural father 
and the child should not keep in touch. People can ma^ge this 
problem as well as they do all the others life provides.* 
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In the Bohannan-Erickson sample, there were children who 
resented the situation and said the real father could not be 
replaced. There were tlfose who did not want t^ share thft^ 
mother. Thert were also those who welcomed a stepfather be- 
cause they wanted a father in the house and they wanted the 
mother to be saved from being alone. On a scale that rated thfe 
degree of acceptance of fathers and stepfathers, the numbers 
ran from 0 to 10, with 10 denoting perfect acceptance of the 
man. Both the children living with fathers and those living 
with stepfathers gave exactly the same average rating— 6.9. 

The mothers rated the children's acceptance of stepfathers 
more highly than the children themselves rfited it. As the 
mothers recalled, 1 month after the marriage they would have 
rated the children's feelings as 7 — better than average on the 
l()-|)oint scale. The acceptance of the new man by some chil- 
dren would have been rated zero; on the other hand, some 
children accepted the stepfather at the beginning but grew to 
dislike him. At the time of the study the mothet^, on the 
average, rated the degree of acceptance as 8. 

The statistical analysis of the inTormatioh' collected during 
the survey of the 190 families is still in progress, but Erickson 
offers the following findings: 

Better than 40 pe^nt of the new stepfather families lived in 
the mother s house. N^t quite 40 percent moved to a different 
plaC9, and another 18 percent moved to the stepfather's house. 
The investigators Have the imprfssion that it's best for the 
children to stay on- in the mother's home. But there are some 
advantages to moving to ^diTfferent place. One man who had 
moved into his wife's hofifie saltlly complained that he did not 
have a chair Ke could call his own. As a matter of fact, that 
problem of "territory" or "turf or personal space was found if, 
most of the stepfather families. Other cdtnmon problems were 
styfes of discipline, division' of labor, and, of all things, food— 
•because the stepfather^y tastes were frequently far different 
from jhis predecessor's. 

Not quite 85 percent of the children with stepfathers still 
have a natural father living. Less than half of these fathers 
pay child support, l&till fewer fathers (37 percent) get together 
with the child. Sixty percent of the natural fathers have remar- 
ried; 20 percent have hot. What's happened to the other 20 
percent, their former wives do not know. 

i' 
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Thp mothers of those children who receive visits vyere asked 
how the visits affected the stepfather^child f-elatFonship. The - 
replies: 58 percent, no effect; 21 percent, positive effect; 15 
percent, negative effect; 6 percent,.. don't , know. In *a beer^n^l- 
potato-chips semmar he had with some^of the stepfathers, how- 
ever, Bohannan^fjot t^tfe impression. that they were n^pre lipset 
by the natural fathers' visitS than the mothers realize^ 

Concerning discipline, \Xl percent of the stepfatheri3 and the 
same percentage of the natural fathers repoftecj that they were 
in charge. In percent of all the families (the proportion was 
about the same for each group), both father anti^inother played 
a role. Discipline was the mother's job ijrt 20^^ercent,pf each 
group. . • 

Half of the children sai^ that theif moUj^r^ spent just as 
much time with them after tht new n^anmge a^efore,' and 
almost ..one-fourth said that their mothenl actually spent more 
time with them— becausejjj^Ericlfson su»ises, dating no longer 
demanded the mother's time anc^att^-ttion. Only 1^ percent of 
the children, said their mothers -^re giving them less time.: 

Both stepfathers and t^eir new wives were more likely than 
natural fathers and their wives to have i&ome from broken 
homes. A sizable proportion of these homes, though, had been 
broken nol by divorce but by -death. Cjlt^ stepfathers, 40 
percent had come from broken homes;^/jm? natural fatUtjrs, 
24 perce;it. MoreoveiV^S^K percent of thchrf^thers in stepCatl^r 
l^fflilies' had comA from broken homes, as compared wkh 
percent tjf the mothers^ in natural* families. These statistically 
significant findings are considered to support to some extent 
tHi cpnclusions of earlier investigators that broken homes in 
one generation tend to lead ,to broken homes in the next. 

Bohtinnan emphasizes that '*We were set up to find out 
whether or not a stepfathfer made any difference in the mental 
health of children as displayed by their responses to the meas- 
uring instruments that we used. At that level, stepfathers don't 
make much ^xSX^cpM^xn the mental health of the cfiiW. At the 
psychological/fevel— meaning what a kid is like on the inside, 
what he re^y is— I think they make immense differences. The 
childre)[>^th stepfathers had to solve a different set of psycho- 
logicarproblems thaA the children with natural fathers. But 
* there/vere no more mental health problems in one group than 
in4^(p other." 
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The study was not designed to learn the effect of stepfather 
loss but did produce a fhoving anecdote on the subject. It con- 
cerns a little boy whose own father had died before the boy was 
born. The mother married again, and the boy loved his stepfa- 
ther. But within a few years the stepfather was killed in a 
motorcycle accident. A year or so later, the mother married 
again. The boy disliked the new man in th^ family and ran 
away. He was found sitting on the corner where his stepfather 
had been killed. 

Among Bohanijan 8 friends, a man married a woman who 
had a 3-year-old*' son. They were divorced when the child was 
10. The boy had had that man as a father for 7 years, but then 
the man— having no legal rights to the-* child and no visitation 
rights— just disappeared from the bpy's life. Bohannan com- 
ments: ''A wicked thing to do to a kid.'* 

The investigatort offer some advice. Erickson says, ''Our 
basic message is: Take heart, stepfathers. If you're trying to do 
a good job, the kids will probably turn out okay.'' Bohannan 
puts it this way: ''You can't go very far wrong as long as you 
observe the kids carefully, do your best, ahd are decent about 
it." ' ^ 

On the basis of this study, would Erickson advise a normal 
woman to remarry? "Yes, sure,** she answers, "if she felt like 
it^particularly because itiseems to me that having a father is 
mpre important than not having q father.'* The mother should 
see \o it, though, that the child knoWs the potential stepfather 
befortp the marriage, "The children need not approve,** Erick- 
son adviseSt "but they should know.*' In one case the mother 
told tkfe children nothing except that she was going away for 
the w^kend. When she returned, her new husband was with 
her and proceeded jtct.^ove in. The mother*s two children — girls 
of about 10 and 12— were shocked. Eighty percent of the chil- 
dren in the study were told before the maf riage, and 75 percent 
knew the stepfather-to-be, about half of theni very well. 
With 80 many marriages breaking up, Bohannan agfees with 
* another authority, lawyer Diana DutBrofC that the time for 
"divorce insurance" has cOme. He points out that life insurance 
can be written in many ways, to do many things. "And there's 
no reason why it cannot \be written so that if the marriage 
breaks down arid a divorce follows, a certain amount^ of the 
proceeds cart be^^ used to support the children." ^ 
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Following a review of the literature on stepfathers, McCor- 
mick of WBSI concludes that ''the single most important factor, 
MTrfe from general openness to lovd, appears^ to be straightfor- 
*ward recognition that the man is a stepfather, not a father; and 
that the child is a stepchild and not a child/' Bohannan and 
Erickson agree. 

DISCIPLINE IN A STEPFATHER FAMILY 

^ In another study, Phyllis Noerager Stern, agsistant professor 
in the school of nursing. University of California, San Francis- 
co, took stepfather families as the general subject of a thesis for 
her doctoral degree (doctor of nursing science). She Was particu- 
larly interested in the subject because she herself had brought 
a stepfather Vito her family. 

After many hours 6f interviewing stepfather families— 30, 
with 132 parents and children— 3tl^n ^decided that the salient 
problem was conflict over discipline. Given this problem, she 
asked, how^do stepfather families become integrated? And she 
made this question the specific subject of her dissertation. ' 

Stern also concludes: 'The advice often given to stepfamilies, 
to settle differences over discipline prior to marriage, is mis- 
guided. Not only is it impossible for the parents to reach such 
an agreement . . . but the advice runs exactly counter to a 
natural process in these families, and as such, it can only add 
to the frustration and guilt feelings of the parents and children 
in stepfather families.** 

Discipline that integrate^ the family. Stern reports, involves 
these major processes: rule-making; rule-enforcing; ''friending,*' 
or "the behavior by which the stepfather reduces fear in and 
gains the confidence of the stepchild and projects himself as a 
person of value to the stepchild*'; and "integrative undermin- 
ing,** or " a process whereby the stepfather reduces the moth- 
I er's power position by aligning himself with the child in a 
dispute over discipline.'* The wise mother "views this as a 
friendly alliance** and "willingly gives up her position of su- 
preme power over the child.'* 

The achievement of integrative discipline. Stern found, re- 
quires from 1 1/2 to 2 years. "The family members need time to 
(it?t atjquaint^^ to learn to trust eath othe^j, and to learn the 
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needs of one anotheffefforts to force the issue and hurry the 
integration are unsuccessful, and rpsult in structural patterns 
where one family member is left out of the action/' 
Stern also advises: 

*The assumption of child^ management dutiea by the stepfa- 
ther must be slow /time 'must be spent to make friends with the 
child, and time is needed to teach the child^^ow it is the adults 
want him to behave. Conversely, time is needed for the stepfa- 
ther to learnr how it is tllr chhd wants him to behave. The 
mother, too,( needs time toyie)*rn>what behaviors on her part 
are conducivV to integratipn, A patt Of discipline is learning, 
and integratiwsdiscipline is learniV for the whole family/* 
Stern finds, too,* that '/an understanding of the child'6 point of 
view may stave off the stepfather s resentment of a shy or 
acting-out child**— meaning one who takes out worries and vex- 
ations by misbehaving, * 

Other advice from Stern: 

• The stepfather is more likely to succeed if he adopts **a 
slow, gentle, flexible role-m&king-and-enforcing approach/* 

• The child is mOre willing to comply with family norms if he 
is allowed to participate in sonie of the decisions for the 
family, - , 

• If the family is to move toward integration, the mother 
must resist persisting in a go-between role— a natural one 
for her to assume at first— in which she explains the behav- 
ior of the /child to the stepfather'and Vice versa, in favor of 

^ promoting a direct communteatioii bet(Pfe^ child and stepfa- 
ther. But the mother who gives complete management to 
the stepfather encourages the use of coercive methods to 
control the phild's behavior. The child feels abandoned by 
both the departed father and the nonparticipating mother. 
The likely result is that the child becomes ^ither rebellious 
or withdrawn. ' 

• The stepfather who is bent on contrblling the child rather 
than making friends with him blocks the integration p/oc- 

^ ; ees. Since the child will be around for a while, it will be less 
effort in the long run to make friends With. him. 
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• A united and authoritarian front on discipline may result in 
a condition where the child feels he is left out of the family 
or serves as the parents' scjgipegoat. Such children ''are de- 
scribed by their parents as 'spacey/ 'going blank/ or 'absent- 
minded*." 

• Children ihould h^e free access to other children so that 
they caft compare notes and thus'^'relieve tensions brought 
on by a step-relationship/' Although Stern adds that "Chil- 
dren of divorce and remarriage seek support from their 
^ers, adults are quite another^atter . . many of the 
))arents in this study had what they considered serious prob- 
lems of adjustment, [yet] almost none of them went to their 
friends for advice, and only a few talked with other stepfa- 
milies/' 
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MARRIED WOMEN: WORK AND , 
FAMILY 

Principal Investigator: Louise S. Hauenstein, Ph.D. 
Author: Mary C. Blehar. Ph.D., NIMH 

It's- a rare month Indeed that magazines don't produce arti- 
cles advising American married women on such subjects as 
husbands, chil^iren, and work. "Experts" fill pages of bestsell- 
ing books with discussions of the problems and rewards of 
contemporary marriage. Militant feminist authors may treat 
marriage severely, in terms of its social and political implica- 
tions for women. Militants of a more conservative ilk may 
claim to represent the Silent M^ority of American married 
women, who find contentment in "performing domestic duties 
and who believe that although a wife's working away from 
home may be an economic necessity, it usually results in the 
disruption of family life and is, therefore, to be avoided. 

Even though Various forces have already engaged to do battle 
foi' the psyche of American women and even "tjhough there is a 
general growing concern over their mental health, opinion sur- 
veys asking them just how they feel about thdir lives are 
scarce. 

So it was with amazement a few years ago, in 1973, that Dr. 
Louise Hauei^tein of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Michigan discovered this fact Mobile; searching 
through scores of journals and books on women and family life. 
She concluded that wljpit was needed was a survey, free of 
theoretical biases, which would describe Ihe attitude^ of women 
toward important aspects of their lives, particularly attitudes 
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concerned with husbands, children, working, and economic con- 
ditions/ / 

When asked how she became interested in the married 
woman's situation, Hauenstein mentioned her own background. 
Herself a housewife, as well as a trained research psychologist, 
she had worked professionally on a number of papers relating 
women's blood pressure io various life-stress factors. This work, 
done at a time when the status of women had just become a 
prominent issue, led^ her to wonder how satisfied married 
women were with their families and their work. She was par- 
ticularly interested in finding out if there were differences in 
attitudes between housewives and working wives or between 
wives of different races. 

A quiet and soft-spoken woman, Hauenstein firmly separates 
her interests from those of radical feminists intent on proving 
that marriage detracts from the mental health of women. Her 
research, she said, was done in 6n academic environment and 
developed out of a desire to fill a void in knowledge. She 
strongly believed that a good descriptive study would provide a 
basis of information. Afte^ that basis had been formed, ttien 
researchers could and shOuUHtffei to test various notions 
about marriage and its cOhs^j^Kes. Bu.t without that infor- 
mation, little^Wientific progre|^iwa*d^under8tanding the con- 
dition of the ordinary rptHctiea woman could be made. 

Hauenstein desc^-ibfed herself as fortunate to have had availa- 
ble a large pool of'inforrhatfbn already in existence about mar- 
,ried women. This information had been gathered on a Detroit, 
Michigan, sample by Dr. Ernest Harburg of the University of 
Michigan as part of a larger study on the- role of stress and 
heredity in black-white differences in blood pressure. From the 
Harburg sample, she culled the responds of 508 married 
women, half of therti black and half white, half of them house- 
wives aifd half putsklg^orkers, to items concerned with their 
physical and mental health and attitudes toward their work, as 
wejl as toward husbands, children, and friends. The women in 
the survey were all living within the Detroit city' limits with 
their husbands. On the average, they were 40 years*old and 
had 3^02 children. In 1967,4heir family income was approxi- 
mately J$13,000, although as we shall see, this varied from one 
part of' town to another. In addition, the women in ^the sample 
were broken dowh according to area of residence. For study 
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purposes, some were said to reside in "high-stress" areas, 
others in "low-striess" areasv The definition of stress areas, ra- 
tionale for^.their seliefction, and criteriii used are Refined in the 
next sectioiiiv " . ■ 

/■ •, ■ .... . - . , 

SELECTION OF STRfE5S AREAS . ' 

There is evidence that persons residing in 'Unndr-city" ar^as 
exist in an environment sharply differ^jt from ''outer-city " and 
suburban areas. The latter areas exhibit rates in educational, 
recreational, sanitary, and service facilities which indicate 
tainment of culturally valued levels of living. CSonyersely. 
inner-city areas exhibit sharply lower attainment levels ismd, in 
addition, repeatedly manifest higher rates of crime, divorce, 
Unemployment, and population density than outerncity areas 
(Bureau of^bor Statistics, No. S32\ Detroit is no exception to 
th^ contrasts. It was assumed in HaUenstein's study that 
such, statistically different rates, at their ^nd points, indiApte 

* environments which vary objectively ^^n chronic e}^K)6ure to 
stressor lefvents. Such different kinds of environmetits were 
called 'high- and low-stress areas. 

To assign labels, all census tracts in Detroit were rank or- 
dered by their "stress scores." TJjese scores were comf)uted as 
follows: First, the rates for sele<Sted variables (included in table 
1) which represented, the concepts of economic deprivation, resi- 
dential instability, family instability,, crime, and density were 
computed for eacH -census tract in the city. The rates were then 
factor analyzed (a statistical method for yielding underjying 
dimensions among variables in a correlation matrix), and each 
of the tracts was alsigned a factor score based on the two 
related factors that emerged: socioeconomic status and instabil- 

l ity. The factor scores were 8epart^tely rank ordered for all 
predominantly black tracts (50 percent black or mofe) and for 
all the white tracts. Then, within each Ahnic group, census 
tracts were selected for having both the upper range (top 25 
percent) for the instability score and the /oiwr range (bottom 
25 pef^ent) for the socioeconomic status score. These tracts 
were labeled "high stress." The converse was done to delimit 
"low-sti^" tracts. 

To test the hypothesis that differences in sociotjcologic^l var- 
iables might translate into psycholopfically meaningful differ- 
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Table 1— Characteristics of the Pour Stress Areas 

. Black Wlj^e 

• ' ^ Variable High Stress Low Stress High Stress Low Stress 

(•Total dwelling units) ' (^118)' (1910) (4410) .(IBU) 

A. Socioeconomic Variables * ^ 

;i. Median income*' • $4,627 $8,670 $5,417 $8,030* 

2. Median education ^ 

(years) 9.6 13/2 ^ 9,0 117 
' 3. Percentage . 

><t/nemplofed 4,0% 0.0% 0.0% O.O^fe 
^ 4, ^Percentage' home • 

ownership ^ 19.0% 92.0% 40.0% 90,0%* 
5. Percentage professional/ 

managerial * 49^6% 7.0% "19.0% 

B, Instability Variables 

1. Adult crime rate m 
(per 10.000) . 89.0 55..? 60.0 .9.9 ^ 

2. jjjvenile cfime rate ' ' 
(per 10,000) . -^^^ 17,2 6.4-^v 13.5 1.3 

3. Marital instability ^ 1:2.9 .00 ^ 1:12 \00 
m 4. Percentage in . 

residence five vears / . 

or more M * 27.0% 51.0% -48.0% 86.0% 



' Th^ reader wjll note tbroughoiJt the paper reference to mean farri'ily income of , 
respondents that is different from the mqHim lr\come figure reported for the four 
tracts above Mediati fibres were gathered as part of a census and reflect the 
Earnings of the indivUdildl noted as /idod oi household. Family inc6me in 
■H^uenstein's study refers to all SQUrces o!»earnings. from husbf\nd. wije. children 
and other memberf of the.household Hence. family-iUcome jigures aj^e likely to 
higher, but also it is to be noted th^t money available is distributed among more 
persons. .iWtHould also E>e rioted that median income figures .present gfeater 
Income Contrasts among Ihe^ area? than do family-inconhe. figures. The 
discrepancy may b.e.duo to the higher percentage of retired, singjle. divorced, or 
separated persons, as Well as th^jse receiving welfare or unemployfnent payments, 
m high-stress tratts thconrie f opsuch "heads of household" would be expected to 
be lower in^gerfedlWhah the mcome (pr most heacjp m a tract where the majority of 
households confaloed^martied cpupii9S (ste wQuld occur m low-stress tracts) and 
hence lower the hjlgh-sUess tracts average score Mean family income in a tracl 
must aiso^be adjusted fof rturtiBor of persons in^he household (them were rnq* 
persons»per family in high-strAsS than low-stress tracts) and whren this factorls 
taken irlto consideration, median household and mean family income figures tend 
to approximate each other 1n the degree of contrast offeree} In ascribing weight to 
Income in iritrfrpr^ting the s^ressM^vels of neighborhoods, it should bo noted that 
mcome was only orie of nine vanublos included in the dof Inilton agA.not tfie sole 
dolermmarit of stress score . . , ' 
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ences, four contrasting neighborhoods were chosen in the 
Hauenstein study. There were two higb-streiJP and two low- 
stress areas. Within each level of ''socioecologicaP' stress, there' 
\vas a predominantly black and predominantly white area. 
Table 1 is a summary of the socioeconomic and instability 
characteristics of these areas, 

Families-Mn high-stress neighborhoods typically had incomes 
below average and consequently had trouble making ends meet. 
Housing was often crowded, rundown^ and inadequate to ac- 
commodate the needs of family member^. People living there 
^ tended not to be homeowners and moved in and out of the 
neighborhoods so frequently that there was* little chance to get 
to know who lived next door. Families were plagued with such 
problems as high-divorce rates and separations from male 
heads of household. They lived in f^ar of being physically as- 
saulted on their own streets. 

The low-stress neighborhotyds presented a contrasting picture. 
They contained among the best housing Detroit had to offer, 
the most stable families, the safest streets, and the highest 
wage earners. 

Because Hauenstein tKought that ofie picture would speak 
more eloquently than a thousand words in describing the Jour 
sections of the city, she included photos of typical housing in 
her final report to the National Institute of MentM Health. 
Illustration 1 is a picture of the black high-stress neighborhood. 
Windows in apartment buildings are boarded^p, and children 
are throwing stones at them. Junk cars line the^allSey where 
the children "play'' amid mounds of trash and gaftage. 

Of the four areas clu)sen, the black high-stress sectjon had 
the lowest income. Male 'wage earners held unskilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. Very few families ov^ned their own homes, and' 
well over^ two-fifthi of them had moved from one house or 
apartment .to another within the past 5 years. Conning into^ 
such a neighborhood was not a housing iraprovemeiA, however; 
most people had c<«ne from comparable sections of jthp city. 
The black high-stress area selected was next to Detroit's 12th 
Street Tract in which riots. had erupted in the summer of 1967. 

The black low-stress area„ shown in illustration 2, presents & 
pleasant contrast. Children playing on^icycles are shaded by 
big^ old trees. Recent-model autos are parked in front of well- 





Illustration 2. Black Low-Stress Area* 
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TOainteined houses. In 1967, this area was 99 percent black; five 
years prior to that time it had been predominantly white. 

The people living in the black low-stress area were a little 
younger than those from the other areas. They were typically 
Protestant (Detroit as a whole is about 35 percent Catholic), 
and most had moved into the neighborhood within 5 yea^s. The 
black low-stress ,area was rated by incomeN^n the top rpercent 
of black neighborhoods in the larger Hdrburg survey and in the 
tap 5 percent of all neighborhoods in Detroit. Family income of 
those surveyed was higher thatl in the other three areas 
($15,128 in 1967), and more people had high school diplomas (84 
percent). A significant subgroup had completed at least 4 years 
of college (13.3 percent). This sector represented the historically 
new black middle Class. 

The white high-streiis area, pictured in illustration 3, reminds 
one of a typical inner-city neighborhood. The houses are pun- 
doArn, and litter lines the streets. While residents of this area 
were a little bit better off financially than those in the black 
high-stress area (mean family income of those surveyed weft 
$11,675 versus $10,513 for high-stress area blacks), they were 
leps educated, with only 43 percent having a high school diplo- 
ma. One out of four families in the area lived in an apartment 
house, and most of the husbands were blue-collar workers. One- 
third oT'the residents were originally from the South. These 
families also had more children than any of the other three 
groups, so what money they had had to be divided among more 
people. 

The designated white low-stress area, seen in illustration 4, 
was comparable to the black low-stress neighborhood in terms 
of the quality of housing and the desirability of physical sur- 
roundings. 'large trees, children playing in wide streets, and 
well-kept houses attest to the relative material comforf of 
people in this tract White low-stress-a^rea residents tended to 
be ia bit qlder than others in the sample, and about 70 portent 
of husbands had white-collar jobs. Although family income of 
those sury/jyed was good, $12,132 in 1967, it was not much 
higher than that of people* in the high-stress oreai (although 
high-stress-area residents had more children on the average). 
f But the physical environment of the White low-stress neighbor- 
hood was clearly superior. Most of the people living there had 
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been raised in Detroit and had lived in their present homes for 
about 10 years. 

Hauenstein wanted to see if striking differences in environ- 
ment could influence the health of the married women residing 
in the areas. If socioecology influenced mental or physical well- 
being, then its impact would be most clearly demonstrate 
through contrasting extremes. For example, a high-noise level 
might lead to more complaints of a nervous nature. Fear of 
crime might increase personal anxiety. Poor housing could, 
among other things, reduce a woman's enjoyment of her role as 
a homemaker. Difficulnes in making ends meet could lead to 
many marital problems, such as money squabbles and even 
family breakups. 

The married women Weipe polled in their own homes by 
trained nurses who were of the same race. Interview questions 
covered such topics as personal medical histories, financial 
status, and education. But the questions of chief concern to 
Hauenstein were the ones about the women's attitudes toward 
and perceptions of themselves and their life situation. 

PRfeSENTATION OF FINDINGS 

In' her study, Hauenstein was primarily interested in finding 
out about the attitudes of women in the two defined economic 
roles tpward their work and families. The purpose of the study 
was to investigate two related questions: (1) Do housewives 
differ from working wives in their attitudes toward work and 
faftiily? (2) Are there social. class or racial factors that are 
^ related to these attitudes? 

Three main comparisons among the women were possible: (1) 
attitudes of housewives versus working wives; (2) attitudes of 
wivesJrom high- versus low-stress neighborhDods; and (3) atti- 
tudes W black versus white wives. Comparisons between house- 
wives and work^g wjves iti^ each of the four neighborhoods 
could also be made. ^ ^ 

The findings for Specific variables can be categorized further 
ii^terms of their (1) consistency; (2) the number of variables 
imi were significantly different between groups in a compari- 
SOTi; and (8) the magnitude of differences between groups for 
any given variable. Consistenqy, as used by Hnuenstein, im- 
plied the foMowing: For comparisons of women in the two eco- 
nomic roles, a difference was said to be consistent if it was 
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found to hold for women in each of the'four neighborhoods^^r 
comparisons of women from the two stress levels and^'of the two 
races, differences foiind were said to be consistent if they oc- 
curred both among housewhres and working wives. 

Data analysis indicated that housewife versus working-wife 
differences tended not to be consistent* That isl they were not 
shared equally by women in each of the four neighborhoods* * 
Analysis of housewives versus working wives within each of the 
four neighborhoods yielded patterns that were peculiar to each 
area. By contrast, stress level and racial differences did tend to 
be consistent between women in the two ecoi;)omic roles. When 
the number of differences and their magnitude are considere<^ 
comparisons are least striking between women in the two eco- 
nomic roles and most striking between women of the two race§« 
The order of findings presented in the next s^tion reflects 
these distinctions. Housewife versus working-wife differences 
will be examined for each of the four neighborhoods. Stress 
level and racial differences will be discussed more generally, 
and the reader will bear in min^ that any differenced found 
apply equally to women in the two economic roles, 
" Working women were asked questions about their attitudes 
wage earners toward their jobs, money, security, and ad- 
ncement. Some of these questions could not be ^pHed to the 
housewives, who were asked parallel items aboutftheir enjoy- ^ 
ment^of housework, and so on. For example, on of question f)^r 
working wives was, "How often do you really enjoy »the work 
you do on your job?" The analogous iteui for housewives* was, 
•''How often do you really enjoy the work. you do in yQur ♦ 
home?" Besides separate questions for wom^n in one or th6 
other economic role, there were more questions to all women • 
about economic matters; and all the women were asked the 
same questions about marriage, ^children, relations with faq;iily 
and friends, and mental health* 

Housewives and Working'Wives in the Four Neighborhoods ^ 

At the time of interview, only about 50 percent of the women , 
in the sample of 608 were working outside the home, but thi& 
figure varied by neighborhood. For instance, tSj^percent of 
black low-stress-area and 68 percent of black high-stress-^area 
wives worked* In the vfhite low- and high-stress neighborhoods^ 
these figures were lower; at 29'atTd 85 percent re^pfctively* 
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Most of the working wives held full-time jobs, but the type of 
work they did varied. For instance, over 25 percent of black 

X ^^low-stress-area working wives were classified as occupying pro- 
fessional and technical positions, such as accountants, nurses, 
librarians, social workers, and teachers. In the other three 
neighborhoods, very few working wives, black or white, fit into 
tfiis category. On the average, for the whole Sample, 29 percent 
of the working wives held clerical or office jobs, though this 
iigain differed according to neighborhood. For example, 49 per- 
cent of whitejlow-stress-area working wives were secretaries or 
clerks, whil^ only 15 percent of black high-stress-areft wives 
were. Other common types of occupations for the women polled 
included shopworkers, cashiers, hairdressers, waitresses, cooks, 
and domestics. The black high-stress neighborhoods had the 
highest percentage of women engaged in Bervice work, such as 
industrial ajnd private-home cleaning. Few women held nontra- 
ditional occupations, |uch as plumber or baker, and very few 
were managers or proprietors of their own shops. 

The earning power of black low-stress-area women was the 
highest in the sample, at around $6,600 a year, while the black 
high-stress-area women made around $4,700. Whit^ women of 
• both stress levels didn't tend to make much more than black 
high-stress wives, but more of them held part-time jobs. 

In discussing her economic-role findings, Hauenstein notied 
that even though there were some differences between house- 
wives and working wives in the full sample, the differences 
usually failed to hold up for all the neighborhoods. Fewtran: 
scended racial or social-class boundaries. Evtn within neiglibor- 

^ hoods, housewives and working wives tendefl to be more similar 
than different. 

For instance, in the black high-stress area, Musewives were 
different from working wives only on a few variables- They had 
more children than working wives and more time to spend with 
them/ They had less money and less optiinism about m^ing 
next year's bilfs. They were more likely to have diabetes. How- 
' ever) the -black housewives were like their working counter- 
parts in the assumed high-stress neighborjiood on all other 
measures. 

Housewives and working wives in the black low-stress neigh- 
borhood were also more alike than dittjprent. When differences 
emerged, they tended to favor the lot of the hotllewife. House- 
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wives in the black low-stress area were likely to have more 
children and less likely to hold a college Megree than the work- 
ing wives. But unlike housewives in the other neighboj-hoods, 
their family income was almost equal to that^f ^fieir eitiployed 
counterparts. Housewives were more satisfied'^^an working 
wives with how welll they did in having enough money and 
more satisfied withAfte job they did running the house. They 
thought that they were doing a bet^ter job at Meeting the needs 
of their families than the working wives, wlo reported them- 
^Ives as having less time to spend with thei^hildren and le<s 

Table 2— Significant Housewife- Working j|^fe Differences Within 
the White High-Stress Neighborhood ^ ^ 

Variable H<^sewlfe-Worklng WIft DIffertnce 



Chilb^nd Family 

Good chance to spend time with children 28.3 %** 

Good chance to teach children 21.1 %* 

It is important to see to my family's needs — 14.7 %* 

Economic and Work-Related 

(Mean) yearly family income -41.8%*** 

I have done well at my work -22.5 

It is important to get out of house for relaxation — 19.0 %* 
. Housework is seldo^m a strain on me 20.0 %* 

Husband-Related y 

I have a good chance to spend time with my 

rrusband . 27.3%* 

My husband very often shows appreciation 28.3 %** 

It is important to spend time with husband 21.1-% 

Good chance tb have'hexual life Pwould.like 23.1 %* 

' .Seldom disagree about sexual relations 24.6%* 

I have done well handling disagreements *23.7 %* 

We seldom disagree about family finances 19.0 %* 

It is important to help make the big decisions 17.8 %* 

It is important that husband show appreciation 15.7 %* 

We seldom get on each others nerves 20.2 %** 

■ I have done well at being a good wife 25.4 %** 
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opportunity to teach them how to do things or to increase their 
children's skills. But on other measures concerned with their 
attitudes toward their marriages and husbands, the women 
were identical. " a 

It was in the white high-stress neighborhood that differences* 
^ bet-ween housewives and working wives were most pronounced. 
Eighteeiuattitudinal differences Were found, c^hd of these, W 
wer6 on items having to do with marital satisfaction. These are 
prgeented in table 2. More than any of thej' other Voups, white 
high-stresa-area working wives were unhappier about some as- 
pects of their relationships with their spousek than their house-^ 
^ wife;couhterparts. 
' In the white highnBtress neighborhood, working women were 
Aiore pleased with the job they did at work than were the 
Jiousewives with t^le job they did running the home. However, 
the housewives were less likely to report that their domestic 
chores we^e dften a streiin on them. Like working women in the 
other neighborhoods, white high-stress-area wage earners were 
disContttlted with the insufficient time they hai'lospend with 
their cKmlren. But the big differences emerred in their self- 
reports of their marriages. liimikiijKwives had worse sex lives 
tKan stay-at-home women andwereRSMifcely to say that they 
had beei/'*good wives" to their husbands or had been tactful 
about settling mafital disputes. Working wives placed less im- 
portftnce W spending time with their mates and believed them- 
selves to be relafively unappreciated by them. They had more 
disagreements about money and sex and, in general, found it 
more difficult to be arbund their husbands; they reported get- 
ting on each other's nerves. 

Even so, white high-stress housewives and Working wives did 
not differ on some /other marital attitudeeJfBuch as. "would 
marry the same man" and "seldom wish had never married." 

In the white If^-stress neighborhood, housewives were little 
difTere/it from their working counterparts, except that more of 
them than working women were pleased with how well they 
had done as wives ^and mothers, and they reported less strain 
in their housework than the working wives did in their jobs. 
. Hauenstein notl^ that the working wives in all four neigh- 
borhoods seemed a bit less pleased with various aspects of their 
housework and with their family relationships thah house- 
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wives. Surprisingly, their discontent had little effect on their 
perceived mental health. For the entire analysis of separate 
rieighborhoods, there were only two significant health differ- 
ences. More black high-stress-area housewives had diabetes, 
and more black low-stress-area housewives inhaled when they 
smoked. Generally, though, a woman's economic role had no 
impact either on the number of symptfms or on the personal- 
happiness level she reported. The strongest differences between 
housewives and workirtg wives, regardless of race and hypoth- 
esized socioecological stress, were: (1) housewives* family 
income was smaller; (2) housewives had bigger families; and (3) 
housewives had a better chance to spend time with their^ chil- 
dren. Other differences— not so strong but consistently present 
in every neighborhood — were ^;hat more housewives than work- 
ing wives said that they had a good chance to teach and control 
their children, and more housewives said that they were 
seldom bothered by their performance at housekeeping. 

Interpretation of Findings ^ 

The absence of differences on many items is a puzzling one. 
Considering that less money was available to them, it is sur- 
prising that housewives felt as happy as working wives about 
their economic situation. On the other hand, although they 
enjoyed their housework and family life more than working 
women, housewives did not report fewer stress-related symp- 
toms. 

Hauenstein makes two points about the findings: Clearly, 
there were many more consistent similarities than differences 
between women in the two economic roles. Most differences 
that did emerge seemed to stem Simply from the fact that 
housewives had more time at home thah working wives. This 
W0UI4 imply that there are no basic differences between work- 
ing wives and housewives as far as their personalities or their 
general outlook on life are concerned. 

On the other hand, some within-neighborhoqd differences 
may stem from more subtle sources. The fact that housewives 
in general had more time at home than working wives does not 
explain entirely why black low-stress-area homemakers felt 
more successful at having enough money and at meeting their 
families' needs. Perhaps, Hauenstein suggests, housewives in 
that neighborhood were able to practice economies that made 
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family income go farther. The two groups did have equivalent 
incomes. That faot and the possibility that the nonemployed 
status of a wife might permit her to engage irf moneysaving 
-activities, such as sewing, canning, home cooking, and compari- 
son shopping, could yield real differences in disposable incoTne. 

Hauenstein is even more intrigued by what appears to be 
going on in the white high-stress neighborhood. There is an 
indication that working wives there differ more fundamentally 
from housewives than do women in the other groups. House- 
wives' greater marital satisfaction compared to working wives 
was clear, although no good answers as to why it exists are 
available right now. Perhaps, she speculates, the working wives 
must combine a physically demanding and unrewarding job 
with the task of running a larger-thaft-average household. 
(White high-stress-area working wives had an average of 3.1 
children, 2.4 of whom were living at home. Working wives in 
other neighborhoods had fewer children.) t ^ 

Stress-Level Comparisons 

The assumption of socioecological stress for different neigb»>, 
borhoods did not— contrary to expectations— translate itself 
into "differences in mental healthr^Vomjn from the assumed 
high- and low-stress areas experienceSlhe same degree of gen- 
eral satisfaction (or dissatisfaction) with their livesf While more 
high-stress-area than low-stress-area wi^Bs-N^id that they 
weren't very happy, no more of them complained of anxiety, 
nervousness, ill health, or a host of other psychosomatic malad- 
ies. 

When women from high-stress neighborhoods did report 
problems, their woes tended to stem^ from a lack of enough 
money to fulfill all their needs. They ilidn't find it easy to live 
on the family incc*ne, and few thought that they had a good 
chance to meet xMkt year's bills. Women in high-stress areas 
placed more emphasis on getting ahead in life than their low- 
stress counterparts and were unhappier with their occupation, 
be it household or outside work. The housewives often reported 
feeling that they would rather be doing something else, and the 
working wives wanted to find different jobs. The high-stress- 
area wom^n were less satisfied than low-stcess-area women 
with the job they did around their homes, and they argued 
with their husbands more about excessive drinking. 
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Children occupied a more focal position in the lives of women 
from the high-stress areas, perhaps because they were a readily 
available soi*ce of reward and recipients of unfulfilled aspira- 
tions. Wives A^iving there placed more importance on b0ing 
•appreciated by their offspring, and more felt that they iere 
indeed appreciated by them. 

Unlike housewife-working-wife differences, which tended not 
to hold up across neighborhood and race, the stress-level differ- 
ences were consistently found for women in both economic 
roles. 

Differences Between the Black and White Married Womdn " 

The comparison between women of the two races yielded 
more differences than any of the other analyses and most of 
the really strong (i.e., greater than 15 pycentage, points) ones. 
The race differences were found for women in both economic 
roles. 



Black women, it seems, enjoyed greater 
mental health as measured by a number 
of items, than white women. 



A cluster of differences that is among the most provocative 
and stimulating in the survey involves black-white mental 
health. Black women, it seems, enjoyed greater mental health, 
as measured by a number of item?, than white women. For 
example, fewer black thar^ white wives said th&t they suffered 
from premenstrual tension or insomnia. Fewer had taken medi- 
cine or had seen a doctor for nervousness. Black women 
smoked less than white wonhien, but they had higher mean 
blood pressuree. Hauenstein notes that, in study after study, 
blacks report fewer symptoms relating to mental illness, but it 
is not clear why this is so. 

The interpretation. of these differences in mentel health be- 
tween black and white women is complicated by other findings 
on economic attitudes and aspirations. ^While black women con- 
sistently reported sulTering froni fewer difficulties in coping 
with their lives, they were seen aa more striving. More than 

3ej ' ■ 
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white women they emphasized the importance , of personal an^l 
0nancial advancement, They routinely endorsed more strongly 
the following statements: very important to get ahead in. life; 
very important for husband to get ahead in 'his work; very 
important to be promoted dt work; venj^ important to have 
enough mdney; very important to have a better family incorfte; 
, very important to earn a higher wage. More of the black " 
women had an optimistic view of their future financial situa- 
tion (good, chance for a better family income; good chance to 
earn a higher wage;, there will be more need for .pe'ople doing 
my kind of work), except that fewer said that they had a ^ood 
chance to be able to pay next year's bills. 

These findings run counter to some popular notions about 
mental health. One school of psychology claims that high aspi- 
rations toward material success should lead to the development 
of stress-related complaints. Striving people are 'thought to 
' suffer more heart "attacks, ulcers, and nervous symptoms. But 
at least in the case of black women jn the Detroit sample, this 
is not so. 

Sociologists have often been quick to point out ' that the 
degree of difference between what- a person aspires to and what 
he or- she actually hjte achieved is an index of alienation. Low 
achievement coupled with high expectations can lead to redou- 
bled efforts or to hopelessnes^. Presumably, small discrepancies 
are easier for a person to handle and may indeed be.good since 
they increase striving. Large discrepancies tend to frustrate 
and lead a person to give up. No discrepancy may be personally 
comfortable, or it may be a bit boring. 

In the Detroit survey, there were a series of items asking the 
married women what they hoped to achieve personally and 
financially and how ,^ell they were actually doing «t meeting 
these aspirations. Haiifenatein didn't calculate difference scores 
for each person; however, as a group, black women of the two 
. stress levels had consistently larger discrepancies between their 
hopes and their present circumstances than white women on 
many items concerning economics and marriage. 

Differences between aspiration and realization tended to be 
greatest for black high-stress-area women (as might be expected 
because of their low-ecohomic level), 'but the same discrepancy 
pattern emerged on several items for the black women in the 
much more comfortable financial circumstances. The married 
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women of the ty^o races d;d not differ significantly in what they 
objectively had achieved, but the black womten placed more 
importance ort econoniic goals. For instance, white high-stress- 
area women were not too pleased in general with how well 
they had done in getting ahead. In this, the5^ were no different 
than black liigh-stress-area women. But the same percentage of 
the former group said that they had done well as sard that t\iey 
felt it was Very ijnportant to do well. Ip the high-stress neigh- 
borhoods, many rpore blacks than whites said ii was important 
to get aJiead. Aspirations and feelings of ^reslnt achievement 
matched up better forr white than for black women. 

Contrary tq some expectations, however, higher ojaterial as- 
pirations and larger discrepancies between what they, wanted 
and what they had did not have a negative impacf on the 
mental health indices of black women. If anything, their* eco- 

' nomic dissatisfactions went along with personal contentment. 
, PerhapAjjewly avyakened -black consciousness in 1967 (when 
the data were collected) .might have led blacks to endorse more 
highW items concerned with social and material success. It 
nriignt be argued that it was more socially desirable to express 
coR4:erns wi,th getting ahead. On the other hand, high aspira- 

^tions also seem u^iderstandable in view of the historic position 
of blacks in the lowest sycial and economic strata of Americian 
society. , ' ' 

In keeping with their other aspirations, black women were 
also more- interested' either jn getting or^in changing jobs than 
^hjte worhen. More placed stress in their marriages on having 
a good px life, even in a pre-Masters and Johnson era; but 
marital arguments about money Wefcf mor^ comr^on. In their 
marital relations, black women seemed more critical and inde^ 
pendent thaTi^Hhiite women, which may be 'understandable in 
light of their greater share ia. the family*b economic st!irvival. 
Of, the four neighborhoods polled, wives in the blaak high-stress 
area peemed in some respects the least pjeased with their 
spouses, *but the black women in •the low-stress neighborhood* 
seemed to share a smjhtly less posjtive view of marriage. 

On the other han|d, the black women found more satisfaction 
in the maternal role than white women. More of them said 
that it was essential to spend time with their children, and 
more thought that theyl^lid done very w^ll at b«^g ''good 
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mothers" and at having their ohildren's respect. A number of 
factors could account for these findings. 

For instance, the black women's .emphasis on the maternal 
role may reflect their view of their children as recipients of 
satisfactions that had been denied them, or it may reflect his- 
torical differences in black family VM. Some authorities Jhold 
that black women* have traditionally' tended to be more stable 
family members than men^and so have had a far greater re- 
sponsibility for childrearing. Indeed, so important is the role of 
Women in black society that sociologists h^ve referred to it\iis a 
matriarchy. Among poor black young women today, mother- 
hood still occupies a prime position as a means of achieving 
self-i^steem. ^ 

The black family today is often described as fetainihg the 
last vestifes of an extended fan^ily structure. Relatives live 
close by, often in the same building or 'heighbwhood, and are 
readily available to assist a family member in time of need. 
Black women in Hauenstein's sample tended to give support to 
the notion^ that the extended* family- is still viable in black 
American life. More so than white women, ^they said that it 
. was very important for them to get along well with their 
parents, and less often they said that it was important to get 
along well with nonfamily members. 

' ( ^ • . 

SUMMARY THOUGHTS ^ 

What emerges* from Hauenstein's study is tTie finding- th^O 
race yields the largest differences among married women and 
also the strongest differences of all the factors (;|onsidered. The 
most outstanding black-white differences had to do with 
women's attitudes toward personal- and financial advancement 
and occupational mobility. There were al6o many strong differ- 
ences in general mental health 'rind some large differenced in 
attitude® toward marriage an^ children. Even so, black and 
white women did not differ significantly on many otl:\er meas- 
ures, such as their general -physical health, and altitudes 
toward housekeeping, family needs, and enjoyment of work. 

There were fewer consistent differences between women from 
the assum^ high- and low-stress neighborhoods, ftnd far fewer 
of th6se were strong ones. As with the racial comparison, the 
n\ain stress-level differences concerned economic attitudes. 
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There were few co nsifi^ jppf^^ference^ between high- and low- 
stress-area wofnen in raental or physical health, attitudes 
toward housework, enjoyment of work, or attitudes' toward rela- 
tives and friends. 

Th? housewife-working-wife comparison yielded by far the 
smallest number of consistent differences, and only one of these 
was more than 15 percentage points. There were two marginal 
differences in mental health, one difference about housework, 
and three about children. ' • ^ 

Many of the differences that do emerge seem to have plausi-t^ 
ble^ explanations. Blpck and high-stress-area people may be* 
more concerned j^bout material advancement because they 
have been or still are in the lowe/ socioeconomic strata. Work- 
ing wives are more bothered by housework and have l^ss time 
to spend with children, probably l)ecause they must spend more 
time out of the home. , i 

Other aspfectd of the.stydy raise questions that M-e more 
difficult to explain in terms of economics. Why wlo black 
women, given their historically low-s|tatus position in Arperican 
society and given theijr high striving for success^ report the best 
mental health? Why do strikiT\g contrasts in socioecological - 
Conditions not yield large differenced in mental health? Have 
we been 'led astray in believing that adverse socioecological 
conditions are directly translated into higher rates of mental 
illness? Other sociological studies have related swings in gener- 
al economic conditions to increases in mental illness. But in 
Hauensteins study, there is relatively litlle suggestion that 
large differences ory the socioecological dimension play such a 
fole. Rfesidents o^ ihe high-stress tracts were similar to low- 
stress-tract residents on mediSures of ment^^l health. 

This finding is especially perplexing since Kasl and Harburg 
(1975) have reported elsewhere that the residents of the high- 
stress areas studied by Hauenstein perceived significantly mare 
stress in their environments than did residents of low-stress 
tracts. Despite this, the researchers found no relationship be- 
tween perception of neighborhood and mental health o^; well- 
being. Bldod pressure levels were also unrelated to the environ- 
mental perceptions. Kasl and Ffarburg qualify the results by 
pointing out that: (1) ^hey are confined to married people 
rather blian all residents of urban environments, and (2) the 
mental health measures Included are relatively limited. 
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However; it is possible that the married women in high-stress 
" tracts were ih sdme way buffered against th^ potentially delete-. 

• rious effects of their environment. They were living in more or 
legs stable nuclear family* arrangements which may indicate 
and/or contribute to greater perceived mental health and per- 
sonal happiness. Also, the stress areas chosen were not as 
extreme as, they could have been because there were very few 
married couples in th^ highest stress tracts to be found in 
Detroit, Therefore/ while the comparison in the study was be- 
iween married women residing in strikingly different physical 

• and social surrourtiings, it may not have been one between 
. people actually experiencing the most extreme contrasts possi- 
ble in socioecological conditions. 



Women are more similar than dissimilar 
regardless of theit neighborhoods of resi- 
dence, race, or economic roles. 



It is iptriguing to speculate y/h^ maternal employment ap- 
• parently plays suchta small part in waves' attitudes toward 
themselves and their lives. Outside\work for the average 
woman Emerges neither as a t)ersonal panacea, an automatic 
source of self-esteem and personal contentment, nor as a great 
strain on personal reisources. However, working wiVes do report 
themselves as less Sttisfied with the quantity and quality of 
time' they spend with their children. This finding seems incon- 
gruent with the popularly espoused notion that^it is quality of 
time alone which will influence the.natuVe of ^he mother-child 
relationship. Working wives, also felt that they had les^ control 
over their children and less opportunity to instill in them the 
values they consider important. One wonders -whether the 
working women may not be reflecting .guilt relayed to them 
through the' media and other sources which insinuate that 
outside vork dilute^the mothering role. " ^ 

Hauenstein allows that nlUre economic-role differences may 
actua'Uy exist than were discovered in her study! She would 
like Ui compare women who work 40 or more hours a week 
' . with women who have part-time jobs, or who are housewives. 
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and. also to compare v(^otnen who have young children wiA 
those whose children are in grade and higli school. Finally sf\fe 
thinks it would be worthwhile to compare women who workyn 
personally rewarding jobs "with those who work in. more mun- 
'dane endeavors. 

In spite of the difCerencj^s that emerged, the biggest finding 
in the study is that of. nq differences on many measures. 
Women are more Similar than dissimilar, regardless of their 
heighborhoods of residence, racfe, or economic roles. Moreover, 
the importance of such differentiating factors may be losing out 
to -t?he influence of television^ wbich brings into American 
home&(;;nightly images of ''typicaP' Americans which many 
people ^rive to model. The big city melting pot may liave 
disappeared only to be supplanted by fhe media. Whatever the 
reasons, American wom^n from different subcultures have in 
common many fundamental beliefs and attitudes. They kh6re 
the same aspirations and problems. And that finding in a world 
where so many people erect barriers between Uiemselves and^ 
others is worth the pondering. . ^ ' 
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INTRODUCTION ' - \ ^ 

That women have moved massively into work/roles is/a well- 
noted social phenomenon of .our time. The corresponding (ques- 
tion of what men may doing in their family roles has r^ 
ceived far less attention and research. As women have moved 
into the work force, are men expanding their rolf in tbe family* 
* husbands and fathers? As more women become breadwin-, 
nCTs, are their spouses more threatened or more relieved? Are 
men turning more from wprk to family as a source of satisfac- 
tion? Are there iways^o measure degrees and kinds of men's 
performance, psychological involvement," and satisfaction in 
these two role^? What might be the consequences for the future 
of these large-^ale social changes taking place? * 
. These are some of the (Ijjuestions that Qver -the last decade 
have absorbed Joseph Pleclc, now^ at Ihe Wellesley College 
Center for Research on Wdmen. His work as a pioneer in male- 
ro]e resiearch has been both analytic and empirical. That is, 
some of it has been devoted to analyzing existing findings, 
isolating and djefining entities t6 be investigated, developing 
•theoretical constructs for their interpretation and the hypoth- 
eses^ that pinpoiVit* what needa to be known,, and relating all 
this to « surrounding body of research. In a contrasting mode, 
his empirical studies have been devoted t,o applying this analyA- 
ical work to developing research designs and instruments, 
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using national survey data and the formidable and QrCiHie sta- 
tistical techniques now developed for* analyzing tfiese huge ' 
amounts of computer-processe<;[^ information. Research findings 
from such studies are likely lo be treated with greSt interest 
because of their enormous social significance ancf, hence, rel- 
evance to social policy. For the same reason they should aJso be 
treated with circumspection. , . 



Hur prising ly, for most categories of men, 
* family is a greater source of both in- 
volvement and satisfaction for many 
more of them than is work. 



Some of Pleck*s/ work investigates the ii<E?lative decrees of 
psychological involvement and satisfaction men derive from 
/their two primary I'oles of work and family and explores the 
- nature of this satisfaction. SUr{)risingly, fon ^ost categories, of 
men, family is a greater source of both involvement and sati^^- 
^ faction for many more of them than is work." This finding do6s 
not appear to be a recent change or^product of either the 
coming of the age of aquarius or wpm^^n into the work for^ce, 
even though it counters the traditional stereotype of men as 
'work-oriented, women as family-oriented. ^ 

If the finding is so, a question provoked is why mew*s per- 
formance, th« actual time they spend in the family role, is so 
minimal. Pleck has been one of the resear«chers contributing to 
the methodology, for measuring this performance and in one of ^ 
his most recent empirical studies has found that, contrary to 
previous time budget ^studies, men with working wives are be- 
ginning to show significantly mor^ time spent in the family 
t * ' role than men with nonworking Wives.' 

If this findiij^g holds, it may auger an important redistribu- 
tion of men's actual performance time betweefi work, and 
family; matchihgStheir longstanding psychologKial involvement 
and sifctisfaction with it. It would be the complement of the 
increasing time women are now giving to wdrk and, in this*" 
} respect, might herald a^ fundapnental change in our cultural 
norms, rfeplactng or adding to the older stereotype of men/ * 
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work* women/family with one which accorcfs to-each person the 
two^roles of work and fanpily. , ^ 

Pleck speculMe^ .about why men should feel the family bread- 
winner role so involving and satisfying. Vai^ious hypotht^ses 
ha^e been that the fan^tly provides an arena for men's power- 
drive' and need to dominate, or that the descending order of 
husband,, wife, children satisfies ^ comnion^need for hierarchy 
and social order. Pleck hypothesizes that a crucial source for 
this feeling, provided by our tradition, social ^structures, and 
expectations,^ is the pride and sensex)f identity men derive from 
being a breadwinner and good provider, over decades of k life- 
tirhe and over sometimes overwhehning odds and disappoint- 
ments and dissatisfactions with work. This responsibility and 
capacity, and the sense thatjt is expected of them, gives weight 
and dignity to their family role. This speculation would be 
conpifetent^Avith the apparent anomaly of high psychological 
involvement and very low actual time spent with the family. 

If this hypothesis is valid, then we must wonder what will 
happen as wives liegin to meet or exceed the husbands' capac- 
ity to be^ primary breadwinner in their work, what, the- reac>, 
tions jnay be, what modifications may be required of mendrj 
their role, sense of identity, and feelings of self-wOrth. We must 
wonder whether and how they will experienpce,.as many wom6rf 
are already, the sometimes c\iaotic and bewildering feelings, 
abrading demands, and aggravations that soqial psychologists 
categorize as signs of role conflict Pleck has now turned tfo 
, explore these conflicts in both men and women. ^ 

To see how these conclusions have come about and to gain a 
^sense of ^heir validity and significance, let us look at the^set- 
ting where they occurred, at recent developments in the psy- 
chology of sex roles, and at the development of Pleck's thought 
and research over the past 10 years; then from this contexjt, at 
hh specific -sifudies' of men's family role; tj?en, for those who &re 
concerned, at some interesting methodological issues raised by 
the research; and finally, at what the next steps. appear to be 
for research, policy, and our own lives. 

A special and express note should be made of a convenient 
but misleading use of terminology. Throughout, ''work role" 
refers to a paid job or outside employnient by man or woman', 
while 'Tamily role" refers to house chores and child care or 
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' attention by husba^nd, wife, or single parent. That the latter 
role is work, too,' is apparent and every parent will verify 

THE CONTEXT ' ' ^ 

Peopk's behavior and the ifrguments given^o defend or casti- 
gate ijxamples of it are ofteh drawn from psychologistii* t^ieories 
and assumptions: Thus, these theories and assumptions have 
often without peoplej's awarenes^s- shaped their ideas of defini- 
tions and limits of.sex roles. Iri this way, psychologists have 
sometimes V influenced the course^':i||f social history. Because •of 
this, influence, it rs important to notice how psychologists' views 
of sex roles have changed. In an early paper Pleck mapped a 
'i|4raditional view of the psychology of sex roles that until recent- 
^JA^^ American 'psychology, reviewed some new re- 

s0Hfirc]^^^^l^ in hisWiew, established a, new psychology of 
S€f;c roleV"*n4|]|to^^ implications for change in women's 
and men's social roTfefi*l£tTd relationsliips (1977)^ 

Here, the term *'se>MtfIes'' do^s not refer to the specifically 
sexHial behavior of men and wpmen^ut to the personality traits 
and adult social respom^ibilitieif* ixi^^rjhed to them. Thus, for 
example,^ personality traitjs of the rhale role conventionally, 
until recently, prescribed that men be* active, aggressive^, and 
' competitive; of the Tfemale role, that women be nurturant, 
warm, and altruistic* Adult social responsibilities of the male 
role prescribed, ^brQaid>v,inning and sexuf^lly distinct types .of 
home chores; of the female role, childcare and housework at 
home and low-pay, low-prestige jobs at work. 

Pleck identified five propositions assumed by the traditional 
psychology of i^ex roles: ^ * 

• • Women and men differ substantially on a wide variety of 

personality traits, attitudes, and interests. 

• These differences, to a large degree, are biologically bSised. 

m A major part of these psychological differences between the 
( SQxes ^'egults from an hypothesized psychological process 
^ , called **8ex identity development,'^ differently defined by 
several competing theories, that goes beyond the given bio- 
logical* base.* ♦ € . 
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• Developing sex identity is risky,' particularly for males, and 
failure to'develop through the appropriate steps •of an by- 
. pothesized, developmental process can result in profound dif- 
W ficulties in personality and life adjustment,'incliWing homo- 
sexuality. . 

0 Psychological differences between the sexes, and ,the need 
for a normal sex identity simultatn'eously account for and' 
ju^ify the traditional division by sex of work and family re- 
sponsifcjilities. 

To the traditional psychologist, the premise that sex roles are 
partky learned does not mean that society is free to change 
what it teaches or that Rpople h^ve latitude in adopting their 
sex roles. Tpiat social learning is required fof- full, normal, 
sexual identity only puts each of us at greater risk for develop- 
ing the rifiht sexncole*. traits, because so much* mor^ can go 
wrong through mislearning. In this view,jcl3anges in sex roles 
are undesirabVe because women and meiy psychologically need 
to be different, and sex-role alterations wiU not only fail but 
lea<H|to social disaster. 

According to one analysis of scientific development, a given 
field is often dominated by a reigning model or ''paradigm** 
whkh can successfully account for and interpret generated re- 
search. But gradually new research accumulates results which 
the model cannot account Ctfr, and a radically new paradigm 
emerges (Kuhn liK)2). 

Such unassimilabje results 4iave begun to accumulate (Pleck 
1977). At the same time, three bodies of research are forming 
the nucleus of a Jiew psychology of sex roles. F'irst, Pleck cites 
the extensive research review of Eleanor Maccoby and Carol 
Jacklin (1974), finding no average elffferences between ihe 
sexes, despite commonly held beliefs that women are less. ana- 
lytical, have lower motivation to achieve and lower self-esteem., 
and are more suggestible, socially 'oriented, and nurturant. 
Average differences by sex were confirmed by men's greater 
physical aggression and by women s greater verbal ability but 
less ability at visual-spatial and mathematical tasks. These 
average differences by sex, and the larger context of much 
greater psychological similarity, are not sufficient to account 
for -the vast difference in sex roles. Second, the research "of 
John Money (Money and Ehrhardt 1972) on gender identity 
indicates that, except for a fractional minority, gender identity 
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' is irreversibly established very much earlier in life, around the 
age of than the hypothesized risky'developmental process of 
the traditional view allows. Lastly, research of Sandra Bern and 
her colleagues ^974, .1975) ^upportjff the view that having only ^ 
traits considered masculine or feminine has more R^ycholoK^ 
cally negative effects than having an androgynous mix. Ffer' 
example, males and females classified as androgynous'did well 
at tasks requiring resisting group pressure (masculine) and also" 
at tasks requiring nurturance and emotional sensitivity (femi- • 

^ nine). Males classified as masculine did well on the first but not 
the second tests. Females classified as feminine did not do well 
on the first and with some variation did^iot do well on the 
second either. Perhaps, Bem suggested, these results* came 
about because the. tasks required taking initiative in ambiguous 
circumstances, which *Teminine" dependence does not encour- 
age. Thus, the traditional sex stereotypes may be psychological- 
ly handicapping for both sexes. Such findings undercut the 
sociiTl justification for. and bring into question the profouncl 
differences, and inequities in, the social roles that women and 
men play in paid employment and the' family. But these social 
roles are held in place by the prescriptive power of the social 
structures and expectations that mold us all, by fear of the 
unknown or of the stresses and conflicts of social change. 

Growing uneasiness with the reigning psychology* of ^ex-role 
paradigm, or at least the diminished power of its sanction, may 
have been a factor in the Second Coming of the women's move- 
ment during the late sixties and early seventies that triggered 
widespread militancy, consciousness-raining, and political activ- 
ism. One result of this ferment was the kindling in Joseph 
Pleck— with a fresh magna cum laude from Harvard in social 
relations, earned during those incited years and, subsequently, 
doctorate in clinical psychology— of an interest in the nature 
and significance of the male sex role. The feminist movement 
and speculatiorTaBout the limits of women s sex roles opened 
the' way to ask whether men, too, might not be imprisoned in 
their traditional sex* roles. Speculation thrcmgh the late sixties 
and early seventies continued until »by fall lil^, four major 
^ books had emerged (Farrell 1975; Fasteau 1074; Kaye 1974; 
Pleck and Sawyer 1974). These precipitated growing interest, 
activism, conferences, | research, publications,*' and, recently, 
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journal attention of an entire issue on^lhfi topic (Pleck and 
.Brannon UflHl , ^ 

()\(er th4se years of immersion, Pleck^s attention in male 
resei^rch became le^5s psychplogically yr personality orjented as 
his tense of the importance c^'. so^al roles in determining be- 
/ior -increased A/The main- social i\|es determined by people's 
sex are in workiand the family. While **s;ex roles** can be 
conceived in different ways^-to refer, for example, to adoles- 
cent dating relationships or, often, to refer to personality traits 
more typical 9i' one sex or the other — for Pleck the term de- 
notes the two social *sets of behaviors, responsibilities, and ex- 
pectations concerning work' and family, for women^-and men. 
These assumed social roles, very much part of people's psychol- 
ogy, evidence themselves in socim interactions' of, for example, 
the males traditionaj family role, the Breadwinner, who is 
responsible for working at a job, who is expected to use earn- 
ings fro^ it to support the family, and' whose behavior, hence, 
involves little time spent at home. \ 

There are at least three commonly used explanations, not 
mutually exclusive, for why men adult life have the sex 
roles that they do. One of them is that men are **naturally** 
disposed to be the ones who go out into the world to hur;t or 
forage and bring home the food, either through some still unde- 
termined genetic endowment or the cumulative acculturation 
of several million years/in the primate channel. A. second ex- 
planatix)n, currently r^eiving emphasis, is that men from early 
childhood are socialized to fill these adult roles through rein- 
forcement and social learning! of those personality- traits that 
enable them as adults to fulfill their ftex roles of work and 
family. A third explan"ation accounts for se^* roles in terms of 
the structural factors of adult life— sUch as institutions and 
embedded social habits. But I^eck no longt^r believes the second 
explanation adequate to account for the simple and comp^ara- 
^ively invariant stability of sex roles when contrasted With the 
wide variation in men*s personality traits. He believes the third 
explanation accounts much more strongly for our sex-role be- 
havior than the other explanations and tUat probably the most 
significant structural factor is economic. Work- for pay provides 
economic independence, from which other discretional choices 
flow; not working for pay provides economic {leper^dence. 
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In one sense, "this third* expUintjtionv&ppears as y^iriaat pf 
the Marxist doc.trine that the n\an'n(^/of ?/wu;mic- ■^xcharf^e.'.f|- 
the' basic explaii&tbry printMple'pY)d4hat Society is' the? super- 
structure derived from this base. 3^i(it jf so Pleclt's analysis i« [n 
another sense post-Marxist or ^beyond *Ma,rX in twp significant 
respects. First, it identifies t^ie family apd hol the lijdividual as 
the. basic economic untt of analysis fttid, second,' it explains the 
disproportion and inequities Of male and female social role as- 
primarily attributable -to fneVi's sex role as «Conomic breadwin- 
ner ."But the. other side of the sajji'e coin is Pieces proposal that • 
it is as.ijread'winner f(5r the family that men ha\4e traditionally 
fulfilled*' their sex role, regardless of whether they enjoyed 
either work W family. Thdt is, they have accepted as a crite- 
rion, of their manhood the requirement to Support a family 
economically by Working. In this View, the male's- customary ' 
dominance in the traditional family is pot explaitit^d primarlFy 
by genetic, psychological, or, socialii^tion factors^ though all - 
may contribute, but most centrally by his breadwinning role. 
The family is controlled not by the male but by hisjob. From 
the man's view, his obligation is to the family contract. In that 
contract, the j^j^band. supports the family '.through his paid 
.work,.in retui^^r wftich the wife takes care of him and their 
children. In so doing, he proves to himself, his family, and tHe 
world' that he is a man. In this analysis, a man is a n^ore 
beleaguered fellow than the strutting peacock,' restless huiiter, 
chinashop bull, king in his castle, insatiable powermonger, -or 
••roving Don Juan projected J/y other analyses. He ijiay be onp^ir 
several of thesc^but is alio wel^ aware of what exf)ecied of 
him that he oughtf^to 6e and tKat is holding up his end of an 
economic bargain^ That > iMi\y w|iy most men mostly still 
do. Pleck brieves we need to analyze these existing attitudes to 
predict what the impact of current changes will be. 

This analysis suggests we look to the consequences of various 
social chan"ges on this traditional contract. P'or the basic uiiit of 
economic transaction, the family, has been changiVig. From a 
number of data, th'ese are inc^tive: in families that have both 
a husband and wife, only .'fP'perceqt have only a hufiband 
breadwinner; 47 perOeht have two breadwinnefs; both husband 
and wife (HagRhe 1977). If men's two traditional sex roles of 
work and family are related' in a fOndamental way by an 
' implicit contract of economic exchange of work dohe to show 
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ability to support a family, what haa»ens to men if and when 
, performance and wages or salary in these roles is equalled or 
exceeded by Xheir wives and \vomen colteagues at work? We do 
not know how widespread the condition might become pr how 
profound the consequences may be.. Neither do we know the 
consequences of the newer dictumf-Let both- sexes fill both roles 
in terms of role conflict, strain, overload, psychological change, 
or cultural dislocation. We dof" know remarkably large changes 
are taking plade. 

The social scientist's .task in this welter of change is to tease 
from it-features of social orgianization there t^ be ca{)fcred. To 
do so requires a pirocess of developing useful new concepts and 
v/kys to operationalize or quantify^ them. These provide a 
' hafidle or way to shape phenomena atld trace what effects they 
have-Hn/the r^earch literature of work and family life, ^ well 
as in the growing literature on the effects of unemployment, 
,the phenomena of men's family and work sex roles, of their" 
relation to e|ich'other, possible conflict, and relation of both to 
femalp roles, have gon^ almost unremarkea, though change is 
' under way (^yfe 1976). Pleck believes they can be central con- 
ce{)ts for untierstanciing the changes taking place. For example, 
he has analysed into parts and devised measures for three 
concepts that are asp)ect8 of family and work roles. The first is 
amount of^rformdncey how much time is actually spent in the 
role; the second is level of psychological involvement in the role; 
the third is the degree of adjustment or satisfactior} found in 
the role. In effect, «the idea of sex roles provides us with a new 
f\ cognitive category for understanding a piece of social reality; 
th^ three concepts and measures provide ways to isolate and 
test it, to see if it fits the phenomena-dnd helps explain them. 
-L^t us loo)^t Pl^eck's research on men s sex roles, 
'/ ^ 

THE WOFlKf/j(MILY ROLE SYSTEM ' . , 

The /^ludy of work and the study of family have until recent- 
1yi>eeMi sepp^at^? J3ubdisciplines in sociology, whc^reas they 'ought 
/ to be^ conwdefcd jointly to show how the function of each role 
affe(}t8- tM othei*! Similarly, tAaditional sex-role norms pre- 
scribed wcfrk ahri faioily responsioiHti^s by sex, but new options 
for Qach sex to. integrate roles in both work and family are 
erging. ThuS^li sirViple conceptual rubric lays out the links 
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between male work n and female ^vork role in both the work 
phice and in marriage, the links between male work role and 
male family role, between female work role and female fami y 
role and the links between male family role imd female family 
role, and thus belles organize research about tjhe relations 
among these roles. Fleck (li)77) calls this rubric-J^ work-fumily 
role syHtem. The system can be used at the of individual 

families or in the aggregate. l.et us look at the male iamily role 
links in this system: the female and male family role l^k and 
the male family and work role link. Two interesting features^ of ' 
the link between female and m«le family roles are, fwst, that 
family tasks are" segregatec^ by sex (Blood- and Wolfe 1<)(.0; 
Duncan et al. 1974) and that wives' support for the traditional 
division of labor by sex remains strong (Robinson et 5^1 • l-^^D). 
-Second, although, ^us we shall see, method difference introduce 
discrepancies in data, it appears thai, at least unbl recently, 
men's family role, time was not much more if their wives 
worked than if^they didn't. Thai is, husbands Contributed about 
the smne time to family tasks- (about 1.(5 hours per dayh wheth- 
er their wives worked (with, an. average 4:H hours of family 
work per day) or notiwith an average H.O hours of family work 
per day) according to one study (Walker li)70) and corroborated 
by others. 

Interesting features of the link between male family and 
work roles are first that, although mep's family tim» goes down 
as work time go&s up and vice versa, men's family time base- 
line (about- 1.(5 hours per day), is very low: one-third that of 
working wives. The ceiltng is imposed not by work-role de- 
mands since these demands are foughly the .same for working 
wives and for husbands, but by the traditional division of 
family labor by sex. Second, if this is so, then, as lon^ as wives 
afid husbands' support for this traditional division by sex r^- ^ 
mains strong, decreased work-role demands for men are not 
likely to increase their family role time so much as increase 
what they give \o overtimtj, two jobs, or leisure. Third, an 
advantage of using the work-family system is that it Bhows up 
defects of comparability in data due to our own cylture blind- 
ness. For example. Fleck cites economic lit«rature in which 
wives are asked how they allocate their time among .paid 
market work, housework and ch^dcare, and leisure; but hus- 
bands are asked only how they allocate' their time between paid 
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• market Work and leisure. So men s actual participation in 
family role is analytically invisible. TheMe^on that can be 
generalized from thfis finding is that men's family-rple Research 
questions are not yet correctly^ and sharply focused enough to 
provide the ans*wt?rs we need. 

MEN'S FAMILY ROLE: PERFORMANCE 

' Pleck analyzes men's family role in terms of three concepts: 
performance, or aCtual time spent in the role, level of psycho-i 
logic^al involvement, and degree of satisfaction in or adjustment 
ty the role. These three are not the only concepts to reflect 
aspects of men*s family role, .and among other coftct^pts t^hat 
have had research attention are husbands' decisionmaking 
power* husbands* companionship or emotional roles, and father- 
hood and the father-child relationship. But focusing on the first 
©f these, performance, is'a good way to, become aware of the 
spadework that goes into breaking new ^ound, in analyzing a 
concept and developing measures for it. 

Regarding performance, Pleck (1976) asks three deceptively 
sixnple questions: first, what is the extent of men's family-role 
performance? Second, why is it so limited? Third, what are the 
conseque'nces of thrs currently limited role? Until recently, the 
extent of mens family-role performance was measured* by a 
variety of family divi»ion-of-labor questions that yielded com- 
paVative scores of each family member's contribution to a task 
but which were hard to translate into units of work that were 
additive, easily understood, and that had concrete meaning in 
absolute terms. 'Time budget'* methodology has made possible 
a simpler approach that asks respondents to record an itemijsed 
day s activity in ''diaries'* that are then coded, weighted, and 
averaged in an easily understood unit of measurement, time. 
^>om several large-scale studies of time use, Pleck s focus is 
one that draws on a national sample of 1,244 adults in 44 
metropolitan areas and 7HH resident^ of Jackson, Michigan, in 
(Robinson 1977J. 

^In this study, men's total' family work averages % minOtes 
I)er 4ay or 11.2 hours per week. For comparison,^ the total- 
family work of housewives is 53,2 hours per week, and for 
working women, 28. 1 hours per week. With the exception of 
marketing, men s work tends to conoentrated in irregularly 
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performed housework and travel related to shopping and child 
care. Men*s direct child care, for those who have children^ is 
small, about 12 minutes a day, and its largest component is ^ 
^ playing, with thildren. JVIen spend more time in chrld contact 
(any activity vl^here their^children are present, including watch- 
ing TV), ranging from two to four hours a day. It is not known 
how much of this time frees the wife to be out of the house. 
There is lacli of consensus about variations in men*s family 
work by class, race, age, and fan^ily l!fe-cycle' stage, and the 
general averages may mask differences for each oG these fac- 
tors. But for a fifth factor, whether the wife works or not» these 
time-budget data s*how men spend about the same amount of 
family time, a finding contrary to earlier analyses based on 
comparative division-of-labor measures indicating more family 

' time spent by men with wives who worked (Blood and Wolfe 
]9()0). For those interested, the difficulty with these measures 

^. ^is discussed later*^in a section on methodology. Until recently, 
the finding was also corroborated by other large-scale time- 
budget studies thai did not. use comparative or proportional 
'measures (Walker and^oods \9H\\ Meissner et al. 1975). 

However^ in a recent study of Pleck and Langs using 1977* 
'data (197H), there is a small but significant increcuse in family 
time by men with working wives, perhaps signalling the begin- 
ning of a change. In this study based on data from the 1977 

^ Quality of Employment Survey, husbands of working wives 
spend more time in the fanSily role than husbands* of nonwork> 
ing wives— about l.H iwOTe hours per week in housework and 
2.7 more hours per week in child care (Pleck and Lang 197Ha). 
Though Ihese increments are small, they should not be dis- 
missed. They may indicate that husbands in the late 1970 s are 
beginning to compensate for their wives* outside wark by in- 
creasing their (the husbands') own family work. 

Why is Men's Family Role so Limited? 

Ninety-six minutes a day, or about 11.2 hours per week, is 
not a great deal of" time for men to spend in their family role, 
along with an assumed 40 hours in their work role, particijarly 
contrasted with working women*s 2K.1 hours per week, along 
with an assumed 40 hours in the work role, and housewives' 
58.2 hours per we(?k. 'Hiree kinds of explanations that ha-ve ♦ 
been Offered are that males' biological heritufie or ''profjgam- 
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• mm/?'* does not dispose them to child care, that their work roles ^ 
j^interfere, or that sex-rqle ideology limits themt 

Pleck reviews seVeral kinds of data in studies relevant to the ' 
biologicaMncapacity hypothesis: evidence of fathering in other . 
animal species, the rple of sex hormones in nu*turance towards , 
^ythe young,, and human fathers* response to newborns. He con- 
^ eludes tfiat there is considerable diversity within the primates 
in the role of males in child-rearing, that parental behavior 

* does derplop irr males simply with exposure to newborns, and 
tUat in controlled situations human fathers feel and act to- 

f wards their infants in ways hard to distinguish from the ways 
of mothers. Thus, in general, it is mor^ plausible to say that 
men's low child care* occurs despite nr^en's innate capacity to 
nxirture infants and not oecause of some biological incapacity. 

A second explanation, that men's work role limits men's 
family time, has been tested in several different formulattons; 
One is that, by fulfilling his work role, a hustjfind ^believes his \ 
breadwinning responsibility is carried out and^he is thus jre- / 
lieved of any other family role. This formulation does not ex- ^ 
^ plain the data showing that the husband with a working wife < 
does not apply the same belief to her. A second formulation is 
that the demands of ;nen^work role limit the family time they 
should or would like to give. The kinds of evidence for these • 
demands reviewed by Pleck are varied, and although they do 
reduce men's family work, Pleck then reviews the studies that 
suggest reasons \yhy ^ihese demands don't adequately accoujit 
foi^ men's limited family role.. These studies suggest that, when 

, work demands are reduced, men do npt increase- family time ^ 
very much, as contrasted with leisure time. Often when xippoV- 
tunities to reduce the work role are offered, men do not take 
advantage of them. Working ^^omen^ do find the time to spend 
with family. When men have lower hours in paid work, their 
family work does not increase proportionately. From this 
review, ^leck concludes tihat nien's low baseline arjrf low elas- ^ 
ticity of family performance time must be accounted for by 
other, ideological factors. ^' . 

Pleck's review of recent h&tiohaTand Other large-scale survey 
data on men's^ family- work provides somewhat surprising and 
anomalous conclusions (e.g. JVIason txnd Bumpass lOTf); Yankelo- 
vich 1974; Harris 1971). Only a minority, 10 to percent, 
depending on the exact comparison, rmide, of the population 
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beliQV(^ that, iYi general,^ men should do more housework and 
child care than they are now doing. Only IJf) percent of* wives 
reporting^ no help from their* husbands wantVnore help. Only 
half of a recent male sample suppgrted equal housework and 
ghild care if^the wife worked. There is no consensus that rfien 
should increase their family work. Second, these attitudes seem 
to be changing very slowly. Comparisons between lOOf) and 
197;^ show only marginal change (Robinson H)7()). Third, naftbn- 
al survey data suggest women are either equal to or more 
reluctant than men to have men'fe family-role time increase. 
Why is not clear and needs research. Perhaps women have a 
psychological investment in a monopoly on the family role, 
Perhaps this parallels an analjt^is of attitudes that support a 
' limited b^^eadwinner role f^ women (Mafeon and Bun\pass 
1970). Among aspects that need investigation, Pleck suggests: 

For example, many may believe that children are psy- \, 
chologically harmed if there is not a clear par6ntal 
division of l^bor, specifically^ if they see their fathers 
do housework; that it is psyd^ologicatly harmf^al for 
children \m experience too close a relationship witfi 
their Ij^thers, because it will compete with their rela- 
* tionship wich their mothers; that men are more ful- 
filled in, or psychologically suited for work than family 
roles; that it is demeaning or psychologically harmful 
to men to expect them to perform traditionally female 
♦ family work, gr that men's interebT>Jn such work is 
indicative of psychological maladjustmj*nt. There are 
many other attitudes which potentially support men's 
presently limited family role vtffhich can be eJcplored as 
well. Future research will have to examine this cluster 
of attitudes, their interrelationships, and their sources 
and consequences. (p.fjH P\%c]f 197(5) . 

Consequences of Men's Linlited Family Role 

Evidence that men's limited family role has good or itl effects 
on children is considerable but unclean Much of the literUto^e 
takes the point of view that fatjhers' low invojvement with theih 
children may cause them, especially sons, psychological prob- 
lems. Pleck sugg(*sts that this asvsumption should not be made, 
that more time and higher involvement might increase the 
problems—for example, if It led to more traditional sGx-typing 
in children just as the desirability of this sey->yfnng is being 
brought into question by recent research such as Hem's, cited 
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earlier. Further, support •for higher involvement is often based 
on researdh into effects of father absence, particularly regard- 
ing sex-r/le identitjT, schoo^ performanpie, ^pd delinquency. But ^ 
ill effects of abs^ce do not logically eYitail good^elfects from 
presence; in addition, w^ll-controlled empirical studies have 
had weak results, pecb.aps because even whei3-i»thers are tech- 
nically present they may be functionally absent in the Ameri- 
can family. Pleck suspects that,^ varljj^ion in fathers* family 
work^may havfe fewer consequences than we might expect, just 
as other research suggests maternal employnrfent of itself does 
not appear to affect chii4ren negatively (Hoffman 1974). In 
each case, factors rel^ited t^ tile quality of parental attention 
woul^l mor^. likely be decisive. - 

Evidence that men^lirTiit^d family role has good or ill effects 

• on wives is sparce and gtill l^si-clear. Plecka:ites several recent 
studies with anoaw4aus findings. One ani^sis suggests that 
contemporary marriageappeafs |to have negeftive effects on 
-women but posrtifve erf^cts on mQn (Bernard 1971). Yet Radloff 
found that, altHough working wiv^s total more work hours 
than husbands, fthey tiaye lower rates of depression than non- 
working ^ves (1075); .and among employed wives there was no 
relationship b^tw^en depress^n and housework. Further re- 
search is needed .be{ore anything can be did with confidence 
about tHe effect on^wii?es of men's limited family role. Finally, 
.virtually/ *io reselirch exi^s on the ei'fmt^i' this limited role on 
men thel^selves. ^ X > 

We havc^seen ^ftrnt men's famUfy-role contribution in time is 
small compared mth to theinjj^ work role and to working 
w|>men\s. liSwever, PJtpck and Lang's recent study of duti^ 
snows wh^ may be' A modest increase in time by husband^ of 
* working wives, compared with tho3e with nonworking wives, 
whi^^h may auger a Ibng-term' larger increase (197Ha). Still, 

V men*s actual- performance time in their family role is only part'' 
of the storf and an insufficient measure of the significance of' 
this role for them. ^ ^' % * 

MEN^S FAMILY r6lE: PSYCHOLOGICAL INVOLVEMENT 

"A*l.|>opplar and durable belief ^bout men\s^ family role has 
been that* while worrien ffiay be devoted to their families, men's 
priAuUy psychological in\^olvement lis with thair work. In the 
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recent study by Fleck ^nd a cdleague, Linda Lang, of the 
University of Massachusetts, tKis hoary bfelief iy cha|lenged 
(1978)*. The empirical p^rt of feneir study is based orl data from 
thfe 1977 Quality of Emplo^^eyt Survey, using .a sample of 757 
husbaads. and 270 wiv^j>rover| 1(5, currently livingJ with \heir 
spousefj^' Snd worltittg over 20 \io\irs per week. It indicates that 
men*S psychological involvement with marriage and family is 
greater than with their worjk. Moreover, an accompanying , 
review of the literature indicates that not only does this cir- 
cumstance prevail Ln the latter 70s but also that it has been the 
case for as long as statistical surveys have gathered data on the 
topic. ' , 

^^Pleck and Lang examine three assets of men's family role: 
Performance, level of psychological involvement, and degree of 
adjustment. Psychological involvement measures how important 
or significant participation in*the family rcJle is for a person. 
Adjustment refers to the degree of overall satisfaction and Hap- 
piness i\ person reports deriving from the role. In addition, 
Pleck and Lang use CampbelTs index pf well-beings which 
- refers tcr individua<|s* overall evaluations of the quality of their 
lives (197(5). Then they measure the relative impagt^of perform- 
ance, involvement, arid adjustment on overall well-being, com- 
paring men!s family and work roles, and these two to women's 
family and work roles. Men report family experience majjes a 
greater contribution than work experience to their overall well- 
being. Let us now look at this study in more detail. 

The study cites a number of investigations and among them 
both Rosenbergs. (1957) and Adamek and Goudy'jJ'K4 9(5(5) find- 
ings from college samples thaf, although less so for males than 
females, man^ more irmles expected their greatest life satisfac- 
tion ho vome front family relationships than from work (G2 
per'cent vs. 25 percent in Rosenberg, 1957; 70 percent vs, 22 
percent in Adamek and Goudy, 19(5(5). Campbell, Converse, 'and 
Rodgers (197(5) report that the proportion^ rating a happy mar-\ 
riage, a good family life, and an interesting job as ''extremely 
, infportant** were, respectively, 74, (57, and 38 percent in the 
' 1971 Quality of Life Survey. * 

In Pleck and Lang's own survey sample, psychological in- 
volvement /was measured by response to four questions: (1) 
How ofterv'thejt thought about spouse and children while doings 
{ other things: (51) percent said ''often,'' compared with 82 percent* 
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who said **often'* of their ;work. (2) Ninety-four percent said the 
most%important things tl^t happened to them were in their 
marriage an<l famify life, compared with percent who maje 
the equivalent statement about their jobs. CiY Fifty-one percent 
saiH that, with fewer work hours, |hey would spend the extra 
time uuth family or equally between family and leisure: (4) A 
near majority would not redistribute work and family time; of 
those vs^ho woujd, many more would spend more time-^with 
falnily than work, even with loss of income. 

These findings collectively indicate that*n)en*s family role is 
far more psychologically significant to them than their work 
role aiT4 by a margin only somewhat less significant than^ it is 
for women. The suggestion that men's fatnily-preferenge re- 
sponse may be merely conventional rhetoric obscuring a limit-^ 
ed involvement shown in small performance time does not 
appear warranted*. Men's high psychological involvement with^ 
family is buttressed npt only by a number of studies dating 
from Rosenberg's in 1957 but independently the la^t part of 
Pleck and Lang's study, which measures the 'relative contribu- 
tion of these roles to overall well-being. But this oonclusioh is 
not well-knowrTor even accepted. The popular stereotype of the 
work-oriented man is more universally assumed. -Some ^efi do 
.fit this stereotype, but' they appear to be only a sfmall minority* 
of highly educated, probably professional males. 

MEN'S FAMILY BOLE: ADJUSTMENT 

Adjustment refers to the degree of satisfaction and haRpiness 
individuals report they derive from their family role. Unlike 
psychological involvement, th^ adjustment measure reflects 
men's feeling a^ut their actual living in the family role. I^re 
again, the findings reinforce men's high psychological inyolve- 
ment in 'their family role. Campbell, Converse, and Rodders 
(1976) found that both sexes rated marriage, and the ftjmily 
more satisfying than work. In a sample of fernale British uni^ 
versity graduates ten years later, 59 percent Of husbands listed 
family relationships as giving the rnost life satisfactfon, cod6- 
pared with 28 percent listing career or occupation (Bajlyn 
1970). In a follow-up study of gifted students, men rated family 
satisfaction higher than five other areas inquired afeout, job 
satisfaction third (Sears 1977). ' / ^ ; , 
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These findings were corroborated in the empirical part of 
Pleck and Lang s study. Using three measures for adjustment,^ 
Pleck and Lang asked res{X)ndentb to report the degrtK? of their 
marital happiness, marital V^Uylfiction, an.d family-life satisfac- 
tion, and the latter two \yere compared to work satisfaction. 
About percent reported marriage less satisfying than \v6rk, 
52 percent marriage and work equal, and 45 percent marriage 
more satisfying than work. About 4 percent reported family 
less satisfying than work, percent family and work equal, 
and 43 percent family more satisfying than work. T^us, again 
contrary to popular stereotype, far more i^ien find more satis- 
faction in marriage and family than in work, though a majority 
report^equal satisfaction in both roles. 

MEN^S FAMILY ROLE: IMPACT ON OVERALL WELL-BEING 

Finally, when rleck and Lang reviewed the. literature on the 
relative contribi/tion of marriage, faniily , and work to 'an over- 
all sense of well-Being, family and marriage turned out to be 
highly and nearly equally significant, while work was some- 
what less so (Andrews and Withey 1976; Campbell et al. 197()). 
But i)ne other study which contradicts these results analyzes 
th^^ relative contribution of family and wgrk to life happine^ 
(wey-beingf by life nycle stage (Harry 197(5). In three of the fiw 
life cycle groups of husbands in this study (preschool children, 
school age children, adult children), work satisfaction had the 
stronger association to life happiness. 

In the empirical or survey part of the study, Pleck and Lang 
used the Campbell well-being index as questionnaire items 
about overall life happiness and satisfaction. Controlling for 
education, .family life-cycle stage, and spouse employment 
status, they concluded that family variables have stronger 
impact than work on well-being and account fbr .about 23 per- 
cent of the variance in well-being for all husbands. In relative 
terms, for men the effect for family is about 1.5 times greater 
than work. 

(Cumulatively, the evidence is quite strong that most men on 
all these measures invest far more in their family role than has 
been credited. This investment appears 'of long standing and 
not attributable to, for example, the ''new morality'' of .-the (JOs 
or accounted for as fallout from the women's liberation move- 
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ment. Oif the contrary, evidence suggests that men of the edu- 
cated Jniddle income class, where the activist movements of 
60s had their largest fl^pwering, are a group likelier than'others 
to be more work-oriented. Instead, as we have seen, family role 
involvement, adjustment, and contribution to well-being is a 
deeply embedded m^le preference across the range of men. 

METHODOLOGY \ * , ; 

Research progress and the quality of findings often ^wait on 
the development of methods or instrufhents sufficiently focused 
and precise to capture data that are otherwise vague or elusive. 
Sometimeis improvements in method show that older methods 
structured data in misleading ways, a reminder that methods 
inevitably condition findings. Often research design calls for 
sophistication in selecting among jnethods for different trade- 
offs, depe>fding on the research purpose. Occasionally the 
challenge is to develop from scratch a method to capture a 
phenomenon heretofore unnoticed. Fleck's work can be used to 
illustrate each of these situations. 

One. methodology to note is that developed by, Pleck in re- 
sponse to the need for finding wa^s to measure aspects of men's 
family role, itself until recently an undeveloped concept. An 
existing body of marriage research had already studied marital 
adjustment, power and decisionmaking, and division ^f labor, 
but Pleck has specified three aspects he believes significantly 
define family role: -performance, -psychological involvement, and 
adjustment (or satisfaction )'^aspects also applicable to both' 
'men and women in work roles as well. He has developed oper- 
ational ways to isolate and test for them. Thus, the three 
aspects can be studied across these categories and, though the 
aspects are themselves invisible, their effects can be measured. 
It is not tpb farfetched to think of these aspects as analogous to 
bioassays th£^ must be invented in order to locate and measure 
within the body levels of a chemical substance hypothesised to 
exist there. ^So do these aspects, made operational, seek to 
capture statistical traces in our spcial behavior of psychosocial 
, j^ntities revealed through responses to survey questionnaires. 

Determining men's actual performance in the family role 
calls for methods that define and quantify that performance. 
Two generic methods have been • used that prpvide a second 
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example of methodology for determining family performance. 
One is proportional or relative and asks the respondent to 
record the comparative division of family labor for specified 
tasks, thus providing a basis for comparing subgroups of hus- 
bands with each other. But the results cannot be translated in 
absolute terms iflto units of work to show time spent in each ^ 
task and totals, which could then be compared across studies. 
Further, a seriously misleading defect of this proportional 
method is that a spurious increase in,Ji*<isbands* famil^time 
will appear as an artifact if wives' family time decreastje, as it' 
does for working wives. Thus, a nu^iber of studies baslfed on this, 
method produced a finding of increased husband family time 
when wives v/ent to work, whereas husband's time was actually 
staying the same; their relative share of family v/or^ was 
simply increasing by definition. 

To overcome this defect, there have been developed in recent 
years ''time budget" methods where respondents record in ''dia- 
ries** everything they have done through a particular day. This 
approach yields an absolute measure in units of time that can 
more easily be aggregated by conufbonents, coded, and compared 
across studies. It was on several large-scale studies of time use, 
using this method, that Pleck based the conclusion that hus- 
bands of working wives did not until reqently contribute more 
family tiphe than men with nonworking wives. And it was 
using a variant of this method that Pleck and Lang in their 
study of 1977 Quality of Employment data concluded that there 
was now, at last, a small but significant increase in family time 
of husbahds with working wives. 

Time-budget methods for family-role research have only re- 
cently seen widespread use and development, stimulated by an 
appreciation of their value in economics. Time-and-motion stud- 
ies of work during the 20*8 gave rise briefly to similar studies 
in the home^ but these studies were in the research area of 
jiome economics, a research ghetto of love prestige and interest 
peopled mostly^ by women until recently. ^ 

] Time-budget studies present their own drawbacks and 
choices. Any meticulous recprding in minutes of the previous-^ 
<lay*i& activities inevitably has in it a considerable amount of 
''noise/* time spent UQique to that day and not indicative of 
typical or average time in each activity. Diaries that^ake ac- 

« 
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count4jf this ^peculiarity and ask for many days recx)rds, which 
can then be averaged, become prohibitivelj^expensive. 

An alternative developed by Pleck is a summary time-esti- 
mate measure, quick, easy, cheap, whereby the respoftdent^ 
simply estimates average time for different activities Its cB^ap- 
- ness and simplicity m\ike it widely usable, but it is vulnerable^ 
to inflated self-eslimates. On the other hand, if the research 
purpose is not establishing time incidence so much as correla- 
tions—for example, between work and family time, men and 
women, housewives and working women, and the like— time 
estimates might still be the mop^ccurate method, since self- 
. estimates will be similarly inflated. 

/ A third methodology ,^fth mention is the cluster of tech- 
niflues tTnat has grown ai#und analyses of massive amounts of 
data derived from national and other large-scale surveys. Avail- 
ability of such huge dat^ sets, the computer hardware to record 
and manipulate '"them, and the theory ajtid mathematical tech- 

^^niqfles ta design for such quantity are phanging the nature gf 
"milcb- psychosocial research: Th^; N, or total universe of re- 

^spondents, fOr a typical $tudy design of two deCades ago on this, 
topic might be 20 college sophoppores r&ndomly sampled from 
the registrar's list; the N today might be 2,060 from a national 
survey. However, the tr^d^eoffs should be e'XAmined carefully:^^. 
High Ns may make subc^Afeg^i^s more usable and conclusions 
more generalizable, but 20 qj^flilege sophomores can still provide 
enlightening, rich, and fertile detail. Often high Ns ^nd high 
detail can be compleil&ientary strategies. : 

FUTURg^lRECTIONS^^ V ^ , 

Most recently Pleck i^ another emj^irical study has gone one 
•step further to investigate th^ kindsi and degrees of role conflict 
or interference between work and family life that occur among 
men, working wives, ancUajngle p^^ents who>ork (1978b). This 
step is into uncharted temtory, so mifch so that there does not 
yet exist in our langu^^gp^ generic term for the fundamental 
unit of his analysis: the inarital or parent-child units that 
include at least one paid worker. Pleck calls this unit the 
''worker fanjily**; within each of these will be at least one 
person with the two roles of work and family. It is a self- 
sustaining unit. It may be all male, all female, or mixed. It is a 
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unit in terms of which social analysis about work-family .rely- 
tionship may be .^dertentGTf and social policy projected, par- . 

^ticularly as more airwl more people undertake both roles. ^For 
example, what kinds of role conflict dccu^r — excessive work 

.time, hiconipalible vschocluling, physical or psychcilogical spill- 
over from work— determine whether less overtime, flexitime, 
or reduced work strain become objectives. , 

The specific costs and benefits of a deliberate two-role life ar.e 
not yet all that clear. Politically; the. women's Itberation.move- 

*ment. has generally regarded work, -at equal pay for equal 
merit, as* a source of independence and selfrealization for 
women. There may be negative consequences. from double-role 
demands that Hvould put qualifications to this belief Increased 
stress, alrea^ly a putative factor in shortening men's lives, may 
be a 'high, cost of double-role living. The alleged ^JjjJfnaliTig and 
dehumanizing effect of industrial and post-industrial work may 
be another. It may turn out tttat, whereas the'lj^d j)sychology of 
sex assumed womeff for the children's and husband's sake 

-should not work, ne#research may suggest. they should not for 
tneir own sak^s. On the other hand, both men and woxnen^may 
ovef time find two-role living a way to provide ^continuity, 
balance, and variety in their lives. 
Pleck identifies three issues that sOcial changes taking* place 

*may bring to a head. Qrie finding has been that the attitudes of 
both women and men ^re still traditional m noi wanting men 
to take a greater family role. If this attitude should \hange; 
then the crucial constraints on men's inx:reasirig their lov 
formance in the fanyly .role wduld be demands of tf^e work role. 
Expanding the male family, role withotit accomodating changes' 
in the work* )Ct)le. will lead to role strains similar to those now 
faced by working wives. Currently, husbands wanting to share 
household and childcare responsibilities face peuialities in the 
competition for job advancenrient,^nd there are few practices 
that legitimize such a shift in €fmi^arfi|. 

If women begin to equal Or (exceed men in income and ad- 
vancenrient in the. work role, then^ major ajljustments may 
required in men's self conceptione as p0hiaryvifamjybi?j^ " 





may require 

n tb frhe priority men set.) On the other 
change self-conception may not be traumatic, espe- 
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cially if a wife s increased income makes goodb and services 
available, makes life less stressful than when the burden .of 
primary breadwinner is Carried by the man alone.* 

Lastly, if the sex segregation of both family and' work role is 
reduced, then a basic cliange in the work-role model ^ma/' be 
necessary for both men and women. The male work^role model 
in our society calls for full-time, continuous work from gradua- 
tion to retirement, subordination of other roles to^ work, and 
actualization of one's potential through it. To a large extentr' 
men could give work this emphasis because women -supported 
the male work role, subordinated their own work role, and 
carried out most of the family^ role. In the p^jiit, with some 
stress, one l>readwinner in the family could follow the male 
work model, jih the present, with mSre stress, one breadwinner 
could emphasize work and^another breadwinner play an ancil- 
lary, less-demanding work role. But it is doubtful whether large 
numbers of families can function with both partners following 
the male work nniodel: For both spouses to adopt the male*work 
model, families would have to stop having children, or else v. 
houi^ehold and ghildcare services would have to be provided on 
a scale hitherto unprecedented. Without one or'the other, two- 
role living by both men and women Will require a new work- 
role model and for men an expanded family role. 
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Almost 0ny week even a casual reader of the financial sec- 
tion, of the daily newspaper can find articles that note the 
closing of this or that business. Some of the ''obituaries'' are so 
brief that they are barely nqticed amid the scanning of st<^ck 
quotes and economic indicators. In bolder print, headlines peg 
the unemployment rate for the 1970s at around B percent for 
the foreseeable future, but what the articl^Q and statistics fail 
to convey is the human reality of economic upheaval. For many 
Americans, job loss is much, much more than a single event in 
time. Rather it is an occurrence of monumental import. It 
starts them down a long, road, the end of which pror\iises noth- 
ing. , 

While American society is such that unemployment can 
^ knock at any door, some peciple are more at risk than others: 
minorities, .women, and youths among them. Tradition, howev- 
er, has given special attention to the problem of job loss for 
male heads of household, on the assumption that they are 
responsible not just for themselves, but also for dependents. 
Unemployment for a married man is not usually just a person- 
al cnfsis. It is a family crisis as well. 

Dr. Louis Ferman, Research Director of the Institute of 
hohor and Industrial Relations, at The University of Michigan 
and Wayne State iJniversity in Ann Arbor, has been focusing 
his research on the plight of the unemployed family man. He is 
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asking what happens when a man loses his job. Just what are 
his experiences and his reactions to them? 

Ferman notes that the Recession of the mid-197()s touched 
many Americans, directly or indirectfy. Because of its perva- 
sive impact, large nCimbers of the Nation s adults became famil- 
iar with the institutional machinery that is called ihto play 
when a person ceasel to be a member of the work force. Unem- 
ployment Insurance provides at least a temporary buffer 
y against major economic setbacks. Employment agencies offer 
channels through which re-employment can be sought. Unions 
may provide assistance through special programs for members. 
Welfare offers relief for the truly destitute. 

Psychological reactions to job loss are less clearly understood. 
In the case of a wprking man who. is accustomed to defining 
himself in terms of his role as a ^^breadwinner/' loss of this role 
can lead to profound depression, feelings of isolation from his 
fellows, and lafck of hope fot tomorrow. 
' Differences in reactions to. job loss do exist. Some of theSe 

probably stem from fundamental differences in personality. 
Certain individuals are by nature optimists; others are .pessi- 
mists. However influential they may be, personality variables 
are very difficult to measure, particularly on a large scale, 
whereas differences in sheer availability and quality of social 
supports can be documented more readily by the ^industrial 
sociologist. In general, the more institutional aids available, the 
better the outlook Tor the worker following unemployment and 
during readjustment to a new job. ^ 
Ferman points out that informal kocial systems' cun play a 
supportive role in a man*s adjustment to unemployment, a role 
that is as yet poorly, understood but more important than one 
might suspect. Factors such as the amount of sympathy and 
help received from family and friends, can probably mediate 
between impersonal institutions and the jobless person and 
have a considerable infiuence on personal well-being. 

Currently, Ferman, recipient of an NIMH grant, is studying 
career patterns among unemployed blue-collar workers in met- 
ropolitan Detroit. He is no novice in the field of industrial 
sociology. Describing himself as a psychological child of the 
Clreat Depression and its economic turmoil, he has be^n re- 
searching the area of unemployment for several years. 

erIc 
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Over this period his focus has shifted. His earlier work dem- 
onstrated the impact of formal institutional supports on person- 
al morale. Like other workers in the field at that time, he 
attributed importance to the actual loss of a job as a prime 
stressor in person's life. Now his perspective has shifted, and 
he is more interested, in scientific investigations into the infor- 
mal supports a person receives. He is no longer convinced thaf 
the initial loss of work is the greatest traunria of*the unemploy-"^ . 
ment period. Events occurring during ^'recovery'* may be more 
difficult for many people to cope with. 

Sociological and economic research, he notes, mirrors the 
spirit of the- times. Writings based on the Great Depression of 
the:4jg30s gave prominenc^»^the, informal kinds of assistancji^^ 
that w^l^available to a fnaii who had lost his job. In that era 
governmeM^ props in the fdhn of large-scale programs, were 
nonexisteW Kl | (|b Jogs ^sua^v meant real and immediate finan- 
cial, crisis J There w€ip no Workman's Compensation, little wel-i . 
fare. Labor uifions wpre in their infancy. -^Job programs weren't 
initiated until tliP Roosevelt era and evien then were' not 
brought into being without some popular resistance. A ri^an 
typically had only his immediate family, kin; and friends to &11 
back on. The V¥Q|Jf ethic was so strong and the aversion to 



''Being unemployed . . . is, after all, a 
status. ^OH cah adjust to it What's hard 
to get used to is uncertainty about who 
^ you are, where you are going, and how 

you ll^et there. 

* ^ 

artything that could be construed as "charity" so firmly in- . 
grained in most Americans that unemployment carried with it 
a^ stigma probably not appreciated* today by, people under age 
50. 

Sociology \n the 1950s and 19608 eventually followed the 
Zeitgeist. Institutions, it was thought, could save the American 
worker from distress. Problem? associated with unemployment 
could be legislated away. Research trends followed correspond- 
ingly, ^ 
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The 19708 have witnessed perhaps an inevitable pendulunn 
swing away from faith in the efficacy of lafge-scale^programs to 
solve all human woes hack toward a renewed appreciation of- 
the role of community- and family-based structures in helping 
the individual cope with crisis. f 4 

However attuned to the spirit of4he time Fermal^s research 
may be, his current interests were stimulated over two decades 
ago by the results -of a 1957 study of the closing of a Packard 
"Motor Company' pl^nt. in .ttiat research, he report^"seveTal~ 
provocative findings. First, l^e found that a man s level of eco" 
nomic derivation (defined as the amount of relative personal 
dfebt, decreased savings,.and expenditures)- was strongly related 
to" a wide range of social and psychological outcomes. Men who 
suffered severe economic deprivation were;s«bject to feelings of 
loneliness, loss of satisfaction with their lives, lowered job aspi- 
ration^ and los? of contact with friends, neighbors, and kin. 
Second, sheerMength of unemployment was not as important as 
ambunt of Economic deprivation in predicting a maVs state of 
mind. Third, the worker who wtent from one job to aftother and 
who lost the second job was in much worse shape than one who 
merely remained unemployed. In tact, the long-term unem- 
ployed had higher morale than workers w^ho were re-em.ploj^ed 
only to lose their new jobs. Fluctuations in employment were 
more detrimental than long periods 'of unemployment per se. 
"Being unemployed," notes Ferman, ''is, after all, a status. You 
can adjust <o it. What*s hard to get used to is uncertainty about 
who you are, where you are going, and how you'll get there.** 

A special group of men. in the study were labeled ''skidders.** 
The sitidders went from bad to worse in their new jobs. After 
n)eing laid off at the Packard plant, they found new jobs which 
we^e^'at p lower level of skill and pay than before. Skiddbrs 
we7e most likely to say that they were very unhappy with their 
lives. • » * 

In the TackarcT study, Ferman found indications that infor- 
mal social systems could modify a man*s mental health. Casual 
contact with union officials tended to result in higher .worker 
morale during unemployment. But the study wasn*t set up to 
find out just what about contact made a difference or how 
much of a difference it actiwlly made. 
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Ferman tries to capture the subjective impact of unemploy- 
ment. ''We all know that one X)f the most serious crises that can 
befall a man in our society is the loss of his jobr People are 
faced with a series of consequences when they are thrown out 
of work. Their ability to remain attached, socially and emotion- 
ally, to the ver*y roots of their society can be impaired. Iri a 
•broad sense, we are tackling some very basic issues about the 
way human b^^ings function in crisis.'' 
— He gWB on,^''W^ know t hat pe opl e who ar e out work s uff ei^ 



from a variety of stresses, and we think that tX^se can get 
translated into both physical and psychological symptoms. One 
man's ulcer and another man's anomie may be different but 

• equivalent ways of responding to the same problem. Look at 
ToCfler." (Alvin TofTler, author of the bestselling book. Future 
Shock, developed the thesis that life changes can predispose to 
physical ar^ mental illness. Job loss is ranked high as a stres- 
sor, not too far behind death of a spouse or divorce in its ability 
to produce disease.) 

If job loss or events that follow job loss can produce so much 
stress, a logical question is: What can be <lone to reduce it? In 
discussing this issue, Perman mentions the Well-known role of 
institutional supports in alleviating money problems. Probably 
a first cause of difficulties during the unemployment period is 
financial hardship. The songster's adage that 'Teet dgn't dance 
when the roof caves in" captures in its simplicity many conse- 
quences of' not 'having enough cash. The more adequately an 
unemployed workei*. can maintain his standard of living be- 
cause of institutional assistance, the* more likely he is to be 
happy and to make his family happy. But more is involved 
than finances. Job loss can force an unwilling alteration iti self- 

• image, A man who wants t(f work and can't may see himself as 
one of life's losers at a very basic task. That's where informal 
supports can play a big role. Ferman cites the research of a 
termer coHeague, Susan Gore* who found that a wife's emotion- 
al support of her husband when he was out of work helped 
make his adjustment easier. Men who got tender, loving care 
from a wife felt better about their present lot and about the 
future than men whose wives were hidifferent or unsupportive. 

But Gore studied only one aspect of social support. Many 
others come to mind as possible influences. For example, 
Fermiin mentions recent work on neighborhood social systems. 
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From one perspective a neighborhood can be seen as a potential 
source not only of people who can be synitpathetic, but also of 
informal work opportunities learned about through word of 
mouth. ' ' ] 

In another NIMH project, Ferman is Currently stud^^in^ the 
activities of what he terms the **irregalar economy/' research 
(Ferman, Berndt, an^ l^eU) 1978) whicH he ties, li^h^ith his 
Unemployment research.^he irregular Economy, he explains, 
consists' of monetary transactions that are in cash, hand to' 
hand, and unrecorded. They don't appear on anyone's books or 
W-2 forms. They aren't taxed, but they give the technically 
unemployed person who is willing to moonlight the chance to 
make a bit of poney^. Neighborhoods differ in the opportunities 
they provide fof such work. 

Families also differ in the amount of functional and emotion- 
al support they can muster. Functional support involves doing 
things to help out.* A family with two strong adolescent sons 
who are able to work and a wife with skills that need only a bit 
of polishing to be marketable can provide more functional sup- 
port to a man out of work than one in which the offspring are 
srfll in diapers and the lady of the house is a harried home- 
maker. Kin can be on hand, to lend money, a car, or babysitting 
assistance. Sympathy is perhaps no less .valuable than function- 
al support, and. here the extended family can come to the 
re^ue of the nuclear unit. If a man can go off to his mother's 
when the bills pile up and get some psychological support along 
with a few dollars, he will probably feel better. He may also be 
less likely to go home and argue with his wife or punish his 
children. 

Ferman makes two points about the research voids he would 
like to fill in his current work. First, we don't really know how 
innportant informal social supports are to today's' unemployed, 
afid we doh't know which of them are more or less important. 
Second, we don't really know what is invojvfed subjectively in 
the unemployment experience. Unquestionably, there are many 
types of unemple^meriWnd many types of recovery. Subjective 
reactions to them may depend on such things as the prospect of 
re-employment, marketability of skills, and financial setbacks 
suffered during the period out of work. If a man is sure that he 
will get a job soon, and if indeed he ^loes, then he is not nearly 
as likely to experience the same destructive and humiliating 
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feelings as the fellow who has to live with little hope and a lot 

of uncertainty. In order to be able to rank social supports, we 

also have to know more about what losing a job and getting a 

new one entail. 

'THE DETROIT UNEMPLOYMENT STUDY 

The present NIMH-funded study Ferman and his colleagues 
are working on is both an informal hypothesis-testing and an 
hypothesis-generating one. By means of survey-interview, tech- 
niques ^ a substantial amount of data has been gathered on a 
large and heterogeneous group of recently unemployed persons 
in Detroit, Mich., during the mid-1970s. Preliminary hypotheses 
concerning the role of economic deprivation and various kinds 
of social support were foremost in the minds of Ferman and his 
associates when they planned the design; therefore, survey re- 
spondents were polled repeatedly ^ver a 2-year period about^ 
'»their economic position and about, the state of their health. 
What economic setbacks,* if any, had they suffered? How far 
were they from their ''ideal" economic status? ^How did they^ 
feel physically? (Blood pressure readings were taken on two 
occasions.) How much had they been sick since becoming unem- 
ployed? Were they taking any medicines? Did they haVe n/ood 
swings or periods of depression? HoW were families and friends 
responding to their plight? What specific things were they 
doing^to help or hinder the respondents? 

The longitudinal feature of the design permits Ferman to 
look at changes in behavior and feelings over time. Do people 
optimistically start out peeking re-employment onJy to become 
demoraliifed if time pajsses and they haven't found a job or the 
''right'' job? Do they hit emotional peaks and troughs? Is there 
any predictability to these? Are they related systematically to 
events happening "tq the person in the social environment? 

The sample is not a random one. Because of protection-of- 
privacy constraints imposed during the period of data collec- 
tion, Ferman and his research colleagues could not obtain a 
master list of Unemployment Insurance recipients from which 
to draw names of potential participants. With much ingenuity 
and" leg work, they solicited the recently unemployed by. var- 
ious means. They went door to door; they distributed flyers 
about their project in front o( Detroit's Unemployment Office. 
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The resultant group of approximately 500 participants consist-- 
ed of former wage earners, both black and white, and included 
married men, women, and secondary wage earners {those living „ 
• ^Iwith families ^nd not fulfilling a primary support role). All the 
participants have been interviewed in person and over the 
telephone a total of five times in a 24-month perbd commenc- 
ing shortly after their ^b loss. Eventually, data analysis will 
provide information about each of the subgroups in the larger 
sample* At present, Fermtm's initial analytical efforts have 
concentrated mainly on the large subgroup of white married 
men who are primary wage earners for their families; Because 
the sample is not a random one, it may not be general izable to ^ 
national samples of unemployed., Howjever, it provides the op^ 
portunity for intensive studies of individuals who have evolved 
different adaptations to their unemployed status. 

For instance, preliminary looks at thq survey data indicated 
that married men could be categorized into groups based on 
their career patterns following the initial episode of job loss. To 
confirm or disconfirm the validity and usefulness of such cate- 
gories and to discover personal and circumstantial correlates, 
Ferman and a research colleague, social anthropologist Leslie 
(Buzz) Dow, Jr., undertook intensive field studies of a small 
group of individuals, Dow identified three married men who fit 
into e^ch of seven categories and who met certain criteria of 
race (white) and age (between 35 and 60). He then went into 
their homes and conducted detailed, repeated interviews, Dow 
not only asked the men about their economic condition but also.: 
about their subjective emotional reactions and about the reac- 
tions of their family and friends. 

Ferman is using these many hours of recorded conversations 
to generate more tentative hypotheses about the role of social 
supports and- personal attribiites in adjustment to unemploy- 
ment, and these hypotheses i\^ turn.wijl be tested in analyses . 
in the large sample. \ -.^ 

Henpe, the study to date canXbe seen as having two major 
aspects: (1) survey data collecfeiorkand analyses, and (2) inten- 
sive case studies. The'preliminary fii^dings of the survey guided ^ 
efforts.at more intensive work— wor\ which in turn has gener- . 
ated yet hnore hypotheses about the c^ses and consequefices of 
job loss. The intensive case studies arX^of special interest be- ^ 
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^ > cause they provide a detailed picture of the human aspect of 
unemployment, an aspect sometimes missed in survey researcli. 

During interviews in Ann Arbor, Ferman arid Dow talked 
about their findings. Dow explained his role in the study. An- 
♦ thropologists, he said, jare usually thought of as living in rela- 
tively simple soqtoUgroups for purposes of observing .behavior 
and cultural paffllrns. We are less accustomed to thinking of 
the anthropologist as going into our own ethnic niches in big 
cities and observing people who live there. But that is exactly 
. what Dow did. 

As a backgrourtd to the discussion of Dow's field work, 
Ferman first described home characteristics of the general 
sample. Most people polled h^d economic buffers. If they wefe 
auto workers or ip auto-related jobs, as many were, they re- 
ceived Supplemental Unemployment Benefits (SUB) as well as 
Unemployment Insurance (UI). Between the two, income was 
brought up to about \^ percent of its former level. Unlike the 
Depression unemploye3Vi:oc lay* » P<; jroiter is much less likely to 
be devastated financially because of job loss. Because economic 
deprivation was relatively mild for m^rny* in the sample, 
Ffifman exp)ects to find only a small percentage of really des- 
l^ate psychological cases. 

He also pointed otrt that most people started the unemploy- 
ment episode withy the expectation that they would be called, 
back to their former jobs.' As time passed, some of these opti- 
mistic predictions proved to be unfounded in fact. Then people 
began to be seriously unhappy, particularly if unemployment 
benefits were also depleted. 

Ferman becomes emphatic . on this point. **We began by 
thinking that the actual episode, of job loss was the big trauma, 
but we were dead .wrong. What we're finding is that job loss in 
many cases is only mildly traumatic Compared to what fol-' 
lows — searching for new jobs, dashing of hopes that the old 
employer will jcall again, being rebuffed by new prospective 
employers. These are the events that try the patience and 
sanity of most workers.** 
\ When he took an initial look at the survey findings and at 
Dow*s clinical reports, Ferman found that some social supports 
apparently were not very important in the overall picture. 
Neighborhood aid was reported by very few of Dow*s men as 
having an impact on their lives^and workplace supports were 
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negligible. Ferman had in theory placed potential significance 
on these two systems as sources of support, but empirical re- 
sults' are not confirming the speculations. The /ami/y— nuclear 
and extended— comes throiigh in Dow's work as the f)rincipal 
squrce of sustained emotional and functional support for the 
unemployed. 

Fern^an explained the goals set for the clinical interviews. 
They were: to" identify the major factors that affected the expe- 
riences of the unemployed man and his family; to find out what 
personal attributes (i.e., age, previous income, number of der 
. pendents, skill level) influenced them; and to see which social 
support. systems mattered. • 

*/ ' . . 

THE SEVEN TYPES OF UNEMPLOYED MEN 

Typ^ 1 . Those Who Remain Unemployed After Job Loss 

The first of the seven groups contained those who had re- 
mained unemployed since losing their last job. The men inter- 
viewed by Dow had been unemployed f6r 3 years at least. Who 
were they? Contrary to popular stere;Aype, they were not the 
very young and very unskilled. It would be unusual, Ferman 
stated, t^ find such young men, if able-bodied, out of work. for 
so long. Even though joblessness among the latter group is 
high, the statistics are probably a bit inflated. Many young 
;nen may actually be working in the irregular economy, but 
because their earnings go unrecorded, they remain formally on 
the lists of those seeking jobs. ' ■ 

In Dow'scase, it was the middle-aged and sick who didn't go 
back-to Work.again. All three men Dow interviewed had devel- 
oped disabilities that prevented them from working efficiently 
or at least diminished them in their, employer's eyes. 

The similarities between the three male heads of household . 
who fit career patterp type 1" were striking. One of them, 
fictitiously called Michael Ronan, had worked for a corporation 
for 83 yea^and had planned to continue until the age of 60. 
Early' in 1975, at the age of 56, however, he was laid off with 
-.^0-minute notice. He felt that the reasons for -his layoff— which 
was really the equivalent of a permanent firing— were his 
status as a salaried person instead of a union member, a per- 
sonafity conflict with the plant maj(iager, and most/^portant- 
ly, continui;ife ill health result\rt.K/folE|yn .a,^evere ule^r condition. 
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The latter problem was costing the compaity money since 
Ronan received pay despite frequent week-long stays in the 
h^pltai: Ronan was only briefly entitled to Unemployment 
Insurance benefit^ut was able to prove his ulcer condition to 
be work related. Thus, he has lived on Workman's Compensa- 
tioli and a small pension since 19.75. ' ' 

The other two ex-workers interviewed also suffered from ill- 
nesses. One had developed cancer of the larynx and has, since 
- the operation, liVed on disability benefits and his wife s salary 
from a full-time job. The third man suffered a heart attack. 
After his recovery, he had found it impossible to be rehired 
either by his former employer or anjrtJther. 
^AU the other data available in the study suggest that these 
'three men and the liVps they lead are typical of elderly, skilled 
workers whose poor health conditions rob them of their last 
several years ^Htopotentially productive employment. The pat- ^ 
tern indicates tnca a worker's health record, once questionable, 
becomes anathema to potential employers. Even those, who re- 
cover completely from a disabling disease seem dogged by it. 
pid age or illness, taken singly, are not usually sufficient to 
rcause sustained unemployment; Jbut in combination, they are 
almost insurmountable. . * 

The men, a^ felt keenly the frui^tion of having 'to' lose 
years of income and most or all of their pensions because of 
events beyond their control. Even worse, each felt that his 
.-^ work situation had contributed to the health problem. They , . 
.were bitter toward .their former, employers and toward the 
""'system''— a Bitterness fueled continually bp shrinking incomes 
in the fafte of inflation. Even though the men had suffered 
illnesses that mosf people would consider Imfcastrophic, Dow got , 
the impression that sickness paled in comparison to the suffer^ * 
ing Q^sed by losing their joJs. The men expressed ultimate ^ 
resi^ation to their .olightf but their voices wet-e filled with* 
bittefn^ abput the Imnd unfairness^of life! 

Type 2. Those Who Return to Work for Their Former Employers , s • 
and Remain on the Job ^ 

The second pattern consisted of unemployment followed by 
return to work at the former job. The three individuals in the ^ ^ 
ise study. who fit this pattern were unemployed in 1975. In a 
questionnaire, Ferman and Dov)^ learned that ^ey had 
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bepn subsequently rehired by their former employers. By the 
time of the interviews in the summer and fall of 1977,* all three 
had been working steadily for more than a year. In each case, 
the men had done a lot of thinking about the impact of the 
unemployment period and were eager to communicate their . 
.thoughts to someone. 

One man, Brian Canter, began working for Ford Motor Com- 
pany in December 1978 and was laid off in November 1974. A 
college graduate, he has held a highly skilled job both before 
and* after an 11-month period of unemployment. He worked a3 
an experimental parts director, Inspecting parts put into en- 
gines usefl in the development, of automotive designs-. Since he 
was relatively new in 'his job at the time when the layoff came. 
Canter was not eligible for SUB (Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefits) and w^ forced to subsist primarily on Unemployment 
Compensation and his wife's income. 

I^ke oth^ men in the second group, Canter is a skilled 
worker^ but\is skills are not widely marketable. When unem- * 
ployed, he ^ad litt(e hope of finding a job as good as the one he 
had had with Ford, -so he spent only a nominal amount of time 
exploririg avenues of formal employment. Instead, he and a 
friend started a very modest and off-the-record janitorial serv- 
ice and thus avoided payment of taxes, while th6y continued to 
collect Unemployment Insurance. Despite this small supple- 
mental income. Canter still found it difficult to make payments 
on all the debts he had incurred while with Ford. He watched 
h^s savings disappear an^ his Uneniployment Compensation, 
end. He became increasingly depressed and despondent* 

To Cahtfer, being unemployed was withdut a doubt the worst 
experience of his life. He felt agony when he realized theit his 
family could not maintain its former lifestyle, in spite of his 
efforts. Toward the end of the 11-month layoff, the strain on his 
marriage was, in his opinion, critical. Canter asserted that his 
^ )iealth was also affected because of emotional and psychological 
' strains. Since t^is return to work, however, both his ability to 
I meet financial obligations and his personal life have improved 
dramatically. 

The two other men interviewed experienced many of the. 
same emotions as Canter.* One, art older, skilled tool-and-die 
worker Was also worried about finances. While his physical 
health was rjot affecteil, his marriage was dealt a "mortal 
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blow'* by his job loss, and he and his wife divorced. The third 
man received SUB payments while out of work. With Of) per- 
cent of his pay not affected by his unemployed status, he was 
never subject to severe financial pressures. At first he even 
found his free time enjoyable, but after 2 jnonths he became 
restless. His drinking increased, and the amount he spent on 
alcohol ate into the family's budget. Even though he has re- 
turned to work, his alcoholism continues unqbated, and his 
wife is suing for a divorce. 

Ferman puts forward some generalizations about this group. 
First, regardless of how stable income was, the men's personal 
security was affected by unemployment: Two of the men attrib- 
uted must of their problems to lack of money but a third had 
money and still suffered. Personal relationships within the 
family seemed to deteriorate. In all three cases, there was an 
increase in marital strife. But, however difficult their situation 
may have been, the men in this group were better off by far 
than the men in group 8. 

Type 3. Those Who Found a New Job and Remained Woiking at 
it. 

.Of alh the distinctive career patterns observed in the case 
histories, the third one has proven to be most fraught with 
peril for the.men who follow it. Without exception, these work- 
ers believe that the layoff period has been the most difficult 
challenge of their lives. Also, without exception, each has ad- 
justed to new employment with a determination never again to 
suffer the humiliation and defeat of losing both job and income. 

The men in type 3 never had hopes of being re-employed at 
their 'former jobs. They were victims of firms or businesses that 
Jjad gone bankrupt or companies whose increased automation 
made their skills obsolete. Accustomed as they were to steady 
employment, they found job loss extremely devastating to 
themselves and to their families. 

The experience of Miguel Sanchez is a prototype of other 
men Mn the group. Sanchez had worked as a security guard 
until December y)74, when he begaij) a period of unemployment 
that continued for 14 montlis. After searching for work 
throughout his layoff period, he wag hired in February 1976 as 
a patcher in the heating department of the Great Lakes SteeK. 
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C<>mpany, a job he had maintained for 1 1>2 years at the time 
of the case interview. 

Sanchez, his wife, and their three children lived through a 
series of crises during those 14 months between jobs. The fam- 
ily's only income was a small support payment Mrs. Sanchez 
received and[^ the Unemployment Insurance benefits Sanchez 
was entitled to. After a year, however, these latter benefits 
expired, leaving the family without means to pay even modest 
bills. Shortly thereafter, they were ''kicked out on the street** 
when their rent fell overdue. Their car was impounded. Pros- 
. pects for the future seemed bleak indeed. 

In the weeks that followed, Sanchez describes nightmares 
beyond comprehension as he isearched for food and shelter for 
his family. When he finally was hired at his present position, 
he was a much relieved *man. He still considers himself fortu-. 
nate to have escaped e^en greater catastrophes while unem- 
ployed. 

The second man, a middle-aged carpenter, lost his job ''out of 
the clear blue sky.** Because of his wife*s new job as a secretary 
and his own unemployment insurance, however, he suffered 
relatively little economic deprivation. Nonethieless, he remem- 
bers the period out of work as one of profound problems. He 
^ drank more, ate more, slept more, and watched more TV, 
^ meanwhile enjoying all these activities less than before. H? 
contemplated suicide more than once during his layoff period. 

The third worker had experiences closely parallel to those of 
Miguel Sanchez. Because his wife worked and because they had 
no children, financial difficulties never were as insurmount- 
able. Nonetheless, he did not escape emotional trauma. Particu-' 
larly, unsettling to him were loss of the "provider** role and 
having to take "handouta** ^ 

With all the men what was most disturbing was the increas- 
ing doubt that they would ever work again and the nagging 
realization that financial security might permanently elude 
them. Because they knew they woujd not be rehired by their 
former employers, they were pessimistic about flj^er being hired 
by any employer. This sense of hopelessness distinguislied type- 
a workers most readily from their type-2 counterparts. Uncer- 
taijpty about the future for the men took perhaps as great a toll 
of human misery as did reduced income. Depression and an)ti- 
ety were common experiences, 
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The men now report themselves as having' recovered marl«ed- 
ly from their symptoms, but each agrees that he is less optimis- 
tic, more cyni(;al, ancj mOre thankful than ever that he is 
working. ' 

Type 4. Those Who Have Been Periodically In and Out of Work 
Wfth Their Former Employers ' ' * • % 

The fourth group of men were those who had been periodical- 
ly in and out of work with their former employers. For each of 
the' type-4 individuals intervieWed, periods of work and jobless- 
• ness were fairly predictable. They were also accompanied by 
SUB payments and rarely lasted for more thati a few months. 
Economic deprivation was minimal. Uflder such conditions, un- 
employment came to resemblft something closer to a vacation 
than a life crisis. Not every one of the type-4 men interviewed 
acknowledged unmitigated pleasure in being unemplo3(pd. but 
their reactions were so mild as to present an important alter- 
native view to a usually dark picture. 

Steve Zaiglin, a typical type 4, is a 29.year-old employee of 
Massy-Ferguson, a large Detroit producer of tractors md trac- 
tor accessories. His specific job involves spray-painting parts 
before assembly, labor he described as semiskilled. Since start- 
ing work there in 1974, he has been laid off intermittently, an 
average of 21/2 months during each year. For every year the ^ 
layoffs have been spread over several 3-week intervals, each of 
which Zaiglin was able to anticipate by 2 months. 
During a layoff, he received 95 percent of his normal pay 
^ plus the virtual guarantee that he would be called back to 
work. Not surprieingly. he referred to these periods as *'the 
best of times.'' Far from presenting a threat to his security, 
unemployment offered him the opportunity to^r^el. relax, 
and spend time ^gith his family, all luxuries that ar0 unavail- 
able to most hcdderd of full-time jobs. The otherl^two tyye-4 men 
didn't deviate much from Zaiglin- in their pattella. One. when 
pressed to find an unpleasant aspect of his time out of work, 
mentioned jealousy directed toward hin^ by friends of "bis who 
were working 40-hour weeks, yet earning comparable >yages. At 
times he admitted to feelings of guilt that he was. in essence, 
"cheating the corhpany/' though for the most part these senti- 
ments were overridden by his enthusiasm for his lifestylj. with f 
its consequent reduced responsibilities and increased leisure 
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time. The third worker didn't actually enjoy his periods of 
unemployment but admitted that economic penalties were few. 
What he disliked was having to spend so much time at home, 
since he believed that a man should spend only evenings and 
weekends with wife and children. However, he suffered no 
severe traumas in contVa^t to workers of types 1, 2, and 
It was after Dow's interview with the men of type 4 that he 
y and Ferman became quite convinced that the unemployed were 
not hol^logeneous. The experiences of these men were vjery 
different from the others. Unemployment could be a pleasant 
interlude, a planned-for. respite from the drudgery of O-to-f) 
work, if a man was sure that he could work again, at will. It 
became a harrowing? experience for the fellow who found his 
skills suddenly obsolete in the work force and who wasn't sure 
that he would meet with success in trying to get back in. 

Type 5. Those Who Have Be^HrPeriodically In and Out of Work 
With One New Employer ^ 

The career pattern of type-5 workers was superficially simi- 
lar to those in the fourth category in one way. Both T^pes of 
men ests^blished patterns of employment, unemployment, and 
re-employment In the case of type 58, however, thi» pattern 
was established only after initial job loss from a first employer 
and subsequent re-employment with a "new one, and type Ss 
rarely received SUB. Hence, it was unlikely that they had the 
financial flexibility negessary to pick and choose their next job. 

This basic difference between the two types is illustrated by 
contrasting reactions t^tinemployment. Type 4s tended to view 
it as a slight bother at worst, a welcome vacation at best. Type 
f>s simred little of this attitude, since they had to struggle to 
supplement their Unemployment Insurance with some other 
form of income. While it is true that periods of unemployment- 
for the type-f) vyorker might have been juat as. temporary and 
just as short as- those experienced by type 4, the fV)rmer s lack 
of SUB created an economic crisis seldom endured by the 
latter. Hence, unemployment was not a welcome r^pite. How- 
ever, neither was it the agony 6f uncertainty faced oy Workers 
in the first three career patterns. 

It is interesting to note that all three type-5 men interviewed 
by Dow were mechanics. This occupational similarity^ fallowed 
them to engage in activities in the ''irregular economy'' which 
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eased financial difficulties during periods of formal employ- 
ment. ^ I 

Jesse Wiley's career pattern exemif)lifies that of type-5 work- 
ers. Since losing his first job as a tool grinder over 15 years ago, 
Wiley has worked steadily with only temporary layoffs for a 
small Detroit tool-and-die company. During three layoffs he 
received no SUB and is entitled only to hospital insurance in 
addition to Ul^benefits. 

Because he possesses skills as a mechanic, durirtg» periods of 
unemployment he works in the irregular economy and earns 
an income approaching 50 percent of his normal wages. This 
income, coupled with monthly unemployment checks, allows 
him and his family to continue in a lifestyle not radically 
different from the one they are used to. In short, adjustment 
made by the Wileys to unemployment is not as considerable as 
it would be were it not for the irregular economy. Not surpris- 
ingly, Wiley 8 overall response to his periods out of work is free 
of the trauma which appears virtually always to accompany a 
dramatic reductio/i in income. 

Type 6. Those Who Have Been Periodically In gnd Out of Work 
With More Than One Nevy Employer 

The sixth career pattern illuminated in the larger survey 
study and examined more, intensively in the case study was the 
most chaotic of all. Workers with this type of career history 
have not only experienced repeated layoffs, but each layoff 
followed a job with a different employer. Dow's three type-6 
men revealed through their histories a variety of reasons for 
chronic .unemployment, so that he and Perman were left with 
little basis for generalization about' the type. The following 
brief portraits of type-6 careers illustrate the extreme variabil- 
ity that exists. 

Alan Ali, age 33, has worked for six different employers in a 
14-year career. The jobs he has held range from* stockman at a 
grocery store to mine worker in Arizona. In between jobs, Ali 
has worked sporadically as a handyman in the irregular econo- 
my, but with little success^.He shows no signs of upward or 
downward job mobility, but remarkably he professes to be un- 
discouraged by his consistent failure to find work adequate to 
provide for his family. Not even qualified for Unemployment 
In^urance^ Ali survives through the help a welfdre check. 
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Although he expresses some concern over^the emotional adjust- 
ment of his 9-year-old child to his father '-s unemployment and 
laments the debilitating effects of unemployment on his physi- 
cal strength (an asset in many jobs he finds), his own adjust- 
ment has not befen characterized by personal trauma. He re- 
mains hopeful and patient. 

Keith Laren, another type-6 worker, has a wofk history quite 
similar to Ali's. Larerr has been through seven jobs in 7 years. 
Unlike Ali, he shows little inclination to change this career 
pattern for one more stable or permanent. Throughout the 
interviews, Laren repeated his motto that ''Responsibility isn't 
worth the heartache.'- He has long ago exhausted UI benefits 
and is content with an income well below the poverty line. A 
job as a mechanic in the irregular economy and a part-time job 
held by his wife are the only sources of income the family has. 
Despite this, Laren boasts of great enjoyment of his ^lifestyle. 

The^ third type-6 worker, a 61-year-old bridklayer, offers an 
example of why it is difficult to make any generalizations 
about this career group. James Sullivan is a specialized laborer 
who throughout the years chose to move from job to job in 
order go after ''l5ig money." Consequently, he has often 

^ found himself out of work and, lacking entry into the irregular 
economy, has depended on UI and savings to tide his family 
over during these periods. 

' Unlike Ali and Laren, Sullivan has experienced shame and 
bitterness over his failure to orovide for his family as he would 
have liked. Not only a loser m his gamble for higher earnings, 
he h^s also sacrificed the benefits of a company pension,- insur- 
ance, health care, and perhaps, mo8t importantly, has given up 
the greater steadiness and security of a more conventional 
career. Though economic security is apparently unimportant to 
Ali and Laren, it is crucial to Sullivan'ij sense of his own worth. 

Because wbrkers' in the sixth career pattern are so different, 
Dow and Ferrftan have little in the way of generalization to 
offer. Perhaps tht most that can be said is that such a work 
pattern should itself be divided into several subtypes, each of 

•-^^hich warrants further observation. Indeed, in recognizing the 
oversimplification inherent in establishing any linjited set of 
crtreer patterns, they return to their original proposition: that 
unemployment is a multifaceted phenomenon and that each of 
its forms must be understood separately and independently^ 
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before researchers will ^ver be able to grasp what it means to 
an individual when he loses Ijis job. 

Type 7. Those Whose Career Patterns Conform to NoriQ of the 
^ Above. 

A minoi;ity of the larger survey sample, 9.5 percent, had 
experienced work patterns so idiosyncratic as to defy attempts 
at classification. In selecting three individualsHo interview in 
this catchall grouping, Ferman and Dow wanted to determine if 
career histories were really as distinctive as they seemed. The 
emergent data show that the cases are of importance precisely 
because they demonstrate thfe great variety of forms that un- 
employment and itj3 consequence may take. 

To give brief examples, the first type-7 worker, George Samp- 
son, age 35, lost a position as a high school history teacher in 
1976. The holder of an M. A. degree, he had hoped to remain 
enrjployed permanently in teaching. During an otherwise arid 
y^jfiT of unemployment, he taught as a substitute. Recently 
hpweyer, he became so disillusioned about ever teaching again 
that he has taken up painting in the irregular economy. Cur- 
rently he i8 planning to leave Detroit altogether and seek a 
teaching position with the Peace Corps in Algeria. Sampson^s 
disappointments are not primarily financial, since his wife has 
worked steadily at a full-time job which has provided enough 
money for them and their two children. What bothers him the 
most is the ''humiliation of unemployment.*' He attributes sev- 
eral physical and emotional disorders he suffers from— over- 
weight, insomnia, depression, and cynicism — to frustration and 
uncertainty, 

Joseph Wininski illustrates another variety of unemploy-^ 
ment. Wininski, now 59 and retired, quit his former job of 31 
years with Chrysler Corporation because it was becoming in- 
creasingly onerous to him. He did so realizing that he was 
entitle(^ to a modest pension which, together with a veteran's 
disability allowance, his wife^s income, their savings, al- 
lowed him to live Comfortably even if he should never find 
another job. He never did. During the first interviews, Win- 
inski professed to be seeking employment, but it soon became 
apparent that these efforts were at best halfhearted. At pres- 
ent, he says that he is wholly contented writh his situation. 
Because he has a comfortable income available to him approxi- 
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mately 10 years before a more conventional retirement age of 
63, Wininski opted for a work status that conforms officially to 
the category of unemployed but might more correctly be la- 
beled voluntary early retirement. 

The final case history of a worker whose career pattern was 
difficult to classify is that of Randy Jacobs. Jacobs* career has 
to some degree followed the type-2 pattern since he now has 
returned to work with a former employer and has remained on 
the job. What is unusual aboAt his histor^ is that he has 
worked for other employers in between. First employed as a 
machine repairman in 1970 by lAimeriCan ffan, l>e continued 

. there until he was laid off in 1974. Before returning to. that 
company for work ii> 1977, Jacobs ^worked variously as a Dairy 
Queen manager and later as a retail salesman in a discount 
department store. The latter twcTjow^ere not sought merely 
as interim positions. Jacobs reports thinking aboUt not return- ( 
ing to American Can, and he only took his present job because 
the offer included a p^ raise. Unlike other type-2 workej*^* he 

^ had neither the desire to be rehired by J^^' former employer nor 
the expectation that he ever would be, • 

As might be inferred from his attitude toward his former job, 
being unemployed was never a crisisjfor Jacobs. Dow found ])im 
to be one of those rare workers who genuinely ei^Oyed unem- 
ployment, even when it was accompanied by considerable eco- 
nomic sacrifice. His success in finding new job*, Coupled with 
savings and his wife's jobs,. has enabled him tp eiljoy hi^^ime 
off ds a pleasant, extended vacation. ThroughK^t the intei*View8 
with Dow, he exulted that life had never treated him^better 
than^hen he was unemployed, and he lamented his return to 
American Can. Like the other workers classified under type 7, 
Jacobs* case history reaffirms the broad range of responses to 
unemployment and suggests the need for analy^g other fac- 
tors which mediate the^ttdividual's response to the loss of a 
job. 

In generalizing about the findings of the case studies, 
Ferman noted that the individual's adjustiftent to unemploy- 
ment is mediated in a most critical fashion by the postunem- 
ployment career pattern. Career pattern sets the background 
for being laid off and helps translate lhat pvent as quite stress- 
ful, relatively benign, or even welcom^. This fact may be the 
study's single most important conclusion, for far too often Un- 
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employment is envisioned as a uniform, unicausal experience. 
On the contrary, from the case histories, it emerges clearly 
that unemployment's surest constent is its variation. 

Within that variation, ^h"^jve^r, patterns of career histories 
hold much value for their ability to predict likely responses to 
unemployment. Where SUB is available, the worker is under 
little if any increased economic burden during his layoff and 
stands an excellent chance^of weathering unemployment quite 
easily. Not surprisingly, the converse of the above is also true: 
The worker withdlit SUB who suffers significant financial 
losses is most likely to succumb to the more destructive person- 
al consequences of unemployment. Yet the picture is also com- 
plicated by the degree of certainty with which the worker is 
able to view the future. Those former employees who felt as- 
sured of re-employment were less prone to negative sentiments 
than those whose future remained uncertain. The analyses of 
career patteriis suggest avoiding overly simplistic arguments 
regarding the obvious advantages of a stable income and pro- 
pose an awareness of the vital influence of the worker's outlook 
toward his chances of finding another job. 

As shown by the few case histories that offered exceptions to 
generalizations, no particular Career pattern by itself was a 
sufficient indicator of adjustment to unemployment. For this 
reason, the case studies were also designed to det^Ymine the 
extent to which personal attributes influenced adjustments to 
the loss of a job. Dow and Ferman reasoned that such factors 
would aid interpretation of reactions to job loss that might not 
fit the ''normal" patterns. Accordingly, in interviews, individu- 
al workers were asked questions specifically designed to reveal 
whether or not ^the informant felt that 'his age, education, or 
number of dependents played a significant role in his adjust- 
ment. Similarly, his opinion as to how much his ability to cope 
with Unemployment was helped or hindered by people within 
his social milieu was sought. 

, I* 

PERSpNAL CHARACTERISTICS AND SOCIAL SUPPORTS 

'^To investigate the influence of personal attributes and social 
support on workers, Ferman and Dow devised a measure of 
degree of trauma suffered in response to unemployment. This 
measure was based on subjectivl^ self-evaluations by the work- 
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ers themselves and supplemented by the impression!^ of other 
family members. These d^ta were weighed against the personal 
observations X)f Dow in deciding whether the i^orker*s adjust- 
ment to unemployment showed a low,, medium,' or high decree* 
of trauma, 

To give' examples from the career pattern data of a high 
degree of trauma, men of types 1, 2, alnd 3 tended to exhibit the 
most frequent signs of mental and enTotional stress during 
unemployment. A case in point is that of Miguel Sanchez who 
suffered for months from constant fears for his family's future 
Many of the symptoms he endured are shared by 11 oth^ 
individuals designated as showing a high degpe of trauma 
associated with unemployment. 

Five men were designated as suffering a medium range of 
trauma. Among these workers, job loss did not entail severe 
negative reactions reflected in poor physical or emotional 
health. Rather, their accounts of job loss relate difficulties that 
are trying but never insurmountable. For the most part, 
medium-liPliuma individuals are resigned to their layoffs and 
confident of their ^abrltties to survive the period. 

Finally, the low measure of trauma is reserved for the men 
to whom job loss posed no threat at all to their own or their 
family's well-being. Five workers in the sample of 21 were in 
this group,, and they tended to be those who actually enjoyed 
their period out of work. ^ ^ 

After eadj^ynan was assigned .to a trauma level, the latter 
variable was examined in relation to the variables of age, edu- 
cation, number of dependents, number of kin, and income loss 
to see which of these exerted a significant influence on adjust- 
ment to unemployment. Although the numbers of men involved 
were too small, for Ferman and Dow to .perform complicated 
statistical analyses, they performed simpler correlations. ' 

The resulting* analyses 8ha)ved that education, number of 
dependents, and number of kin had no infiiience on response to 
unemployment, whe^feas age and income loss were significant 
factors. While high-trauma workers (11 of the 21) were both old 
and young, all workers who reacted with little or no trauma 
were quite young (32 years of age or less). In fact, four p( the 
six workers under 30 reacted with minimum trauma, while five 
of eigjit over 50 resj^onded with the maximum amount. Hence, 
evidence suggests that an advance in age increases theyikeli- 
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4iood that emotional and psychological consequences of job loss 
will be serious, 

Ferman suggests that the' older men were products of the 
Great Depression era when being out of work and **on the dole'' 
carried with it a special stigma that t>ie younger men did not 
feel/The older men carried forward with them into the 1970s 
values and sentiments prevalent in the 1930s when to be poor 
and out of work was to be morally deficient. 

While' number of kin was not an indicator of degree of 
trauma, it is Dow's firm impression th^t quality of kinship ties 
,was. Since this latter factor was impossiWe to quantify, Dow 
drew heavily fpom the content of interviews in arriving at this 
conclusion. 

For example, he noticed that all type-1 workers stated re- 
peatedly that the severe consequences of unemployment were 
significantly reduced by the emotional su^pport provided by 
their wives. But the importance of a wife's support also point^^ 
up a paradox in the study. On the one hand, a worker s adjust- 
ment to unemployment was positively influenced by his spouse 
and, on the other hand, jeb^ loss in ;Tiany, instances triggered 
marital disputes and even separations. White an analysis of 
factors that cause one worker's spouse to be supportive and 
another to be unsupportive is beyond the scope of the study, 
the data suggest that when relationships between a worker .and 
his family are weak and unenduringi the negative conse- 
quences of job lods are all the more devastating. By contrast, 
when he can find support through one or more intimate rela- 
tionships that l)»ve permanence, his axljustment to unemploy- 
ment is correspon^dingly improved. 

Ferman and Dow also point out that among the 21 workers, 
where P9sit^ive social support could be said to exist, it came 
almost entirely from kin folk. Without exception, every inform- 
ant who reported any degree of support at all credited his wife 
with the bulk of it, and th^se with children invariably jmen- 
tioned their healthy influence, whether or not offspring were 
living in the houseKold. A few mentioned the importance 6f 
specific friendships in adjustment, but these took a back seat to 
kinship. Neighbors and coworkers were in no case described as 
having provided social support that informants felt to be *8ub- 
stantial. ^ 
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Finally, the Segree of trauma suffered Jtiy ajj^lv^rjk^rj wss a(ssi 
ciated more strongly with income lossrmar(ijkjit|h ■ a;ri^ 
other variables considered already. Among,' |^i>irl<jers/>li^^^ in- |. 
comes were reduced by $150 a*»veek or rhorel, Wiepsuifeinen^^ c^f \ ^^\. 
trauma were, without exception, high. At tl'he-dther end.ot tjh^^ 
scale, only two of nine individuals whosplincc^my -^r 
by $|30 a week t)r less suffered the \}\gn^ Jde^v^^^^ 
while five of them experienced the lowesypegre^^ • , 

In short, while a worker's career pattern rirciblabiy is of fore- 
most significance in influencing responses ta; U'nempijpyment^ . ^ 
several personal attributes were also associ^t^dl With degree of i. 
trauma endured by thA participants in I>o>^'s cjase 's^ydte^^ : . 
Level of educatfon and nimiber of dependents kppearftd. tc^^have 
no bearing on trauma whatsoever, while age was ojf^ farl, gj^^^t^^r > 
importance *. Social support fi*bm kin medikted ) trdiirna,(li 'Q,K'^ 
though it was the quality rather than the number of |kin l^h<is • " 
which seemed crucial. Finally, a worker's response to jobillqap 
was Understandably very closely tied to the amount of incorti^ s 
lost of gained during unemploynment. The presence or .absence . ; 
in particular of SUB or UI benefits afi^ect^d the material and 
psychological well-being of the worker, with workers who re- 
ceived them much better off than those who did not. Income 
change during unemployment could also be moderated by the . 
work contributions of a spouse and/or by income from the 
irregular economy. ^ ^ 



SUMMJNGUP .^ 

. #h en asked about the project's broad implications, Ferman 
began.by making some gemeralizations: Today's unemployed 
are air'^tremely heterogeneous group to whohi Unemployment 
can mean different things. For some people, it is the start of a 
difficult and tenuous course of readjustment, for others a tem- 
porary pause, perhaps frustrating,, even pleasurable, but one 
that IS more or less defined as time limited: Those who have to 
live with uncertainty about tofftorrow are those who suffer. Not 
knowing about the future invariably takes a major toll on the 
individual and his family, r 

Especially for workers with good prospects of future employ- 
ment and those whose economic deprivation is minimal, unem- 
ployment is not equivalent in psychological impact to that suf- 
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fered by millions (^fHWH^ricans during the Great Depression. - 
Where economic deprivation is great, however, it is still at the 
root of many problems, ^ch a^ psychological depression, loss of 
^ hope, alcoholism, and family disruption. 

Compounding the effects of jeconomic deprivation, loss of 
status as a breadwinner 6dds to personal sha^me and humili- 
ation. S^ch eniotions are felt most forcefully by older workei^s 
who attach a stigma to the unemployed status. 

Despite the availability of transfer payment supports such as 
SUB and UI arid opportunities for work in the irregular econo- 
my, the majority of unemployed workers appear to remain 
a;^tached to the world of steady work. A good job is certainly 
\ '^one that payB well, but other facets are important. Chief among 
these is predictability of employment with ite implicit certainty " 

* for the future. Dollars and, cents so often appear to dominate 
-ecoriomiq. discussions that we are;, apt to forget that money may 

^ be* a rpeans to an end of achieving a lifestyle buffered against 

* econonrji(ttlownturns. Other asp^ts of regular work' th^|yjpake 
it appealing rare overtime, fringe benefits, and personarthal- 
Ifenge^, .^hus; (E?ven when sifpplemental payments from institu- 
tional' sQU4rpe8.and,JnfOVm)jil- work"^ opportunities are available, 
regular work i$ sougl^t for its i:>syehological benefits. • 
. Of aH the informal social supports studied by Ferman and his 

colleagues, .the onl;^ orTq^to emerge as having real ^gnificance.is 
kin support. Blood relationships seem to convey a responsibility 
to give aid that neighboring and worker* relationships do not. 
.While/ sociologists have been wont to speak glowingly of the 
importance of neighborhood social networks in assisting the ^ 
individual, they may have been overly zealous in their estima- 
tions, at least as Jar as. the unemployed person is concerned. 

If the falmily system is indeed the most critical informal one ^ 
in |oediating the effects of unemployment, it may also fce the. 
most difficult one to infiuence. Congressional fiat and Presiaen- 
tial orders alone cannot^st/engthen the quality of farfiily W^ncls. 
The forces affecting family cohesiveness are diffijdrft to isolate. 
At times they are idiosyncratic. Often so general as to be inter- 
twined with broad economic and social forces. Notions of^what 
is '*good** or ''right'* for the family are open to interpretation 
and are, at.any rate, difficult jCo implement through systematic 
action. 

ERJC,,, •>' 
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When asked where his research fits in the larger scheme of 
things, Ferman refers to a book, Mental Illness and the Econo- 
which has served as an intellectual inspiration for much of 
his work. In it, author M. Harvey ^Brenner argued that a m^yor 
source of increased mental disorders and serious diseases in the 
twentieth century was economic recession and depression. 
Ferman aspires to fill in Brenntr's more general sketch with 
details. hope that my study will provide a picture of the 
impact of job loss on mental health and some idea of the 
fanlily^s role in influencing econolmically conditioned out- 
comes.**' 
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Maria quietly left the crowded, one-bekroom apartment with 
its dinnerlsmells still hovering in the hot still air She crept 
down two narrow flights of littered stairs, hearing the early 
evening sounds, pans clattering, a baby fretting, a strain of acid 
rock. Out on the stoop, she looked up expectantly. On the reser- 
vation, a look at4he constant stars had marked the predictable 
end of a busy day helping her mother, playing with the cousins, 
or, a special delight, tending the sheep. Often, evening was the 
time for talking with her parents or for hearing stories about 
hef people and the great sky above them all 

The^^sky over OaUhnd seemed lower thari the sky over the 
reservation, lower, with a reddish glow andrn heaviness and no 
trace of the opalescence of a country sunset. A penned,-up dog 
yipped impatiently and a siren begdt^^^ persistent whine 
nearby, the sound diminishing as the ambulance sped away 
toward an emergency room somewhere. Maria remembered the 
sirens. She Once had gone to^a hospital emergency room when 
her mother had cut her hand badly. The child still recalled 
sitting^cared and alone in a comer and watching other fright- 
ened people waiting, waiting, wuiting, and staring dully as neW 
victims of fights^ or accidents came through. 

Marians motl^er came noiselessly th stand by her daughter. 
She put her hana on the child's shoulder and so they stood side 
by side for some time, staring upward. Maria wanted to tell her 
mother what she remembered of a blue sky, with stars, and a 
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^moon. She sensed, though, that her mother understood. Togeth- 
er they watched her older brSher come home from his clean- 
ing job in the big office building a feyv blocks away^ tie was 
carrying a bag which, Maria knew, held a small treat for her 
and the little brother, since it was payday. Now, Af only her 
father would come, walking straight and proud as he used to. 
Often, lately, he came with his shoulders sagging and his head 
bowed. Sometimes, more and more often, his steps were uncer- 
tain and uneven from too much drink. On those nights he ^ 
never spoke th^ tales of his people, Maria's favorite bedtime 
storied, but only of his despair, if he spoke at all. 

Two years ago, the family had come to Oakland by bus with 
two battered cardboard suitcases and a few boxes. This was 
another bad memory for Maria. All of them had been excited 
when her mother and father had finally decided to leave the 
dusty reservation and to go where her father could have a job 
every day. Maria had expected to have a few new dresses and a 
good pair of shoes to wear to a big school where she would have 
lots of new friends. But at the bus terminal on the very jirst 
day in Oakland, with the family standing around their belong- 
ings, her mother hqlding the new little brother and her father 
undecided what they should do, Maria had been afraid. 

The Traveler's Aiddady had advised them^ to call, the Bureau 
of Indian Ajfairs. Her mother had said no, because they had 
come to the city on their own and the BIA wouldn't help them. 
They had been lucky, though. Another Indian who was sweep- 
ing up cigarette butts and crttmbs from the floor of the termi- 
nal had spoken to them and asked the name of their tribe. He 
had met a man from their reservation at a powwow the previ- 
ous Saturday and offered to find him where he worked in a 
warehouse a few blocks away. Maria and her family had sat 
down gratefully to wait until their new friend had time to 
leave and seek thejnan out. The little girl still remembered the 
prickles in her dangling feet, qnd wishing site had a quarter to^ 
put in the television box in front of her chair. ' ' 

( 

THE INDIAN COMES TO THE CITY: BACKGROUND OF THE 
STUDIES 

The story of Maria and her farmily is a Composite of the 
stories of many urban^ Indian parents and children. As de- 
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pressed peoples have for centuries migrated to urban areas in 
search .of employment an^l a better life, Natiye Americans have 
ventured off their reservations and into the cities, often encour- 
aged by various governmental agencies, Some have remained, 
many have returned, homesick, to the support of their ex- 
tended familx netA^rks and to the known, no matter how poor. 

A' larger moveraftit of American Indians to the cities accom- 
panied the radical "social changes of World War II pnd its 
aftermath. In 1952, to ease widespread unemployment and for- 
midable social problems on the semi-isolated reservations, the 



Most people, when they talk about the ^ 
Native American in the city, talk about 
the alcoholism, the poverty . . . that 
doesnt tell She whole f^tory ... 



Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) began a program of vocational 
training for young Indian adults, including subsistence for six 
months, in cities where jobs appeared to be more abundant. A 
number of the families who relocated to benefit from the pro- 
gram stayed in the cities; jnany not in the program joined 
them. Now, though the prefgrarrixhas been discontinued, nearly 
half of all Native Antericftns liv^ away from their reservations 
and Indian communitieef.' 1^ J 

Most Americans are famliifir with the bitter history of the 
First Americans. Histories, novels, and movies have present^ 
it from many perspectives. Within the last quarter-century, 
Indians have Joined other ^thnid American groups in^ rising 
consciousness and growing'^pride and awareness. Like the re- 
cently prideful terms "Chicano" and "black," more extensive 
use of "Ncitive American" denotes pride in self and heritage (as 
well as an attempt to correct Columbus' "mistake"). 

* Relocation and Sociocultural Dislocation 

Anthropology and ethnology are receiving more attentioh 
generally, and more Indians themselves are studying and writ- 
ing in those disciplines. Many are entering the helping profes- 
sions the better to aid thoir people. A report on research done 
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in the San^ Francisco Bay area by the Native American Re- 
search Group of the Inefeitttte" for Scientific Analysis observed 
(Miller, 1975): "We now talk wkh young Native Americans who 
have never seen their reservations, never spoken their-native 
tongue, nor listened to their *old ones/ . . . The planned and 
massive movement of Native Americans, by the BIA, from the 
reservation to the city is the most significant crisis to face us 
since our con<fuest by the white man. It presents us with a 
terrific problem: how canNve retain our Indian identity under 
the pressures of sepafationy assimilation, and urbanization? 
How can our families socialize young Indians in both the tradi- 
tional ways and the npn-Indian ways? Will the city environ- 
ment accomplish what 400 years of 'civilizing the savage* failed 
to accomplish—the elitnination of Native Americans as a dis- 
tinct people?" 

Relocation seems to be a concomitant of the mobility endemic 
to a highly industrialized society. Many accept it the price of 
upward mobility or, often, merely the opportunity to work. 
Leaving behind old networks M extended kin, friends, the 
neighborhood, the church is Hard for any group, in any society. 
Weaving new networks is hard, too, but easier for people who 
share the same ways and speak the same tongue as their 
neighbors, whether in ghetto or suburb. The same report refers 
to relocation as *'a process of struggle, of loss, of hope, of 
longing to t-eturn and determination to stay.*' 

The sociocultural disorganization which has been seen by 
many sociologists as the natural sequel of movement from 
rural to^ urban area has occurred to reservation-bred Indians 
with even more force than to other groups. For theiti, the 
cultural shock has been on two readily perceived levels, coun- 
try-city and Indian-Other, There is yet a third level for these 
Native Americans, one of which, many other Americans are 
unaware. Indians are not all one, one language, one way of life, 
one religion, ofer three centuries of governmental effort at 
uniformity to the contrary. With 280 tribal groups and with 
• ' more different tribal tongues in Oklahoma and California alone 
than in all the languages in Europe, how could they be? It is no 
wonder that Murray Wax, longtime scholar and observer of the 
Indian way, wrote (1971): ''Thus the city become^ not only the 
frontier where Indian and white meet, but a||^,where Cheirokee 
anil Sioux, Navajo, Chippewa and many others are meeting, 
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adjusting to each other, and helping to shape the identity of 
the American Indian.'* 

Blculturation^ 

The Native American Research Group hypothesized that a 
true biculturation, an internalization of the norms and values 
of two worlds, and subsequently a iense of identity with two 
cujtural modes, might occur in second generation migrants to 
the city. No one else has explored this biculturation process 
among urban Indian children, faced with competing pressures 
to conform to city life, white or black, and to parental and 
tribal values which may be vastly differefnt from those of their 
pefers. Determined t<5 find out what happens to those Indian 
children .whose parents have moved from reservations to the 
city, the Research tlroup decided to investigate such areas as> 

• The identity of the Iri^dian family with traditional Indian 
modes. 

• The degree of urbanization undergone by the family. 

• The socialisation process undergone by the child. 

• The sense of identity which the child is developing. 

• The degree of the child's adjustment to the urban setting. 

• The need for relevant Indian-oriented. Indian-run programs 
in health, education, welfare, and economic development. 

The Native American Researchers 

The principal investigator. Dorothy L. Miller, D.S.W.. is p&rt 
Indian. ^ mother, a grandmother, and a Phi Beta Kappa. She 
worked in the Midwest in factories for almost 20 years before 
going to college, obtained her AA from a community college, a 
BA *Vith honor" from the State University of Iowa in 1955, 
and her MA in social work there two years later. Miller began 
doctoral studies in sociology there while Working as a psychiat- 
ric social worker, but in 1961 went to California and earned the 
Doctor of Social Welfare degree at the University of California 
in Berkeley. 

Many of Dr. Miller's papers reflect her broad research inter- 
ests— deinstitutionalization of mental patients and recidivism, 
suicidal behavior, and alcoholism in many of its asp^ts. Her 
approach to the study of the American Indians' socialization to 
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urban life reflects, as well, her preliminary studies in sociology 
and a scholar s objectivity blended with concern for her people. 
For some time, she has been President of the Institute for 
Scientific Analysis, a nonprofit social policy research organiza- 
tiDn in San Francisco. She established within that Institute a 
Native American Research Group to train and employ Native 
America*!' reseachers. The study, ''Native American Families in 
the City,** is their product and the Native American Research 
Group*s work continues under the direction of Jehi)y Joe, 
Ph.D., a Navajo. ( i 

Of her philosophy, this woman with the deep, contagious 
laugh says: ''My m^jor theoretical interest through the years 
has been in the big field of deinstitutionalization. I look on 
research as one of the ways of bringing about change for the 
betterment of the human Condition and Vm very interested in 
social institutions and how they change and what harm or good 
they do to people. Tm hoping that I can work myself out of the 
Indian research business. That's not a bad thing to say, but a 
good thing. The young Indian scholars will address these 
issues.** Dr. Miller is pleased to have a hand in seeing more and 
more young Indians receive scholarships and grants for further 
studies and research. . 

In April 1978; the Native Artierican Group went to Merida, 
Yucatan, in Mexico, to present a panel at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society for Applied Anthropology, the first time an 
annual meeting of that organization has sponsored an all- 
Indian panel. The topic, "When Indians Serve Indians,** pre- 
sented material on how Indians do research and how they can 
use social research as a resource for their own purposes. 

Many social science researchers consider studies of a particu- 
lar group conducted by individuals connected by blood and 
tradition to the ^oup under study to be lacking in objectivity. 
Despite this thinlting. Miller chose ^fative Americans as her 
researchers. In-cultural methodology, she believes, has provided 
more accuracy and more reliable descriptions of urban Indian 
family life than could have been gained otherwise. Through her 
own rigorous training and her scholarly interest in other "non- 
Indian** problems, she has learned an- objectivity in data collec- 
tion and survey methodology that she has inculcated in the 
staff. These young people have thereby received a larg^, addi- 
tional benefit— effective on-the-job training. 
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There were other considerations at the outset. Given the 
distrust of most Indian people for BIA agents, anthropologists, 
or census takers (and an inclination to tell the questioners 
what the Indians think they want to know), it was necessary 
that the interviewers be acceptable to the^ respondents. The 
staff was able to work helpfully and knowledgeably with the 
families; findings were constantly fed ba^k to the various pro- 
grams and activities of the urban Indi^an community. Research 
and community wQi::k becanie almost s'ynonymous to the staff, 
one of whom renfiarked that he felt he hfiid gained many new 
friends. *V 

Because of tribal feeling, great care was given to the selec- 
tion and assignments of the interviewers. A Sioux was selected 
to Interview the Sioux, a Navajo, tjie Navajos. For the third 
group lo be studied, the collection of "California*' tribes, the 
person xhosen had to belong to one^of those tribes and have a 
good uncj^rstanding^ of most of the others. For this, a Shoshone 
Paiute was selected. The fourth groyp of families, classified l« 
''Other,'' was so random in composition that the only choice 
could be an interviewer not belonging to any of the other three. 
Therefore, the rest of the staff members were chosen from 
tribes in the "Other'^ Category, knowledgeable about the other 
tribes, and able to develop good rapport with the families. 

As Associate Principal Investigator and Project Director, An- 
thony Garcia was important to al^l three urban Indian studies. 
Miller laughed when she related how this compassionate young 
man has been kidded by other staff members because he is a 
"wc^rlike" Apache. Others who contributed during the first, atid 
largest, of the projects were Peulah Bowman, Walter Carlin, 
Chris Maybee, and Peggy Sierras. They have since,4jQmpleted 
their education or have returned to their reservatiomTifi carry 
on helping projects among their own tribes, in a place and 
culture where the "caregiver" ^traditionally receives great 
honor. 

Present when Millar was interviewed about the studies were 
Al Richmond, editor for the Institute ^for Scientific Analysis, 
who contributed helpfully from his perspective as a non-Indian 
well-acquainted with the Native American researchers, and 
Ron Lickers, a likeable, open young Rhode Islander of Narra- 
gansett and Seneca jparentage who joined the staff in 1977, and 
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whose enthusiasm for the project and tales of tracing families 
for the recent, longitudinal work, were, lively s(nd injectious. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STUDY 

• An estimated 30,000 American Indians, representing more 
than one hundred tribal groups, live in the San Francisco Bay 
Area of California, which includes the city itself, Oakland, and 
San Jose, a situation repeated in the Los Angeles area and in 
Denver, Chicago, and other cities across the land. The Bay 
Area seemed a nat^ral laboratory for researching answers to 
the Native American Research Group's questions about the 
problems faced, by young Native American families seeking a 
living and trying to raise their families in the city, and for 
testing the Group's biculturation hypothesis. 

From 1972-1975, The Native American Research Group con- 
ducted a 3-year field study of 120t families living primarily in 
Oakland and the .surrounding fifrea. The 120 families were 
chosen by use of a "snowball sani*ple," that is, referral by each 
of the families interviewed to other families with children 
whom they knew. The Group made use of BIA records of fanmi- 
lies who came to the Bay Area from 1954 to 1971 under either ^ 
the Employment Assistance or Adult Vocational Training Pro- 
grams and of records available at Indian centers. A survey of 
services available to the Indian commlinity and a longitudinal, 
followup study came soon after. 

Tribal Background and Distribution of the Study 

l^he word Indian means little to an Indian. As Miller ex- 
plains, "The first thing you ask another Indian is, 'What tribe 
are you?' And you think of yourself as Blackfeet, or Sioux, and 
80 on ... . The conti(nuity of Indian life is largely symbolic, but 
very strong. Indianf people feel they belong first to their tribe. 
Very few white people have come to understand what that 
means. It's not belonging to a country, or a sorority, or a. 
church. It's all of that and more, a difficult concepi, to gVasp." 

Agreeing, Ron Lickers added, "I think it's nationality that^ 
people are talking about— all of it combined with nationality." 

Author4 activist, and attorney. Standing Rock Sioux Vine 
Deloria, Jr. wrote of this phenomenon (1971): "Tribal society is 
of such a nature that one mukt experience it from the inside. It 
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is holistic, and logical analylsis will only return yoti to your 
starting premise none the wiser for ' the trip. Being . inside a 
tribal universe \p so comfortable and readona^l^ tK&t it act? 
like a narcotic. When y?Ju are forced outside the tribal context 
you beconle alienated, irritable, and lonely. In dt^sp^ration you 
long to return to the tribe if only to preserve yput.. sanity. 
While mfigority of Indian people today live in the\ cities/ a 
substantial number make long weekend trip& back t<?;their^ 
reservations^ to spend precious hours in their own- land with 
their people." % 

The Native American respondeiits of these studieb exemplify 
Deloria's claim; these pjigran^ to the city have arrived at 
different survival techniques for themselves and their fainilies, 
according to their different tribal values and customs. 

Of the 120 families selected, 30 were Sioux and 30 Navfiyo, 
since these had the largest representations in the area and the 
most intact cultures^- For the other half of the sample, there 
were 30 California tribes and 30 from other selected tribes— 
i three Chippewa, three Choctaw, two Apache, two Oherokee, 
tViro Hopi, two Laguna, iwo Papago, and one each of Arapaho, 
Blackfeet, Comanche, Creek, Eskimo, Kickapoo, Kiowa, Kiowa 
Apache, Kbwa Arapaho, Santa Domingo, Stallo, Taos, Thomj> 
son (Canada), and Tuscarora. Parenthetically, Miller cautions 
• that many of these tribal names are ''white man's words," and 
are used to delineate the affiliations of thie Indians in the study 
*'to keep o^r story clear for the non-^dian." . 4 

Ifi the case of the first three sample choices, the selection 
provided an extra dimension to the study. Navajos are consid- 
ered ''matrilocal" and the Sioux ''patrilocal" family types. As- 
sessment of the potential impact of these culturally determined 
patterns of family life was thus built into the research. In 
acjdition, they are mainly "reservation" Indians, unlike the 30 
families from the California tribes who are not only closer to 
home but, in most cases, have lived previously in a small town 
near a reservation or on a rancheria, much smaller than^the 
typical reservation and not granted most of the assistance 
which, the BIA gives to recognized tribal' reservations. These 
Indian families form an important group for comparison with 
the first two, because their ways of life and work reflect con- 
tacts with the white man's jobs and schools and they, have easy, 
frequent contacts with their own clans and tribes. 
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The 30 families from non-California tribes provided a balance 
against which the Sioux and J^avajo influences could be com- ^ 
pared. Further, although many of the tribes frdm which these 
families came had been as decimated as the California tribes, 
they furnished the diversity reflective of th0 aggregate of 
Native Americans. i. 

The Navajos 

The largest and most unitary of the tribes, the Navajos, more 
than most others, see themselves as a distinct people, witl^ut a 
strong self-identification as ''Indian." Their number has been 
estimated to be- as high as 100,000. Many have migrated from 
their reservation to other areas of the Southwest, but until 
recently many have been relatively isolated in the deSerts and 
mountains, mrgely in Arizona, with portions of the reservation, 
in Utah and New Mexico (Wax 1971). Now there is a constant(^) 
movement by young coupes into \he cities because of the 
money to be earned there but back tO the reservation when the ^ 
routine and loneliness become too' great. Most of them still 
speak their own language and listen to their own language 
broadcasts in Albuquerque and Gallup, New Mexico. Culture 
retention is greater than for niost tribes and, with their consoli- 
dated land base, supports their designation of themselves as 
''Dine/' The Peopl^. 

NMiller's comment on the Navajo women underscores the me- 
trilocal aspect of their culture. "They are so strong," she said, 
'*and so able, for the most part. They really do carry them- 
selves as though they were 'the bearers of the tribe/ And they 
do it all so well," she added to Ron's comment that most of the 
Navajo women he had known were able to carry tremendous 
' loads— family problems, school and working problems and emo- 
tional problems as well. 

The Sioux 

The mighty Sioux^nation of a century ago has be^n scattered 
over nine reservations in the Dakotas, northern Nebraska, and 
parts of Minnesota. The language is spoken by only a part of 
their people— small wonder, divided as they are by time and 
space, lack of transportation, and the severe summers and 
driving blizzards in their part of the country. Now, there are 
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only, about 50,000 descendanW of this forrperly powerful tribe, 
on reservations ranging in size fronh small town to small cii;^. 
There are large numbers, as well, in the cities and' towns of the 
Northern Plains, in addition to those wl}o have been relocated 
in recent years. 

Many factors have militated against preservation of Siouan 
culture and language. They were not blessed with the continu- • 
ous land base and more salubrioiis climate of the Navajo reser- 
vation, so that social and family structures could be nourished. 
More importantly, perhaps, because of their cultural ^b6se on 
the patrilocal family style and a warrior society, the last bitter 
battles of the nineteenth century not only decimated their 
warriors but began the disintegration of social and family 
structures. The male Sioux, faced with unemployment and in- 
ability to provide for himself and his family, may face a more 
serious diminution of self-concept than his cpunterpart from a 
tribe not so bound by a patrilocal culture. 

The single-mate family Style mandated by the white man's - 
missionaries and agents to conform to his way seems unable to 
support itself in the miserable cabins of the reservat^ions^^nd 
neighboring sniall communities. Plural marriages wera banned 
and consanguine families split to separately allotted land par- 
cels so that traditional support systems particularly aHaptcjd to 
Ihe SiOuan way of life were less available. There is an abnor- 
mal rate of divorce and broken homes, with grandmothers ful- 
filiing their old role as keepers of the children. Descendants of 
the Great Plains buffai^unters, as Fuchs and Havighurst 
comment, have suffere3rtBb effect of cultural disaster, suppres- 
sion, and forced change (1972). ^ 

The California Tribes 

These are the remnants of tribes most decimated by their 
conquerors, first by the Spanish, whose missions used Native * 
Californians as virtual slaves, and then by the Anglo settlers,, 
ranchers, and miners. The" loss in population fron\ sickness, 
depi^ssion, and conquest, was staggering; Miller's report cites a 
loss of some 18,00(^ Cali(prnia-Great Basin region Indjans— an 
80 percent decline— during the fifties, sixties, and seventies of 
the past century. 

These tribes differ from most of the others in both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Thejr decimation has weakened their 
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cultural traditions. They lack th* BIA schools and hospitals on 
which, for better or worse, many tribes rely. They have, hoWev- 
evy learned more about getting ^long in the white man's world 
and are less dependent on the Fedei<|ll Governmetat. 

Like most Native Americaxjs who have liveu in or near 
"white'' towns, they ^till feel like outsiders. Many have Jew 
expectations of themselves, mirroring the prevailing opinion of 
tbe ^neighbors. Most know that education is the path their 
children must fpllow, but they are loathe that these children 
forget or forsake their d4h way. Many lack confidence in a 
jwssible middle way. 

The "Other" Tribes ' ' 

The 21 tribes represented by these families came from many 
locales, some from hunting and some from farming traditions. 
The researchers felt that these "Others ' furnished an opportu- 
nity to study the differences between tribal influences, particu- 
larly in child-rearijhig and cultural adaptation. 

pther Research Resources||( , 

Researchers went to the Pine Ridge, Fort Belknap, ^nd 
Navajo reservations to interview 15 families who haj4 jreturnelill 
to the reservation afte^ relocation. They also worKecl;|[jaring the 
three years with groups of Native American childreft in Oak* 
land, both inland out of school, learning about their views of 
life in the city. They held interviews an^. conversatioiis with 
people involved with the Native Amfen€qj||community in th^ 
Bay Area: Native American teachers; BIA, welfare, court, and 
other GoverAment officie%J||gl medicine men, singers, and 
community workers. They^jBra with sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, educators, and religious persons who had. 
some knowledge of the Indian in the city. 

THE FIRST STUDY: AMERICAN INDIAN SOCIALIZATION TO * 
URBAN IIFE (1972 - 1975) r 

The Native Americans who came to the city brought with 
them the problems of their povf rty and their inheritance, prob- 
lems they share, with their fellow tribesmen back home. As- 
similation is difficult because Of their darker skin; the predomi- 
nating society is often ambivalent toward Indian values and 
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culture. Further, unlike the languages-of other minority groups 
in this country, the Indian languages are considered of little 
value by non-Indians/ 

Realization of 'these factors led the Native American Re- 
search Group to point out a characteristic of all peoples whose 
way of life is under attack. They report (Miller .1975): "... 
when one's values are openly questioned and continuously chal- 
lenged, those values beconie explicit and cherished, are held 
even ^nore tightly and kept preciously from the onslaughts of 
outsiders. That defense of a now-noticed-and-cherished set of 
values makes explicit the reasons for the preference and 
strengtliQ, and becomes the personal and social underpinning of 
our once*taken-for-granted world." For many Native Americans 
these values are a bulwark; for others, they are dissonant with 
the negative evaluations learned more recently. Then what 
about the children, reared away from the land, kin, and tribe, 
using English as a first language in schools where their con- 
tacts are with city children of other cultures and colors? Can 
they find and maintain their senw of self as Indian, as valued 
members of a tribal life style? Can accommodation make a 
viable life for them as persons and members of a new cultural 
style as well? 

Areas of Analysis 

To focus on family life and childrearing and socialization 
practices of urban Indian families, four areas of study were 
selected: ^ 

• The natul^e of the family's commitment to traditional ^jidian 
behavior and attitudes. 

• The adjustment of Native American families to the city, and 
an examination of the acculturation process as it affects the 
family. 

• Methods of socialization, ^.illustrated by the family's child- 
rearing practices. ^ 

• The correlation of the degree of Indian identity of the 
mother, the childrearing practices and child experiences in 
the city, and the degree of urbanization of these families. 
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Methodology 

This investigation is truly ''in-cultural/* designed and con- 
ducted as it was by Indians themselves, who worked closely 
with members of the urban Indian community. Information 
gathering and presentation^ while objective, fulfilled the triple 
purpose of collecting data, furnishing immediate help and coun- 
seling Hp ^e families, and providing constant feedback to the 
various pi^ograms and activities in the Indian community. The 
researchers had been apprehensive that the Indians being in- 
terviewed might. not fully understand the goals of the project 
and that the academic community might feel that objectivity 
had been lost. 

Participation by the Community 

There were discussions with Indian mothers to define and 
agree on the most critical issues for the study. What problems 
did their children face in the urban environment? How were 
their cliildren faring in the city? What issues were most related 
to survival in the city? 

After this important first step, many community members 
were assembled to talk about the community and its needs. The 
mothers* group also assisted in developing an interview sched- 
ule, considered vital because it was desirable for the families to 
understand what was being, asked and to want^tQ participate \n 
knowledge sharing -about Native American urbanization. ^ 

The Interview Schedules 

After the first interview was developed, the staff memorized 
it. They had hoped to put their respondents at ease in this way 
knowing the innate distrust most In^ns feel for people who 
ask them questions. They were asked, though, why they didn't 
have a questionnaire, and realized that the families to whom 
they talked felt that putting the information down on paper 
meant'that it would not be^ forgotten. Happily, these respond- 
ents had already concluded that their answers would be chan- 
neled into help for their community. % 

The second interview schedule, a combination of cl(^«ed and 
oix?n-ended questions, was divided int^ four parts. There was 
the ID sheet, the only pe^rsonal identifying item? used to keep 
track of the family until the interviewer had an appointment 
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and removed for confidentiality when the interview was over. 
The second, br face sheet, provided a general family history 
and hfelped maintain a balance^ sample of male and female 
focal children. Each family had been asked to *lect this **focal 
child/* one under 18. After the selection was made, all ques- 
tions wqre asked in relation to that child's life, unless othe|^ 
wise noted, a^ technique designed to assure that the study fo^ 
cused on childrearing practices by mothers who had moved t<i 
the area on relocation. - , 

The third part contained four sections detailing: more family 
history, mobility patterns, family interaction and socialization; 
interaction with the community, use of social agencies, and 
urban survival; mother/father experience on the reservation or 
is an Indian community prior to relocation; and education and 
socialization of the focal child. 

Thp fourth part of the second interview schedule was taken 
from material used by Dorothy Miller and David Kallen for an 
earlier study, ''Foster Care in America.*' It dealt with the moth- # 

\px&' views on discipline and the extent of self-care by the chil- 
dren, such as the ages when they could dress and perform 
other skills independently. 

Social and Demographic Features of These Urban Indian Families 

In talking with those in the 120-family sample, the research- 
ers *'made a lot of friends" and covered many issues. They 
wanted to know the difference in coping skills between reloca- 
tees who had come directly from reservation life and those who 
had lived off the reservation prior ta their big city experience. 
Tables 1-A through 1-C show where these peop^e lived earlier 

and the circumstances of their cooling to the Bay Atea. 

« 

Acc(>rding to Table 1-A, greater prior experience of the Cali- 
fornia IhtSians in town prtn other cities has caused them to feel 
the stigma of ''second class*' citizenship, of beibg outside longer. 
Many, therefore, reported that the negative attitudes of rur^ 
Californians, especially as experienced by the children in the 
smalltown or rural schools; had prompted them to move to a 
• • larger place. The researchers V^ote a Pomo mother's comment 
that ^many California Indians were so ashdmed of their heri- 
tage or afraid of prejudice that they took Mexican names or 
tried to marry into Mexican families. This mother feels. 
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Table 1— Selected Soclodemographic Charncterlstlcs of 120 
American Indian Families In the San Francisco Bay Area. 
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though, that the attitude is changing and that young CaliFornia 
Indians now are ''growing up proud." 

Tables 1-B and 1-C indicate the length of time since the 
families of the study cohort relocated and under what circum- 
stances they came Idiking for jobs, education, adventure, and a 
more equal chance. The BIA. intensified its relocation programs 
after 1960 and helped most of the Navajo familes who came. 
The Sioux, more scattered and less in touch with Federally 
sponsored programs, depended more on friends and relatives 
who had already come to the city. 

The Stronghold 

Relatives ''help without being asked. It's just our way, I 
guess,** repli^ one mother to the question presented to the 
sample about each family's first contact upon arrival ip the 
city. The replies of 118 of t}ie mothers, in Table 1-D, show the 
important first contacts in the city. The mothers indicate that 
relatives and other Indians— of the same or even different 
tribes, once the barriers have been broken in the new setting- 
are necessary to render' city Mife viable for these newcomers: 
Sharing one's life with extended family members is integral lo 
an Indian's cultural heritage. In fact, the importance of rela- 
tives to urban adjustment, by tribe, is reported in percentages 
as: Sioux, 77%; Navajo, 97%; California, 87%; and Other, 88%. 

Thus do tribal groups value the psychological supports of the 
family, with warm conversations about old experiences shared 
and remembered and new experiences faced better by sharing 

Survival skills and financial assistance in emergencies. Statisti- 
^lly, within the group studied, relatives give assistance in 
emergencies, such as illness or financial distress, as follows: 
SiW, 7r)%; Navajo, 8(5%; California, 86%; and Other, 77%. 

J^iich dependence, and such responsiveness to dependence, 
are\ nearly impassable barriers between Indians and whites 
unacquainted with each oth(^r's ''ways." For instance, the cul- 
tural valu6 of sharing makes accumulation of goods and money 
difficult for an individual Indian family. Further, employers 
rarely accept an Indian employee's irregular attendance on the 
frequcint excuse that he has to help relatives in trouble. • 
^ Urban Indian familiearespecially wh^n they are new to the 

city, are torn between their view of "white ways'* as cold and 
selfish and their cultural norms, considered "dysfunctional" by 
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the larger society (or ''shiftless/* in the parlance of irate em- 
ployers), ''Out of sucl^ a psychologically destructive situation, 
many defense mechanisms Can emerge . . . apathy (not doing 
anything), getting drunk (not facing problems), flight (leaving 
the scene), getting depressed (turning against oneself), going 
into a rage (getting angry at the world), doing and undoing 
(giving and getting) ... in short, all types of ten si on-^re lease 
activity may occur. Children reared in such a conflictual cul- 
tural structure form the nucleus for this study." Thus the 
Research Group reported (Miller 1975). 

Urban Indian Family Patterns 

^ Even for the tribes who had faced such disruptions before, 
adjustment from the complexity andfttterdependency of ex- 
tended family life on or near the reserVktion to the constriction 
of an isolated nuclear, or conjugal, family life in a city is 
possibly the most difficult acijustment the recently urbanized 
Native American must make. As in families of other cultures 
whose extended family patterns are broken, there is nobody to 
turn to iji an emergency or to babysit -for a few hours. In 
addition, for the Indians especially, fkere are neighbors whose 
customs are unfamiliar and reactions unpredictable, or there 
are faceless agencies, whose questionnaires are frightening and 
delays tedious. 

In the sample of 120 respondents. Table 1-E shows one-third 
of the families to be headed by single females. The contrast 
between the Sioux mothers, 47 percent single heads^f-house- 
hold, as opposed to 13 percent of Navcyo mothers, reflefcts the 
tribes' different cultural values regarding the conjugal family 
and the stronger supports received by Navajo women, who are 
nearer their extended families and reservation. These figures, 
along with the responses concerning the importance of rela- 
tives to urban adjustment and the reliance on family lifevin 
emergencies, suggest the decreased family dependence of the 
Sioux, compared to the other tribal groups studied. 

For the Native Americans as a whole, as tribal life has 
|roded and husbands and fathers have fallen in battle, or have 
died of accidents, suicides, tuberculosis or alcoholism, Indian 
mothers and grandmothers have assumed the major family- 
care role. For all Plains Indians, traditional family life was 
adversely affected by the destruction of patrilocalism. Long ago. 
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the Sioux family may have contained more than one wife, but 
always the father's role was central to both trij^l and family 
life. Conversely, the matrilocal nature of NfyXjo culture, with 
the mothers the hol^^s of status and wealth, has left a legacy 
of women who are better able to hold their families together. 

Assimilation, in this case referring to any outmarriage, inter- 
tribal or interracial, has occurred less frequently among Navajo 
mothers than the othert, particularly the Sioux, as shown in 
Table 1-E. Outrr^rriage is hard on the offspring of these 
unions, since many tribes base tribal membership on the **blood 
quantum" level, and BIA registration, of^ tribal roll number, 
distinguishes/between '*fulj-bloqd," ''half-Ike^," and so on. 

Fifteen pe/cent of theseWrbar^^ families having a m^ile 
head of household, whethJ^L/inanried or not, were headed by 
stepfathers, \he largest percentage^ these being the California 
families (22 p^t:cent). Many^ houseHolds have acquired family 
''extensions,'' ail under one crowdedVoof, by the formation of 
''subfamilies,'' defined as a conjugal tknit living with a related 
head of householfl or a single parent tend children living with 
relatives. Fourteen percent of the ^anjilies in this sample, had 
relatives Jiving with them, with the Californ^ group having 
more, probably because they live nearer to their homes oF 
origin. Six percent of the families had nonrelatives living with 
them, one-third of whom were employed, and who, like the 
relatives, were students or jobseekers. Mother-headed families, 
especially, seem to have welcomed these extensions to their 
households as hedges against loneliness. 

Other Supports 

There is hardship for Indian families whether urbanized or 
reservation-bound. For those newly^ff the reservations there is^ 
Uie unaccu^omed necessity ^ojpay .for jpr^, babysitting care, 
and transportation, to say nothing of Iro doctor and dentist. 
The added responsibility, with so few Economic resources, is 
hard personally and maritally, and many A-eturn to the reserva- 
tion for this reason. C — 

Health care on the reservation is free; it may be inadequate 
and hard to getyto, but many Indians conside>red it their right 
and find that medical care in the city is also hard to get to and 
expensive as well. The red tape of medical insurance or of 
Medi-Cal for those on public welfare ^s confusing for many. 
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Adequate medical care, then, is too difi^icult in the city: 41 / 
percent of the mothers say their money is insufficient; nearly 
one-hair have no medical or hospital insurance; 28 percent 
cl^im that their medical insurance rates are too high; and 10 
percent complain about inadequate transportation. For many, 
lii^iking arrangements and using "the telephone, assuming that 
they have one, can be overwhelming. 

These families were asked where they turned for medical 
services when necessary. Their answers appear in Table 1-F. It 
should be noted that the Urban Indian Health Clinic is in San 
Francisco, 15 miles from Oakland and 45 from San Jose, the 
cities where a large percentage of the respondents live. 

AsWe from economic and logistic difficulties, there are other 
problems, particularly for these women— waiting, filling out 
forms/ being referred here and there, and just being sick and 
.poor in the city. Also, there is modesty and pride about appear- 
ing brave despite fright and pain. 

Employment , 

Not many of the relocatees completed their BIA-sponsored 
training or received job placement because of it. Fourteen per- 
cent of the fathers in the families under study were unem- 
ployed, and 12 percent were in training of some sort. Of those 

^ in the labor market, almost one-half were in blue-collar, low- 
skill jobs, many on a part-time or a temporary basis, the model 
of the Indian father, as of the black father in many cases^is 
difficult for the children to follow. '•^ 

• ^ Overall, according to the U.S. Census, Indians have the 
lowest rate of male labor force participation of any #Cpup in 
the country, which could be particularly denigrating fof the 
patrilocal Sioux. In terms of fathers working, the Navcgo 
family was q^ore intact than the^ioux, follpwed to a lesser 
degree by the California Indian f^piilies. 

Half of all these mpthers work full or part-time outside their 
homes to supplement their men'? meager earnings or as sole 
breadwinners. Two-thirds had not completed job training, 7 
percent htd been trained as beauticians, 8 percent as medical 
assistants, and 18 percent as clerical workers. More California 
tribal women were epniployed or in training, probably becaude 
of their earlier, more frequent^ contacts with the white world. 
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The statistics about these families afe harsh. One-half of the 
families interviewed were not earning a living in th^ .labor 
market. Inde^, one-tljird reported ^that there had been no 
income from wages or salaries during the year preceding the 
first Research Group study. Others earned minimal amounts; 
27 percent of those interviewed were on some kind of public 
welfare, and 10 percent were receiving unemployment insur- 
ance. Only 9 percent of these families were getting financial 
assistance from BIA programs of any sort, and most of that was 
a training stipend or relocation aid. 

There is another aspect in the Indian employment picture, 
probably less formidable now tHan when these people were 
newcomers to the urban emplojmient scene, but a problem, 
nonetheless. It is the attitude described by Dr. Miller. *'The 
word 'work' is a difficult concept for a lot of tribal people. They 
are very rural, and the idea of exchanging labor for money on 
a regular basis is not something they've been brought up to do. 
Materialism and individualism are not part of the culture. It's 
very selfish to set yourself up as better than other people. You 
might see women working enough to buy children their school 
clothes and then just not going back to work anymore. They 
worked to get what they needed and they quit when they didn't 
need anymore." 

There are some^Indian families in the area, however, who are 
becoming upwardly mobile. Among those families which have 
remained intact and have regularly employed heads of house- 
hold, there are some who have accumulated enough to buy 
homes and other signs of affluence— a truck or van, or a vaca- 
tion back home (without giving up a job). Even these families, 
though, live with the knowledge that illness, job layoffs, or 
family problems can wipp out their small savings and that the 
affluence they dreamed of on the reservation is only that so 
far— a dream. ' ^ 

Residential and Social Patterns and Preferences 

The most impoverished areas are home to many urban Indi- 
ans, one-half of whom still live in apartments. Their prefer- 
ences are shown in Table 1-G. Translated, the table means that, 
if they could afford it, 61 percent would like to live on the edge 
of the city, with a view of the hills or the sunrise, or at least on 
^ ''tract with a tree." 
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Upon relocation, the BIA placed many families in available 
slum housing throughout the inner city of Oakland. Many ex- 
tended family units were broken up, a practice which drew Dr. 
Miller's comment, ''That's part of the folklore in the BIA; if 
youVe going to make it, youVe going to be mliinstream. You 
have to tear the people's roots fron>*!Hljal soil." 

Indians who came ''on their own'' natbrally looked for hous- 
ing near other Indian^ but found that they had to compete for 
the lowest cost housing with all other minority people of the 
urban area. So, from a quieter, less crowded, more reserved 
way of life many of these families were thrown into ghettos not 
their own where they were frightened and repelled by loud 
'music, free and colorful language, and open expressions of vio- 
lence. For example, some Indians had never seen blacks before 
and were afraid. Now, some Indian mothers and especially 
their children report strong bonds with their neighbors. Others 
hold themselves aloof: Of the 72 percent of mothers who report- 
ed knowing theit neighbors, about one-half state lhat they have 
no close relationships with them. 

According to Miller, housing patterns are coalescing, with 
small groups of families moving closer to each other. It is 
possible that, within the lifetime of the children in this study, 
there will be an Indian enclave somewhat like Chinatown and 
Japantown in San Francisco, with school children attending 
regular schools for math and English and other courses neces- 
sary in their new world "and receiving native language instruc- 
tion at their own schools. 

When they are new, immigrants of ethnic or racial groups' 
can find comfort in being with their own kind. This is ^^^^ 
difficult for Indians because of the vast tribal differences in 
language and living habits. These differences are lesgpning, 
though, as Indians find that members of other ethnic or racial 
groups regard them as strange and that socializing with other 
Indians* no matter how different, is easier and more comfort- 
* able. The mingling of members of different tribes is happening 
more ancf more often, as Indians seek out and meet other 
Indians at Indian centers and churches, Indian bars, and, 4bove 
all, at the powwows. This current intermingling occuri at 
southern California powwows, the scene of mostly Pl^ljins 
Indian dancing, which has caugj^t the imagination of other 
Indians and of whites us well, Dorothy Miller observed. 
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She said of the powwow, ''It's become our social institution, 
in the same way that, for blacks, it's the church. It's where you 

^o to find out who's in town, or where there might be a job, 4r 
who might have a place to stay, or whateVer. For distribution 

^f knowledge or wealth, or exchange of ideas .... And the 
gossip." 

The relief from tedious ghetto life afforded \)y the powwow 
and the psychic security of moving nearer their own kind have 
helped these new city dwellers. As noted in table 1-G, although 
dissatisfied with their present residence, most would prefer to 
remain in the urban area where jobs are more likely and 
schools are better. Almost one-fifth of the Navajos and Califor- 
nia Indians stated, however, that they would like to return 
"home" if they could make a living there. Most maintain close 
ties with their reservations and make frequent and tiring trips 
back, even as they try to come to terms with city life. 

Ron Lickers, with family ties in both Rhode Island and 
Canada, explains the ambivalence poignantly: ''Our home is in 
a place that p^^pl^who live in urbtn areas would not remotely 
consider. W6 go back to a reservation that is really impover- 
ished, but we call it home and we understand it ... . You go 
away and get a job and you think you're going to inake life a 
little better f^r yourself, but you always have it in the back of 
your head that you're going home .... We belong where our 
families have suh^ived for thousands of years, and many Indi- 
ans see urban areas as places where you 'break families up' or 
where 'grown children go.'" 

"The city is the only place for a job, though. You get jased to 
the money, you want a car, you Want a flush toilet— these are 
valuable things," observed Dorothy Miller. "And then you go 
home, and you can't have those things. They want to begin 
economic development on the reservation. . . ." 

the Children in the City 

In the beginning of the study, each mother was asked to 
select one of her children as the "focal child," t^ child the 
mother felt was most representative of her family's experiences 
in the city; 56 percent of these focal children were' born in the 
city and' had lived there all their lives. They ranged from one 
to 17 years of age, the average being 9.2. Some 53 percent were 
boys, about 47 percent girls. As a way of learning more about 
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child, care, schooling, and adapting to urban lifer, the research- 
ers subdivided these 120 children into four age groups: The 
Little Ones, under school age (22 percent);»The Young Ones, 
aged 6-11 (44 percent); The Little-Big Ones, 12 through >l 4 (21 
percent);, and The Big Ones, 15-18 (13 percent). Although the 
number in each group is small, each was felt by the researchers 
to be representative of the socialization process faced by newly 
urbanizing Indians in any area. 

The Little Ones - * 

According to the statistics for 'this sample, one-fourth are 
"breeds," who therefore face greater identity problems than 
their mothers. All of them must learn English soon, to commu- 
nicate wHh their caregivers and the neighborhood; one-fourth 
of the nSthers sppak their native language at home— a long- 
term good, but hard now for the very young. Over three-fourths 
of these live in apartments, with no yards, so they cannot run 
about as they should. Twenty-nine percent have only a mother; 
one-third of the fathers who are at' home are unemployed or 
are often absent, drinking, visiting, or looking for .work or help; 
and one-fourth of the families are on public welfare. 

Over one-half of the mothers of theSe little ones are em- 
ployed, so babysitters or o^her- daycare arrangements must be 
found. Among the extended Smt^s of the reservations, child 
care has always been takep fi|HMKted, a custom which may 
make newcoiBers to the city lip^phild-abusive. There h&ve 
been occasions in the city w^^polW have been called and 
Indian Parents summoneJtO court because they have left their 
children alone. * < t 

"In the Indian way," said filler, "The children are really the 
- property of the tribe and oPthe clan, so whether the biological 
parents were present or absent, neglectful or not, really didn't 
matter much, becajjse there were plenty of parenting experi- 
ences for any child. 

"The little kids on the reservation don't worry about where 
they art going to sleep that night. They just go visiting and 
stay wherevef they w^nt to stay, and nobody worries." Lickers 
told of going elsewhere on the reservation for several weeks to 
visit when there were guests and his home seemed crowded.. 

Ordinarily, Indian families are accustomed to going every- 
where together, and separate classes, day care, and so on, are 
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looked upon as practices that divide the family. When they can, 
most mothiers take their children With them or stay at home. 
At powwows, children are always present,, listening respectfully 
and learning from their elders ahd dancingvwith them as if 
there were no age separation. Often, parents do not see their 
owti children from beginning to end of a powwow, so accus- 
tomed are they all to sharing. 

A group of young Indian mothers reported to Dr. Miller that 
they are attempering to create an ''extended family" for their 
children and fpi'get the old tribal barriers by living together, 
taking care of each other's children, or taking Sin another sister 
from home. And\Ron Lickers says that many oY the Indian 
families who are students at the .University of California at 
Berkeley live in a housing complek' where they depend pn each 
other for support. Child care ranges from sharing while parents 
are working or in class to having one person or nudfijir family 
responsible for all of them for a day and night or two. 



The Young Ones ' ' 

These early-school-age children are, trying to make their way 
into the multiracial world which began t>pening up to t^em in 
nuf^ry school,, Head Start, or day care. In a few cases, their 
socialization has been almost entirtsly the powwow, their lan- 
guage^ almost entirely a native Indian tongue. They have 
learned to do many things for themselves at an earlier age 
than their white or black "counterparts. Their .training and 
discipline, if done in the old way, has been mostly nonverbal; 
scolding has been done by a stern look and correction often 
achieved by ''teasing" rather than physical' punishment. As the^ 
Final Report (1975) stc^tes, ''Relationships are intense and deep. 
When a parent is attending to a little one, that time is one of 
complete atter^tion, and of total psychological power. Qut little 
ones soon learn that they must share the attention of others, 
that they must n<Jt make demands without cause, and that they 
are expected to take responsibility for themselves and contrib- 
ute to the total ambience of the group." 

Often the mothers of these children Are confused; when they" 
teach the ''old ways," they are aware^that their young ones 
may not be prepared to "compete" in school. If they were ktill . 
living among their tribes, these young ones would be receiving 
their primary training cind socialization from grandparents and 
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Table 2-MothfiM/Educatlonal LeWs and Attitudes alW Native 
Languag»-«^Mentlon In 120, American Indian Families In the San 
Francisco Bay Area. 
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other relatives. They would be learning skills, crafts, rituals, 
dancing and chanting, horseback riding, nature lore, and the 
history of their people. 

The children in this sample attenc^many different schools, 
with few other Indian children, and obtain that socialization at 
powwows or the Indian Center. They are leiflKRing too early to 
be street-wise, have little financial security, and -often come 

. from broken conjugal families. Many will ''make it," some will 

. not. 

Tables 2-A and 2-B indicate the extent of education of the 120 
mothers and where they received th^ir education, both factors 
in their perception of their children's school experiences. Many 
feel that parenthood is hard for them because they were taken 
away at an early age to mission or BIA boarding schools where 
an appearance of apathy might be advantageous; some report „ 
being punished thet-e for using their jiative tongue. 

Most of these mothers feel thafcf attending school in the city is 
important for their children. A few say they will send the 
childi^n back , to the reservation at high school age. All are 
concerned about the kind of schooling their children are receiv- 
ing. Tables 2-C, -D, and -E indicate the interest these mothers 
show throughout their children s school career. 

The Little-Big Ones . . 

These are the children who are oeginning to lose interest in 
school, despite their mothers* urging to get an education. 
School is boring, compared to meeting with' other youth to 
drink beeri flirt, fight, and enjoy their maturing bodies and 
growing independence. They have learned to ''take" (not 
"steal") isome bf the things they see that otlibr children have. 
,^ Almost one-third of these are without a fatherJlnd miss the 
guidance they might receive from that sourc* In additioti, 
miSny are caught in a strange role-reversal, like their siblings 
^ both older and youngef. Most of their parents and nearly all of 
. their grandparents were raised to listen to and accept thci 
wisdom ojT the Old Ones, the "bearers of the knowledge." Now, 
as Miller puts it; ""Parents frequently use their children as 
arbiters ofcity life-*Hhey depend on the children tX) tell them^ 
the right way. The^id say^, 'I don't warit to come home right 
after school. I want to go play with so-and-so; overybbcly else 
'does it.' The mother says, ')Vell, if that's the way it is.' i 
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.**And the child knows where things are, how to use t^e pay 
phone. So they're teaching the parents about the city. The 
mother may decide to wait until . Johnny comes home to go to 
the store. Parents must ask the children, 'Where is the bus 
depot?' *How do you work the dishwasher?' And then the little 
girl has to go to the kitchen to show her mother. Parents are 
accepting the norms children are manufacturing for them- 
selves." 

Most Indian parents find the school system distant and bu- 
reaucratic and have no'^idea how to express their concern for 
their children's education. Few of them attend PTA, but over 
half of the children interviewed about homework report that 
their mothers or older siblings help them when they need it. 

During the research, an Indiany^arent%roup was formed to 
examin^i the school problems of tmir children. These parents 
helped develop n **Drop-in Center*' for their young people who 
were dropping out of school. Further, they have consulted with 
Native American teachers hnd established a preschool program 
in which the parents are Heavily involved. There are burgeon- 
ing, ideas for a Native AiJierican alternative school fbr their 
children based on their oy^^^ culture and heritage. ' 

The Big Ones v ^ 

There were 16 of these L^^Jto IH'-year-olds, many with dreams 
of what they would like to^rfb—warrlor and adventure roles for 
the young men, as in the armed services, police, or airlines, and 
caretakihg Or artistic roles for the women, as either nurses, 
secretaries, or artists. The investigators, though, were pf the 
impression that only two pf these appeared likely to graduate, 
despite the concern and worry of their mothers. Already one 
has borne a child, some have dropped out, afcd some have been 
in jail'. 

Orje-third of these families are on public welfare, percent 
of the fathfljhare employed, 44 percent of the mothers work 
outside the home. Many of the youth in the sample have part- 
time jobs to make money for cart and clothes, many to help 
their families and care for their younger brothers and sisters. 
Their mothers help them in every way they can, standing 
behind them in times of trouble and often'* sending them back 
to the reservation, to their own farrulies, trying to strengthen 
^he^ribal bon^ds. Most of these youths realize the psychological 
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supports available in their families and for many their homes 
become a social center where they bring their Indian friends. 
Their lives are anomalous, a blend of the good and the bad 
from both cultures. 

Like their siblings, these Big Ones have been raised in a style 
which other cultures would call "permissive." From birth, each 
child is a separate being, his own self. Discipline, in style and 
degree, depends on tribal custom and> more and more, on the 
degree of control and the impingement of the larger world on 
the individual family. It is these factors, ^Id Ways" Versus the 
new, and the degree of native language retention in the home, 
which influence the self-concept of these Indians — individuals 
or families. > 

Indian Identity and Urbanization: Who's Going to "Make lt'7 

Feedback of preliminary study findings result^ in develop- 
ment of a number of programs for Native Americans in the 
Bay Area. Further, the researchers deVeloped criteria for 
Indian identity, using three empirical measures. First, the 
types of families were categorized based on language retention: 
Traditional, with both mother and child speaking the native 
tongue; Transitional, in which only the mother retains tflie 
tribal language; and Marginal,' in which neither generation 
uses the native language. 

Table 2-F indicates the acceleration of loss of tribaP .lan- 
guages under the impact ©f city life; like some of the other 
tables, it suggests tribal differences and reservation ties as' 
well. Table 3 shows language retention identity types by tribe 
of 94 of the subjects. 

Table 3— Language Retention Identity Types by TRIBE ^ 
(Percentage; N 94) 
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The second empirical measure based on the extetit of 
home teaching of tribal ways and vajues, of the cultural norms 
of their people. Parents who are pVoud to be Indian, glory in 
their tribal customs, and adhere to their people s values give. 
* their children firm roots. The assumption is that they are the 
ones whose children know who they are. 

The third measure was of the mother's stated preference for 
her child's marriage partner, the hypothesis being that if her 
own identity was important to her, she ijvould want her child to 
marry an Iqdian. 

The investigators examined the degree of traditionalism 
versfts acculturation among the urban Indians, using these 
three indicators of Indian identity, as shown in tabic 4. Navajo 
mothers ranked highest on all I%lian-identity indicators, the 
motlKirs of the California tribes the lowest, and the §ioux and 
Other^-^me where in the middle. This ranking seems to sub- 
stantiate other datt\ that Navajos have the greatest degree of 
tribal and traditional identity and, possibly, the best chance at 
survival in the city. 

Table 4— Respondents Vi^w Of Three Indicators Of Indian 
Identity, by Tribe (Percervlage) 



^ Pfofof Indian 

Know L angungo loacf]^ Inffmn Ways Miuna(jo for Child 

Sioux 47% 73% 42% 

Navajo.. 93% 77% 81% 

California 0 47% 70% 

Other 45% 54% . 72% 

Total 46% 63% 67% 



Some of the families had been in the Bay Area for a long 
time; some had c>tme and gone and come dgain. In the course of 
the study .a few hadl^one to the reservation, some' to stay, 
^others to recoup and try again later. According to the Research 
Groups hypothesis, those with strong traditional background, 
with ties to family and fViende bqth in tbe ^ity and on the 
resorvatiop, and with sturdy belief in their cu^^ure would show 
the greatest sociul and. psychological adaptability in the city. 
Tbe Tr^iditrohal^ the Transitiofiair tho*«^ moving jiway from 
Intdian ways but still fanvJljjijr with thetn, and the Marginal 
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families, those at home in neither world, were compared with 
each other on a number of variables — Significant Others, Ade- 
quate Income, High School Education or Higher, Urban Chil- 
drearing Practices, and Child^s School Adjustment. 

The findings are interesting but are not considered conclu- 
sive, of course, because the sample was small. Indication of 
validity of the bicultural adaptation model however, formed 
one hypothesis on which the subsequent longitudinal study was 
based. That is, families who maintain a sense of Indian identity 
and are able to adopt some strategies of urban living se6m to 
make the best adaptation to life in the city. 

And even before completion of the later studies, many Native 
American Study Groups in various colleges had started using 
this study as a text, complete with the tribal symbols of each 
Research Group member on the staff-designed cover. 

THE SECOND STUDY: NATIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN: THE 
URBAN WAY (1974-76) 

Researching and interviewing the 120 families of the first 
study had led to other questions. How were public institutions 
responding to the needs of Indian families off the reservations? 
How much do health and welfare workers and administrators 
> in public agencies know about urban Indian families and their 
needs or, for that matter, what to do about those needs? How 
much input has the Indian community into the policies and 
practices of the agencies mandated to serve them? 

The Rationale 

After careful preliminary work and pilot studies,- Native 
American researchers co^iducte/d participant-observation of 
agencies in operation and survey interviews with agency per- 
sonnel. The 109 agency personnel interviewed iri y random 
sample ranged from top administrators, through public ^rela- 
tions or community affairs workers and piiddle-range supervi- 
sors, to line workers. 

It was a new approach to. learn about consumer-based evalua- 
tion of educational a?td sociat services matched against agency 
workers* evaluation -of their services to those clients. Primarily, 
iMvi investigation was planned to analy/e data systematically 
qfound questions spf!cificully directed at children's problems: 
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1. How are Indian children perceived by various city agencies, 
i.e., social change agencies such as public schools and 
churches; the social Support agencies, those involved in 
welfare, housing, employment, and health; and the social 
control agencies, among them the courts, law enforcemeg^ 
agencies, and youth services? An example is the schoofs 
perception of the uvba\\ Indian child as apathetic, psycho- 
logically damaged, and in iieed of psychiatric treatment, or 
stupid and hardly worth the effort of a teacher in an al- 
ready crowded classroom. The same child may be viewed^by 
welfare workers as needing special schooling because of 
frequent changes of residence or the difftnrent quality of 
schools attended. Other Agencies may see the child and his 
family as a problem for the truant officer. Each perception 
rtiay be partially right for some children some of the time, 
yet miss the mark. The apathy may stem from a child's ^ 
sense of loss and mourning over leaving family members or 
the hogan of the grandmother or from a failure to urjder- * 
stand and appreciate a competitive, self-orienled value 
system. The appearance of stupidity may indeed be due. to 
differences in school systems, language, and culture (and 
standardized tests). The resulting alienation may, eventual- 
ly, lead to problems with the juvenile authorities. 

2. How are Indian children served by these agencies? There 
was concern that no Special services had been designed for 
Ihis subgroup, chiefly because many Indian children have 
been erroneously classified as Spanish— AmericM, Asian, 
or Samoan. / 

3. How^do the various social institutions (Federal, Btate, and 
local, both public and private, i.e., agencies, foundations, 

^ and churches) set policy and carry out their work with 
Indian children? Since it was known that foundations had 
shown concern for minority group needs, th6 question was 
whether they had any particular policy regarding Indian 
children. The researchers wanted to learn, also, whether 
public schools knew of and used Johnson-O'Malley fundff^ 
allotted to meet the special needs of Indian children. In 
addition, they wanted *o know how the social institutions 
could use the completed survey results. 

4. What recourse is possible for Indian children who have not 
been adequately served? To the uninitiated, the confusion 
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in policy and resjfei^sibility is staggering. In some cases, 
there are special right^ and programs/legislatively mandat- 
ed, which should be available to Indian children; a study by 
the NAACP found, however, that available special school 
funds had been denied to Indian^ children in many ways. 
Further, although Indians are specifically excluded by 
Treaty and Federal laws from the^ischool ''desegregation" 
Supreme Court decision in order to carry on the Indian 
boarding school system, an Indian cultural-based day care 
r program was denied funding because itjWouid appear to 
discriminate against other racial gt(^&. The Native 
American Research Group investigation hqped to outline 
potential reform for such problems. 

5. What ar#the hiring policies regarding Indian staff to serve 
Indian children? The Research Group was curious to know 
the affirmative action policies of the agencies involved. 
Federal, "State, and local. They were especially interested in 
using Indian workers in organizations with relatively jlarge 
Indian client populations. Such an analysis, they hoped, 
could lead to more extensive recruitment and training pro- 
grams of Native Americans and 'of in-service training pro- 
grams of non-Indians who serve Indian children. 

6. What mental he^lth services are available,* how are they 
used, and how effective are they for the Indian |child in the 
urban area? The l(woK:ulture tug within an urban Indian 
chifd pulls him m opposite directions. He may yearn for 
the old ways but see advantages to himself in adopting the 
new. The ''generation gap" in the white world is dwarfed 

y the gap betweeyi the ^eservation-bred parents ayd the 
treet-wise peers of young Urban Indians. Alcohol, drugs, 
^me-snif1jpi^^ common crutches, for many oCthese 
fri^fhtCned kids, most of whom are notiseen by community 
mental health agencies or psychiatrists until they are re- 
ferred by a* social control agency,, usually the juvenile 
court. 



The Interviews: Agency Staff ^ . 

The researchers presented three vignettes depicting typical 
problems of the young Indian in the city ail4 asked how each 
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agency individual interviewed would handle them. One vi- 
gnette went like this: 

A 12-year-old Indian girl is five months pregnant, walks into 
your office and tells you she needs your help. She tells you she 
has not had any food in three day^. She hasn't seen her parents 
in a long time and is* afraid to tell them she is pregnant. She 
tells you her parents have disownfed her and really don't*care 
what she does. She'* been living with her boyflfi^f^d, but now 
he's left her and she doesn't have a place to stay. ^ 

What can you do for her? 

When presented with this or one o^t1^ oth^r hypothetical 
cases, about three-fourths of those interviewed Ivanted to refer 
the Indian case elsewhere, almost half to a p<iice or law en- 
forcement agency. Most of them talked aboutilfe 'Indian prob- 
lem" and seemed convinced that either thij^IA or the police 
were the proper referrals. Replies ranging from ultra-bureau- 
cratic to warm and personal were coded by content analysis. 
Results revealed that 40 percent would deliver service of some 
sort and take the basic responsibility. 

Titl?^ of the Social Security Act mandates that the Public 
Welfare pepartment assume responsiblity for this kind of case. 
Yet 78 percent of the respondents from a public welfare agency 
indicated that they would refer the pregnant girl to another 
agency and 44 percent of those said they would call in the 
juvenile court authorities. According to the researchers, this 
pattern of responses was typical; Indian clients were often re- 
ferred elsewhere even when they came to the proper agency. 
About 35 percent of the personnel in agencies which would 
properly deal with Indian clients indicated their belief that the 
BIA covers all types (jf social services and benefits for Ameri- 
can Indians, a serious misconception but perhaps a partial 
explanation for their reluctance to give, and thus ''duplicate," 
services. |^ ' ^ 

The Interviews: The Urban Indians 

The Native American researchers are aware of problems 
faced by agency employees and social workers in dealing with 
their Indian clients. Miller'i^ account reveals this aspect that 
could be comic were it not for the wasteful* damaging mutual 
frustrations: ''It's just amazing, the kinds of misunderstanding 
that arise* between social workers and their Indian clients. 
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Simple thi*8, like you don't look people in the eye. The social 
worker says, 'I can't communica^ewith that person. Why he 
won't even look at me.' Well.lUnaiAns don't look at other 
people. It's a different style. If yoiXe with an Indian group, you 
don't look people in the eye. We think it's very impolite-it's 
almost like an insult, as if to say, 'What's the matter, don't you 
trust me? Why are you staring?'" 

Ron amplified this: "In a lot of cases, the Indians are not 
used to the questions that are being asked, even though thdy 
.are not real personal-maybe 'Where do you live? Are other 
peoplftjiving in yoiir house?' Sometimes thejr go to these agen- 
cies to be> taken cdre of, then just sit thet^^ without talking 
•bout it. It takes somebody with expertisfe to sitMown in a quiet 
way and say, 'Is there something we c^ do foj- you?' and not 
worry if there is no response or if the cli^ts get up and walk 
away, then come back and wait. I've seert people who aren't 
/Hware of these subtleties start squirming around and really 
getting nervous while the other person is just sitting there 
waiting. The worker will just ask more questions, become more 
frantic, if he's not familiar with the culture." 

To which Dorothy Miller, laughing, added, "Can you imagine 
what that does to our interviewing style? One doesn't w.alMn 
and^ust say, 'Good morning, would you nieajw. answer the 
foUoSlMig ten questions?'" C 
An empathic interview approach, more iasily accomplished 
' by same^uHure interview^Tsr^rmUiJdo mi/ch to eliminate the 
difiicuyUes— some subtle, some obvioIl5=^at prevent effective 
servicfe by agencies mandated and funded to help. Plainly, 
r^utuAl understanding and tolerance are needed by both pro- 
vider and consumer. 

The Questions 

The Family Interview, a form sheet filled out by the re- 
searchers for each family, listed tribe and ID number for 
matching with previous interviews. The fjpt question was de- 
signed to renew/{he interest and confidence built during the 
first study: "We talked with you nearly two years ago, and 
since that time a lot has happened: What are some of the good 
things that have happened to you and your family since then?" 
was followed by "And what sorts of things have happened that 
have been troubjle for you and your family?" 
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V Next caine inquiries about residence, unemplgyment, disabil- 
Vjij^ Social Security insurance, AFDC, Medi-Cal, and so on. 
TIW^ Indian respondents could indicate problems in getting 
public assistance— transportation, paperwork, refusal, or other, 
and where and with whom there were special difficulties. In 
regard to health treatments, there was a note reminding each 
interviewer to add: "Did you know that the Urban Indian 
Health Board Clinic in San Francisco can provide transporta- 
tion to and from the clinic, etc/' Afterfthis came questions 
about legal problems. Interviewers alsofoffered to make job 
inquiries on behalf of the respondents. 

Questions about the children of these families followed: **Who 
do you prefer to take care of your children now?" "What kind 
of day care center do you prefer?'' "Looking back, can you see 
the difference between the school you attended and the sch^l 
your child goes to? What are some of those differences?'' "How 
is your child doing in school these days?" How does he get 
there, is it far from home, does he come right home from 
school, and so on the questions continued, into such problem 
areas as subjects studied, authority figures, and need for a 
tutorial program. 

The researchers found pluses and minuses. As Dr. Miller said 
later, "Our children are having such a tough time. I think our 
longitudinal studies are going to be very important for us to 
look at what's happening as they enter the school system. 
We're having a hard time getting the children through high 
school. The dropK)Ut rate is very high. We're having a lot ot 
teenage pregnancies and the high cost of deterioration is phe- 
nomenal." (In averaging out responses to their hypothetical 
cases, it should be added, the researchers found school person- 
nel somewhat more prone to offer direct aid than were person- 
nel in other agencies.) 

Findings, Feedback, and the Future 

The Native American researchers reported finding no Indian 
workers in their random sampling of agency workers in the 
Bay Area cities, although preliminary inquiries had revealed 
that over 200 agencies in at least 2{\ different fieldtJ of Urban 
service are concerned with Native Anierican populations in the 
Hay Area. 
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The Final Report suggests that a necessary first step is to 
develop training and recruitmeint programs to bring Native 
Americans and social services together. To cope with the 
unique problems of urban Indians, Title XX funds should be 
spent for staff training. 

Countering the boredom, hostility, or 'institutional racism'* 
perceived in the reception and replies given by some agency 
people, 60 percent of those interviewed asked the Native 
American researchers to advise them in an on-the-site training 
session after the interview. Over one-fourth of the respondents 
asked the Native American researcher to return to speak to 
the agency staff about urban Indian situations. Finally, two- 
thirds of the subjects interviewed asked the Native American 
research staff to provide the names and functions of Indian 
organizations which could be of benefit to the American Indian 
client 

As a result of the ''feedback loop," as they called it, the 
researchers were able to give immediate assistance and consul- 
tation to both "sides," agency and Indian, Some of the neigh- 
borhood Indian people are becoming involved in helping to set ^ 
up programs or youth drop-in centers, and a few are seeking 
paraprofessional training and status. 

During their first study, the team realized that many cj[jil- 
dren were being placed "outside" in the community. Impetus 
from this research led the Cal^ornia Indian Nurses Association 
- to develop an Indian social agency in Oakland. This Child 
Resource Center, the first of its kind, provides childsCare, child 
placement, and other support services for Indian families to * 
kefep them from being broken up. 

The Native American Research Group has been called in to 
help set up training programs and advise in a variety of set- 
tings—in health clinics in San Francisco, in nurses aide pro- 
grams, or at the OEO-established Friendship House in Oakland. 
Midway during this sebond study, the team developed subsidi- 
ary surveys as particular aspects gf a problem were revealed: 
among them, a study of the welfare program s intake procedure 
to help Indian families through a process they view as cumber- 
some and insensitive; a survey of attendance and school prob- 
lems exp^^rienced by Indiart students in the Oakland School 
District; a study of the Indian Drop-In Center, determining 
additional program needs which might entourage young Indi- 
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ans to remain in or return to school; an evaluatipn study of the 
Indian pre-sghool; qnd background researchon projects spon- 
sored by the California Coalition of Indian Controlled Educa- 
tion and the Native American Alcohol and Drug Abuse Coun- 
cil. 

They are plefsed to have been asked to aid in research- 
related work for the Tribal Leader^, who have called the staff 
for help in setting up evaluation studies. And as with the fir/Jt 
study, young Native American researchers have benefited both 
as scholars and as helpers, the highest calling of their people. 

THE THIRD STUDY: URBAN INDIAN CHILDREN: FIVE YEARS 
LATER (1972-1977) 



Much of the cultural life is still there, 
there in the way that the water is there 
for the fish. 



The purpose of this study was to follow the 120 families, 
wherever they might be, using the original baseline data and 
obtaining new data on their continuing survival strategies and 
mode of adaptation. The Native American Research Group was 
especially interested to find out how well their bicultyfotion 
adaptation hypothesis was holding up. They believe that a lon- 
gitudinal study of this magnitude will provide useful informa- 
tion Tor policymakers and program planners and, even more 
important, will add to knowledge about the socialization and 
adaptation processes of the Indian families in transition. 

The Modes of Adaptation 

Walter Carlin, the Sioux' member of the original Native 
American research team, drew up a model of the kinds of 
individual adaptation to social situations that are possible for 
Native Americans in the predominantly white society. His 
model, taken from social theorist Robert Merton^s ''Modes of 
Adaptation Based on Acceptance or Rejection of a Culture's 
Means and Ends/' differs from Merton's largely because Carlin 
added the bicultural perspective. In both models, ''end^'' refers 
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to culti^reV goals jind '^means'' to the institutionalized ways 
available to attain those goals. Carlins **Partial Bicultural 
Model of Modes of Adaptation Possibly for Native Americans'' 
contains two conflicting sets of cultural means and ends, the 
Indian and the white, from which to choose in adapting to or 
rejecting the dominant culture. 

, Many modes of adaptation— including traditional, bicultural, 
transitional, opportunist, assimilated, anomic, marginal, reclu- 
sive, innovative, rebellious, and mentally ill— were considered 
in relation to each set of means and ends. The modes of adapta- 
tion wereH^hen cflassified into four major groups: Traditional, in 
which the person clings to Irfdian values and behaviors; Transi- 
tional, where the individual adapts to white m^ans and ends 
and leaves traditional values and behavior behind; Bicultural, 
in which the person is able to hold onto Indian values and 
means and is also able to adapt to white ends without consider- 
ing them the primary vaRie structure; and Marginal, whose 
individuals are anomic in both worlds, with ends and means 
neither Indian nor white. 

Assignment.of the Families j ' . 

From information gathered in the first study, the research 
team developed an empirical classification for each 6f the 120 
families and focal children, scoting each informant as to»the 
presence or absence of the adaptation indicators— white ends, 
white means, Indian ends, Indian means. Next, they computer- 
ized the scores anc^ formed a total scale score. Each family was 
then empirically assigned to one of the major bicultural types: 
Bicultural, 28; Traditional, 26^ Transitional, 47; and Marginal, 
19. 

The Bicultural Family 

Almost one-fourth of the families in the stpdy can be consid- 
ered Bicultural. Th^jj^have a sense of "harmony,** having re- 
tainted the Use of their native language and the practice of 
many of their beliefs while ''making it** in the city. Their 
children have been reared to respect others and understand the 
ways of their people. They value education, have at least a high 
school diploma, earn their living, and have a decent sts^ndard of 
living. The children know something of both their worlds, since 

duo 
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thfey attend public School but* are sent back. to the rj^ervatiort 
for the summer. 

The investigators ^ hypothesised that, over the five-year 
period, this group would make the best social and, psychological 
adjustment to the city. * * . 



The TraditiiM Family 



r 



The Traditional^ 2;2 percent of those in this study, i^now and 
use their native tongue, practice ^'Indian ways," and have close 
relationships with other 4ndian families vVho also live much as 
they dilfl on the reservation^ In tljree-quarters of these fahiilies, 
• the -mothers are at home and unemployed, 92 percent ar6 mar- 
i ried to Indians, over two-thirds were educated in BIA (Jr>inis- 
sion boarding schools, and 20 percent would prefer to sencj 
their children ''back home" to school. Some percent of the 
chlldf-en do not report liking school, possibly because education 
is irhpgrtant to only one-third of these mothers. Most of the 
children spend their sumniers on the reservation. Mo^t of the 
' husband^are in job training or employed in a blue-collar job. 
The families appear to share a close, supportive family life 
although many are impoverished financially. 

The hypothesis for this Traditional family f^roup is that they 
will make only a marginal rfdjustmenrt to the city but that the 
psychological, damage to the children will be minimal. The 
researchers feel, also, that some of these families will '*go 
home" if life in the city gets tougher and th^t some of their 
chil^en will soOn be making the choice between their families' ^ 
value structure and that of their pe^r group. Some of the 
families .will veer toward the Bicultural' and some tojvard the 
Transitional in the next few years. * 

The Transitional Family ^ 

Forty-s^en families, over one-third of the 120. are judged to . 
be Transitional, to be moving toward the . adoption of white 
means and ends, letting their Indian language and values, / 
means and ends, slip away. The mothers neither speak their ^ 
native tongue nor try to t^ach ''Indian ways" to their children; 
only one-third send .their children "home" in the sOmmer; two- 
thirds of the mothers rfre employed outside thdir homes as 
' clerks, domestics, or secretaries. O^r half of the homes have 
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ho father; one-fourth of t)ie fathers are non-Indian; all fathers 
are employed in factories or trades or with the school system or 
government About 60 percent, in fact; came to the city ''on 
their own/^ with no assistance from tjie BIA. 

According^o the hypothesis, these families are most likely to 
become assimilated in the city, to move into the white- lower 
class, and to attempt to ''become white/* The families may earn 
adequate livings, but, according to the assumptions of the irt- 
vestigators, the children will face identity crises and lowered 
' self-esteem and will probably adopt neurotic deferises over 
time. * ' * ' 

The Marginal Family ^ • 

Sixteen p^cent of the families are Marginal; they have lost 
• their native. language and show no evidence of having known 
"Indian ways,'' or "white ways'' either, seepming to be mala- 
dapted/{n both. Nearly one-half are on public welfare and onfe- 
third have no father at home. This is the highest school drop- 
out group — ofie-fourth of the children no longer attend school, 
onlj^ 11 percent of the mothers having felt that the children's 
educatipn waA impoHant Only one-fourth send their cliildren 
to the reservations to renew family and tribal ties. 

For this group, the hypothesis is tWiat 4hey will have the 
greatest amount of social and psychological difficulty over the 
next few years and will suffer most from the impact Of urban- 
ization. 

The Next Step , ^ 

The original assignment as to type of adaptation becomes the 
independent* variable for. purposes of testing the validity of the 
hypotheses. >The assumption is that many will change, veering 
either toward or a Way from their central value orientation. The 
intervening variables are the expferiences of these families over 
the 6-year period— what good things and what bad things have 
happened to them? The dependent variable, on outcome, is 
derived from the use of a series of scales, measurement©, and 
indicators of the social and psychological situation of each child 
with relation to those of his family. 

' According to their hypotheses, expectations were that Bicul- 
tural families would score high on the Sopial Adjustment Scale 
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and low on Psychiatf ic frrfrfl^ Scal,es;^ Traditional, low 

on both Scales; Transitional, ' high on Socipl Adjustnn^nt and 
even higher on the Psychiatric and Alcoholism Scales; and 
Marginal, low on the first and higti on bhe second. 

Some Interim Results 

By August 1977, the researchers had located and reinter- 
viewed 82 of the original 120 families in the Bay Area. They^ 
found out that l9,had moved bdtk to the reservation, 6 had 
tnoved to another urban area, 2 were unavailable because their 
parents were ill, 6 could' not be 'located, and 5 refused to be 
interviewed at that tinfje. ; 
* When the families were^asked abouC the ''^ood things'' t^at 
had happened, their answers were: nothing good, 23; better 
location, 4; social activities, 9; improved education, 14; im- 
proved marital, family ties, 16; and fmanc^&l improvementy^l^ 
After four years, then, these urban Indian families are still 
making orlly marginally successful adaptation. 
. As to the ''bad things,** 16 reported! ''no V^icular baci 
things,** and other replies were: job disability, 2; divorce, sepa- 
ration, 9; poor health, 9; death, accident, 10; marital, family 
problems, 12; and financial problems, most of thelrti long-stand- 
ing, 24. ' ' ^ - . 

The people ^re still interested, still convinced of the impor- 
tance of what the researcher's are finding, and still cleaning up 
their Ijomes and their children and dressing in their best as a 
mark of respect to these Native' Americans who are finding out 
about them, their needs, and their aspirations. 

By early 1979, mofet of the families had been traced. About 40 
percent of the families have returned to the reservation- Of 
these, appro5^imately one-third may 'be considered Marginal. 
Aboyt one-third might be called ''Residuals,** who went back 
because they just don't like the city— as Dorothy Miller put it, 
*They returned in neither triuoiph or disaster /' It is possiblq 
tbtit'some of thcfir children will go back to the city and adjust 
happily there. 

The Study Group is especially proud U) report on the last 
third of those who returned. They have gone back better edu- 
cated, more sophisticated, and ready to take their place in 
leadership and skilled roles in the tribal program. They have 
made such a complete bicultural adaptation that (hey can 
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move in and out of either setting, either world. One couple, for 
• instance, is compitosed of a wife who teaches in the tribal school 
and a liusband who is ysing his CPA to aid the tribe. 

Fror/i their preliminary fmdings, the Native American Re- 
searchr Gk-oup is assured of the validity of the BiculturaJ hy- 
'pothesis. For one thing, the Transitional and Traditional fami- 
lies seem to be merging largely into the Bicultural group. And. 
those who were deemeti Marginal are still transient to both 
worlds, the city and the reservation. 

\There is some thought of changing the unit of analysis from,,, 
f^ily and "focal child" to that of the children themselves, 
who, incidentally, are doing better in school adjustment than 
they Appeared to be several years ago. Both the focal children 
and their siblings will be' of interest. What choices will they 
make? Will their chojces differ from their parents'? Miller 
thinks generational swings will be visible as sprpe of these, 
.children begin" their own families in ,the near future, just as 
mtuor swings from generation to generation have usually oc- 
curred among immigrdnt'groups to the United States. 

"Tragic in the Abstract, Happy in the Concrete" 

When asked what'^she meant by referring to the people of the- 
studies in this way, Miller tried to explain: "The whole reloca- 
tion program, it seems to me, is a powerful social change phe- 
nomenon, tragic because it provides such a cultural gulf be- 
tweeri^the Indian people in the city and'^on thje reservation, I 
think we can foresee #ome of the consequences of this mass 
emigration to the city, but I t^ink \ye are faced with a [ot of 
unintended consequences that we hadn't expected—to that 
extent there are tragic overtones. " - ^ ' * ^ 

**And yet. these people are eraot4onally sturdy. Tm always 
amazed at how thfey can survive all kinds of things. Most 
people, when they look at the Native American in the city, talk 
about the alcoholism, the poverty, and so qn. That^s one per- 
spective, but that doesnU teH the stpry, which is really ;nuch 
more— how-the family maintain themselves, keeping a ^psycho- 
logical richness that you just, feel when youVe with t^e people 
in their^homes. So much of the cultural life Is still there, there 
in the way that the water is there for the fish. It s part of them 
and it 13 their life.*' * 
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